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tion of Common Senſe ; - bur che res FO 


ver meant an appeal to thoſe who -are de” 


ſtitute of this faculty, or need 60 - - 


formed of its high authori! Common 
opinion, Juſt or unjuſt, . may Y paſs” for 


common ſenſe with the unthinking mul- 
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titude; but a man of diſcernment never 


admits vulgar prejudices or doubrfi al opi- 
 nions into his idea of common ſenſe; : nor, 
in che multitude of appeals daily made to 
this. tribunal, does he expect any other 
deciſion than what ariſes necel arily from 
the ſimple authority of reaſon, « Fo that ca- 
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E-- of pronouncing on ob jous truth 
and palpable abſurdity, by vv ratio- 
nal beings are diſtinguiſhed from idiots ane c 
lower animals. S In book 4. ch. 2. vol. r. 


of this Appeal, chere is expreſs. mention 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 
eriſtical power of che ra- 


= pans, on account Fins 


| = 15 thats: called 1 ſenſe and on 


a hs of its being poſſeſſed in one de- 


gree or other by all of the rational kind, 


is called common 72 And in book 6. 


ch. 4. of the ſame volume, inſtances are 


given, not only of falſe, but nonſenſical, . 


opinions, which commonly prevail, but 
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cannot be imputed to common ſenſe; and 
in that place, the right of appealing from 
common opinion, which is often on the ; 
fide of error, to common ſenſe, which is 
always on the fide of truth, is largely in- 


fiſted on; and this the author thought = 


ſufficient to ſuperſede the NEE of 4 
formal definition. ol . 


Definitions have their 0 on . | 
ſubjects; but if one ſhould aſlæ the judge- | 


ment of another on the differenc 


would, ; place of all definitions, {et . 
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e betwixt _ 
black and white, ſweet and bitter, he 


with 1 „ eee 2a 0 
begs he will keep in mind th much cele- 
brated advice. Know thyſelf. 
Aſk a man of humanity, why he, ah 
hors A; cruel action, and he immediately 
recurs to be. within him that ju- 
ſtifies his ſentiments; aſk a man of ho- 
nour, hs he Mahi a baſe action, and. 
he in like manner hath recourſe. to a pri 
ciple, within him that authoriſes his dit. 
dain; and on common ſubjects, if vo 
aſk a man of ſenſe, why he Wa A 
nomſenſe, he alſo will ap 
ty of which he is conſcious, 3 of which 
he ane you, and all rational beings. 
ious: but in judging of the-pri- 
-truths of religion and "morality, | 
Ma ſhall not find many who are capable 
ing the futile rr nes of ſcep- 
5 des, with che dignity and aneſs beco- 
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3. The ame ſubject continued, - | 
4 It is a reproach to a man of ſenſe, to have © 


recourſe td any other authority. than the 


ſemple diftates of reaſon for the belief + 3 


/ primary truths, 
Fe . e have the authority of reaſon more » full 
d « lete for thr belief of prima 
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8 mary truths on the authority 
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make trial of their legs; ſo aha: learned, 
and after them the unlearned, have been 
ſo long accuſtomed to argiiments and 
proofs for almoſt every truth they believe, 
that yau ſhall find them heſitate and wa- 
ver, a be 1n danger of ſcepticiſm, in jud- 
ging of the plaineſt and moſt obvious 
| truths, when unſupported by thoſe axgu- 
ments, proofs, and reaſons, as they are 
called, to which they. have been 10 long 
accuſtomed. Nevertheleſs there are truths 
in nature, not a few, and thoſe too of 
great conſequence, which, in all reaſon, | 
they may, and which, if they do not give 
up with all pretenſions to reaſon, they 
muſt believe, without aſſigning any par- 
ticular reaſon, proof, or argument, for 
this belief. The truths, which may, and FE 
ought to be beſieved in this manner, are 
fundamental to all the arts and ſciences, 
and, fundamental maxims of civil, moral, 
and religious conduct; and the little at- 
quaintance men have with them, and the 

little confidence they put in them, is one 
of che chief cauſes of the errors and follies 
they 1 run into perpetually, both i in theory 
and practice. It may therefore be fit to 
e tþ theſe 23 into to particular on era : 
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this we ſhall do, with 


out demanding any degree of credibllity 


to the primary truths of religion and mo- 
rality, beyond what is allowed to other 
primary truths, ant without bein; g ſatis- 


fied with leſs: for as no primary truth 


hath; or can have, any other evidence 
chan the ſimple dictates of reafon and 
common ſenſe; and as: this kind of evi- 


dence is as full and complete for the pri- | 


mary truths of religion, as for any other 
principles; 10 we-Ehow n right a 
can have to 1 nt p 
on n religion than on any other ſubject. 
Ihe ſevere treatment given to Monday 
Des Cartes for attempting # proof of his 
own exiſtence; will, it is proba 
vent a repetition of the fame: folly. 3 
| accordingly, that the greateſt 
tics are willing to take their ekiſtence for 
granted, and ſay boldly, that they believe 
they do exiſt. They that chey are 
conſcious of- their exiſtence; ; and this con 
as à proof, 
reſt upon it. But in that t they at lefs 
Fenn than Monſ. Des Cartes ʒ 
or if conſciouſneſs is to be ed ab 
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n A. nothing; and theref Ye. 
in defiance of the refinementy of bigots 


and ſceptics, we muſt affirm, without he“ 


Atation,- that the houſes, trees, rivers, and 


animals, which we perceive, are not mere 
ideas, but realities - exiſting without. us. 


And having thus, by the exerciſe of that 
faculty of judging by which we are dif- 
tinguiſhed from idiots, and the lower ar 


nimals, attained a firm belief of our ex- 
iſtence and identity, with the exiſtence 


and identity of the objects around us; we 


have reached that ſolid foundation on 


which all the arts and ſciences. reſt, and 
on which we may, with great ſafety, raiſe 


any ſuperſtrQure We te of uk * 


knowledge. 


Figur E ze, e 5 2 1 ar 
hat occur to our obſer- 
vation on che objects around us; and on 


all theſe we pronounce with the ſame. care / 
tainty, and by the ſame faculty of jud- 
ging, with which we Pronounce on 


exiſtence. We cannot, without applying 5 


a xule, fix the number of feet or inches by 


which one object exceeds another in height 


or diſtance; but if we are not idiots, we 


| N WL mere een. and with, by: the 
| | help 
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kelpicf any medium, affirm; i that the hoviſe 
15 higher than the trees in the garden, wal f 
that one animal ſtands nearer to the wall 
than' another. Without calculation, wWe 
cannot pronounce on the number of trees 
or animals that are objects of our atten- 
tion; but we can ſay with certainty, that 
the number is conſiderable. And, finally, 5 
we can, without the help of reaſoning; 
and by a ſimple a& of judgement, diſco- 
ver a great variety of truths, concerning | 
figure, dimenſion, and number; and thoſe | 
obvious truths 1 1 the fad principles of . 
mathematics. 5 * 
By a ſimple act . ihe on my | 
obvious qualities of thoſe objects we get 
acquainted with, we ſettle the firſt prin- 
ciples of natura re We are po 
fitive, | that heavy bodies will go to the 
ground; that lead will ſink in water F 
that fire will conſume wood, and other 
a combuſtibles; that bread is fit ta nouriſh” 
our bodies: and whoever ſeems. to heſi- 
tate about the truth of theſe firſt princi- 
ples, comes under the f — of id. + 
ptiſm. . 7 75 
We know with certainty, chat beaſts, | 
2 bur * have a power of ers A 
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| . as much, and no more, than we know of 
3 Ped other ſubjects which Are dee: 
rious: yet none but f fools x 
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1 ! 20 Og Hen nod born 
x By ancading to Tak ae of FEY 
dls we obſerve a foreſight, a ſkill and 
_ Gagacity, in providing for their own and 
Family's ſafety; which we muſt acknow- 
ed e, not only as a reality in n ati 
worthy alſo af high ad 
affect to be idiots. To c "OD 
birds fly, and. fiſhes fim, and deny chat 5 
they have a power of floing fo, * 
nonſenſe as to deny their aſtence. 
to acknowledge t the 


ho 5 lly's as edn . power, or 
even their exiſtence. 1 eee = 


that are intitled both to our love and e- 
men and to deny or doubt of theſe- rea- 
| ities; or of the eſteem and affeRtion due 
is — all e to 
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are the objects. of our love and eſteem: N 


and when they appear in equal ſtrength, 
and with equal evidence, in men, as they 
do in other animals, we are bound to hold 
them in the ſame degree of eſtimation. 
But we have undoubted evidence for a ſu- 
- Perior excellence in man, which is intitled 
to a ſuperior regard. We cannot regard a 
hog and a horſe, a dog and a toad, with the 
ſame degree of eſtimation, without diſco- 
vering a degree of ſtupidity diſgraceful to 
human nature; and much leſs can we pay 
the ſame regard to a villain that is due to 
an honeſt man, witliout diſcovering an 
inſenſibility ſtill more diſgraceful. 

Me admire the grand and love the be- 
nevolent affeftions and actions of” mere 
animals; but cannot make them {1 ubjects 
of moral approbation, becauſe we know 
they do not proceed from judgement and 
free choice: but muſt approve of che man 
. without the help of inſtinct or F j 
mal impulſe, and ſometimes in contra- 
diction to both, does great and good ; ac- 
tions from judgement and free choice. 
We deſpiſe the mean and abhor the ma- 
lignant affections and actions of mere a- 
numals ;; yet cannot condemn them, be- 
$55 „ 1 7 cauſe | 
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cauſe we know they do not proceed From EF: 
choice: : but muſt condemn the ſame af- 
feckions and actions in a man, when: they 
appear to flow from free choice; and: muft 
hei ghten this condemnation in proportion 


to the freedom of choice with which he 


acts. One would be apt to ſay, that we. 
are ſo conſtituted, that we muſt pronounce 
mn this. manner on vice and virtue, were It 
not that unhappily we find ſomething 3 in 
our conſtitution that difpoſes us to quali- 
fy, and even to ſhuffle and prevartcate, 
on theſe ſubjects. But in ſite” of that 
perverſion of Judgement which too often 
ariſes from our exorbitant affections, fall 
ſomething. will be found in the conſtitu- - 
tion. . man chat bears ww to the . 
That the human IEA Wg 7 ak | 
all the powers of, the rational ſoul "are as 
capable of perverſion as the limbs” and fea- 
tures of the human body, "at a that the 
perverſion 1 in the one may be as monſtrous 
and unnatural as the diſtortion in the o- 
ther, will not be denied; but in ſpite of 
all perverſion which can ak place,” any 
one above the level of an idiot may Per- 
uw ve the differente bet wirt vice and vir- 
8 „ 2 
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tue, when both are put full in his view. 

In ſpite of the utmoſt propenſion of a cor- 
rupt heart, aided. by all the ſkill of a cun- 
ning head, any one who is neither fool 
nor madman, may be made to paſs a true 
judgement when he is taken off his guard. 
Obſerve the ſentiments which riſe natural 
ly in the heart of a villain in peruſing the 
actions of men, in fable or hiſtory; and 
take notice likewiſe of the ſentiments which 
drop unawares from theſe men in judging 


of tranſactions of common life wherein - 


they are not intereſted ; and you will ſee 
the force of truth, | 
| Though, from a variety of 8 toq 
well known to need being mentioned, 
there 3 is greater diverſity of Judgement in 
pronouncing on vice and virtue, than on 
ſhape and-colour, number and dimenſion, 
ſtill it is impoſſible for one ho is not an 
idiot, not to approve. of the perſon who | 
does what he ought, and not to cond 
him who does what he ought not, if 0 in | 
either caſe he acts from. choice; and i it 1s 
N equally impoſſible nat to heighten his ap- 
/ probation or. diſapprobation, in propor- 
tion to the idea he hath of the good or E 
Al the man : hath done, a ps freedom 
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of. choice with which he bath aQed., As 
we have no occaſion for reaſons or argu- 
ments to ſupport gur judgement in pro- 
nouncing on the difference betwixt light ? 
and darkneſs, ſtraight and crooked; 1q 
we haye no occaſion for reaſons or argu- 
ments, but great oceaſion to guard againſt 
the bias of our affections, in pronouncing 
on the eſſential difference betwixt vice and 
virtue, or on the obvious obligations of 
morality; and poſſeſſed of theſe, we are 
poſſeſſed of the, firſt, eee of that 
eine, 


0 H A ny 1 Dc. 8 


nem the low. W 3 notions af 
Deity entertained by ſavages, and 
n more from the heedleſsneſs and 1 inat- 
tention of many among ourſelves to the 

_ fulleſt diſplay of divine perfection, there 
18 ech, to Hape chat men left to ; 

| N of God; Pac this needs give no 
diſturbance to thoſe who can name inſtan- 
Fe. in abundance, in themſelves and others, 
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-of not attending to many other truths « 0 f 
 qually obvious. 


Nothing is more common; than to bear 
perſons of prudent conduct acknowledging 
their ignorance of obvious truths to which 


they have not attended, and wondering at. 
themſelves for havin "g overlooked them ſb 


lon 85 - and perhaps ere are few Who are 
not chargeable with ſuch overſights. | By | 
not obſerving theſe and the like 'occur- 

rences, 'which are not unfrequent, people 
of good underſtanding ſeem to hold for a 
rule, That what is not generally known, is 
not obvious. — But we are ſo conſtituted, 


as to have hut a ſuperficial knqwledge of 
what we view imperfectly, and to know 


'$ nothing at all of the plaineſt truths, to, 


which we have given no attention : nor 


is it uncommon for perſons of good eye- 


fi ght to miſtake a ſtran ger for a friend, un- 
til they have viewed his features with que 


; attention. Ag 


If men, whether favage or CELERY 
gaze upon, the heavens and the earth like 


the dumb cattle, they may know as little 


of God as they. But we alk, whether it 


is poſſible that any one above the le- 
f vel of an idiot, can THe the Apen 
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dous order that reigns Ihe univ ſe, 
without having recourſe to a being of ab⸗ 
ſolute perfection, the author and con- 
duQtor of the whole ? and we afin, ka6de is 
not; it is impoſſible to hinder a rational 
being from connecting order with deſign, 
benefits with goodneſs, or puniſhments | 
with juſtice; for theſe are the dictates of 
common. ſenſe, - Attempts have been made 
in all ages to give another acèount of the 
matter; but all in vain: for if a man is 
not a fool indeed, he will not reſolve 
depth of wiſdom into chance or blind ne- 
ceſſity; profuſion of goodneſs, unmerited 
goodneſs, into. malignity or ſelfiſnneſs; or 
exquiſite ſuffering, into any other 'cauſe 
than juſtice, in a being der above all 
tenen tO _ Dae, fy n T1913. gue 
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* Thoſe fulteriags 3 which, in do nat + abit con- 
Ritution. of things, are connected with, and conſequent 
upon, miſbehaviour, are puniſhments in the ſtrict and ; 
proper ſenſe ;, and theſe alone are meant as indications of 
the divine juſtice; To account for the ſufferings of i in- 
6 fants and innocent animals, is not the province of com- 
mon ſenſe; but to expect degrees of happineſs of miſery, 2 
in proportion to dur good or ill behaviour, Under the go- 
ent of an all-perfet-being, is unavoidable to a an 
of underſtanding: and the connection betwirt virtue 
«nf r vice 6 and miſery, which takes place at” 
| ben, 
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mena of nature by which they are announ- 
ced, nor make any conſiderable change'in 


| n ee to e that. confidi 


ial to them as 


thoſe faculties * are eſſei 
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The religions 4 tis of m Ars 
yew are ſtupid enough; but none of them 
have beer yet found of fue weak un- 
derſtanding, as to heſitate about the con- 
nection betwixt' cauſe and effect. They 
ars rather too haſty in their conclaſfions; 
and, through a precipitaney of judge- 
ment, imagine as many deities as chere 
are. phænomena. Nor need we much won= 
der, that they ſhould believe the ſun, and 
che moon, and the ſtars, to be animated, 
and almoſt all the elements proper objects 


of worſhip, 4 when We  ourſelyes ſhow” ſo 
| Ee 


* 


preſent, does not only heighten "his Epedtacion, but 


ives full conviction to an attentive mind, of the juſtice 
as well as wiſdom of the ſupreme ruler. Theſe truths 


may be darkened by reaſoning, but have eee : 


from 5 and common ſenſe, . wap 19 
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in ſubordinate agents, and even ok, 
which is due only to the ſupreme being; 
but have great reaſon to bluſh for ourſelves, 
and our fellow- citizens, and for the age 
we live in, that ſo 8 — mne 
employed in procuring ail 
the moſt. on a e uche. 
The primary truths of re and 
rality 3 on a footing with th 
an wah the Grſt e. of n 4 
juſt conduct of every kind. They muſt 
ſtand or fall together. If you believe the 
one, you mult, believe che ther; and if 
you doubt of one, you muſt alſo aer 
the other; for all have the ſame authority. 
And when this authority is better -under- 
ſtood, / more reverenced, and felt more 
ſenſibly, than it is or can be at preſent, 
he who. calls in queſtion the ban and 
providence of God, the eſſential difference 
betwixt vice and virtue, the puniſhment 
due to the former, and the reward due t | 
the latter, will be thought as great an 
diot, as he ra aa in queſtion the reali- 
ty of matter and motion, of gravitation, tion, 
or animal life, or of any the moſt obvious b 
Ge ne of prudence or common f . 
e. . | 
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We have undoubtedly made progreſs in 

learning; but a little further proficiency 
will ſhew us, that we have not yet got 
clear of the miſts of falſe ſcience, are 

Hardly yet conſcious of our own dignity, 

and ſcarce dare to pronounce with firmneſs 

on the fimple dictates of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. 

Aſk a colnktiaed eb tr 
anmen any reaſon for believing firſt prin- 
ciples? and he will tell you, that he knows 
of none; but being long accuſtomed to be- 
lieve them, he will ſay, that we muſt be- 

lieve them. Make your complaint to an- 
other philoſopher of note, leſs heterodox 

4 ' "than he, and he will tell you, that we are 

= conſtituted, that we muſt believe ob- 
vious truths\; but chuſes rather to have 
recourſe to an inſtinctive feeling than to the 
authority of reaſon. Apply to thoſe phi- 
loſophers who are profeſſedly orthodox, 
and all agree, that we muſt of neceſſity be- 
lieve, and exclaim againſt all attempts to 
.doubt of obvious truth; but are generally 
Thy of founding on the fimple dictates of 
reaſon, or even of naming its authority. 
JTheſe, you will ſay, are ſtrange proceed- 
ings. in men of eee adue 


&. 
- 
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h a power of diſcerning betwixt ob- 


vious truth and palpable falſity, called 
Ace and valuing themſelves on that 


high privilege by which their maker has 


| diſtinguiſhed them. But you are not to 
ſuppoſe, that the learned are altogether a- 


bove the power of prejudice. When they 


are as much accuſtomed to the authority 


of reaſon as they have been to the force 
of reaſoning, they will pay as great, and 


: paid to the latter; and then all primary y 


truths will be on a footing; and he who 
doubts of the primary truths of religion 
and morality, will be deemed as great à fool 
a8 he who heſitates about the axiorns of the 
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Ni is a 12 5 to a man 2 hi to [OV re- 
courſe io any other authority than the ſimple 
dictates of reaſon 22 the” un of {quran 
_ truths. EE, 1 | 
: 0: UR kathers - coriplidacs of as - 
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mga. aſſent: This, to a man of 


ti haare af anioms, og. 


— 


her hand, muſt complain 


man nature, and — the four dation 
af religion and morality, By the account 


Na make of our belief of — truths. 


one truth from 9 n Shen der 


aurivs at firſt ods they reſoly 
| - aflociation-of 


with the. wa 
pear eg 
any juft realoner, the authority of! 


Has . 1 . 


0 


One. would phinkod. the NS 55 
he has then ms voice of reaſon in a more 
1 and that a rational being» 
; would believe axioms,..or primary guck. 
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dediice-from them n by rules of ren 
nd wa find him imſelf under a ſtrict 
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but if reaſon e not a 
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er cauſe with effect; the po 

fire, for inſtance, to nies: nba 
übles, with actual burning; and there- 
fore believe that fire has actually this 
power. But this f is a wretched account of 
the matter, and gives great authority to 
thoſe poſitive fools, who, if once wrong, 
Bs (as Pope lays) muſt needs be always fo.” 
It alſo gives men a licence to create axioms 


= pleaſure; and many do aſſume 'this 
power. Bigots aſſociate ideas as they are 
taught; and in conſequence of this aſſo- 
f ciation, do hold pernicious falſities for 
axioms. The vulgar alſo have many pre- 
Jucdices, of which they are extremely con- 
3 fident, "through habit, cuſtom, and aſſo- 
ciation of ideas. On this hypotheſis, | 


truth and falſehood, ſenſe and . 
are of n no conſideration i in believing! © 
An ingenious author, diſſatisfied with 


Ae hypotheſis, accounts for our belief of 


primary truths, by our being ſo conſtitu- 
ted, as makes it neceſſary to believe them. 


hut neither will this do. Our conſtitu- 


tion is in many caſes a bad teſt of truth. 
Mloſt men are ſo conſtituted, | as to believe 


£ the exiſtence of ſpirits 3 in the dark: . are 
To there, [Or more ſpirits i in the dark 


than 


p [3 


eee aid cheiſt 
{ Jou, that he is ſo Ry” as to pay 
no regard to what is ſaid of ere | 
world; or, what is worſe, he will own, 
chat he is ſo conſtituted as to believe theſe 
things, but conſiders this belief as a weak» 
neſs that is both inconvenient and Thame- | 
ful; and therefore has recourſe to vanes 
ty 2 ſuppoſitions and conjectures, to rer 
lieve his mind from it. What 18 now to 
be done? All primary truths, we. ſhall 
be told, are not objects of intuition, and 
none a them are capable of proof by ar- 
gument. But are there not truths in na- 
ture &* ha evidence with thoſe that, are , 
1. en intuitively E. Have not Las good rear 

| ſon to believe that I exiſt, chat I em prey 
ſently writing, that 15 bo m 


ago was aſleep, and neither wrote Nor ; 
thought; have not I as; good reaſqn for 
believing theſe truths, as for believing that 
two and, three make five? And if Io, 
| whence 4 his embarraſſment? and. 
what occaſion to have recourſe to afſocia- 
tion of ideas, or to a law in my conſtitu- 
tion, or in the conſtitution. of ata, 5 
"A ich forces * belief, without indica | 
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Ho you ae the wiſe, love the 


knowledge him to be wiſe who acts 


requires you ſo to do; 
gainſt that principle in . mene 


If you are 3 Why y you 8 nie on | 
the ſight of a pitiable object? the proper 
aiaha is, That you are ſo conſtituted : 
reaſon, though it directs you to afford 
relief, does not require this pain. If you 
are aſked an account of the preference gi» 

brothers, ſiſters, and other near 
es you muſt have recourſe to . 


8 ew of mne. for rea 


But when ou. ar os 


abhor the villanous; and why you rer 


ly, and him to be juſt Who does juſtly; 
or why you believe your own exiſtence. 
and identity? your anſwer is, That gb 
and that you cans 
paſſing a», 


t do otherwiſe, without tre 


which you are diſtinguiſ 
and the lower animals. io bet. . che 


08 ere vou have no o ca 
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8 <<: reli gion, is of the utmoſt importance; 


== ment with regard to the prir 


| 9. sek C 
wanithing | 


r n capacity. 0 peel 


betwixt obvious truth and palpable abſur- 


dity with undubitable certainty; and in 
this refpe& dignified, - arid (as Mr Hume 


Kt en Ae it) „ ſelected from all che o- 


1, to bear cls 
5 image or impreſſion! « of the mive 
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ligion, ee with theſe . ich 
bave not met with t 


a due 


de regard that is 
1quiry which -regarc 


44 em: 46 As every 1 


there are two queſtions in particular | | 


_- * hich challenge our 2 attention, 

= viz. that concerning its 1dati 

F kreaſon, and chat ee 8 rig 
"_ in human nat | 


admits of the moſt obvio1 werter leaſt = 
« e — The whole frame ſof 


„„ nature beſpeaks an intelligent author; 3 
e and no rational inquii 


- can, x? * oY 
, Auſpend his belief a mo- 
E ry __ 
* eiples of genuine theiſm and religion.” 
He concludes with theſ 


0 rious reflectid 


in this way; or, if he 
ur ting for our 
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| which, with 
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ee — and pronounce: ir to 
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before you: char hen you A 


or ſome other meaſurer of time, a 


hom you e to be a man of p 
you paſs ſentence by a fimple act of ju 


ment upon the objects before you; -and 


on ſuppoſition of your being in the full 


and free exerciſe of that faculty, you have 
the whole force of reaſon in ſupport of 
your judgement ; but in the exerciſe. of - 


the diſcurſive art y you proceact f in * 
other manner, „ * 


When you pronounce the woo 5 


| Which this table is made to be mahogony, 
POW; mult. * recourſe to a medium, or 
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vou pronounce a 7 to * an 1 


you need no mean of proof, but that 
S iately from the object 


he will run 1 : many miles in che. jour, 
you muſt call in this aſſiſtance of awatch, 


well aſſured of .the juſtneſs alt this mer 
dium, en "FO, un: IrOnOUNCE; wit 
_ certainty,” f * - 8 


we employ TON our judging! or our 
_ \ſoning powers is complex and che dad 
ger grows leſs, in proportion as che ſubje * 
on which either are employed is 9 
and plain. But let it not be forgot, that 
the ſhorteſt and fimpleſt reaſoning is rea- 
foning ſtill; and the difference of. dang 
betwixt reaſoning and judging, 1s as two 
to one; and whoever employs che one in 
place of the other, in evincing primary 

ons 1s guilty of a capital miſtake. 3 
We have already ſaid, that it is in vain 

o ſet about the proof of the being of mat · 
ion, of gravitation, or any 
truth; that we cannot add 


. ay ching to the conviction we. have * 


theſe realities by any, or by: all, the arts 
of reaſoning; that we cannot. find a me- 
dium, or form a juſt ſyllogiſm, upon ſuch 


ſubjects; chat we may aſſume the truths 
in queſtion, as. is often done, for a prin- 


eiple c of reaſoning, and ſo fm af aph 


or haye recourſe by analogy to other truths I 


not more evident, and ſo produce à fri- 
. dem 


ann 5-07 < e | 7 | 
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nſtration ; .. that i it is impoſſible 
do give the form of ſyllogiſin, enthymeme, 
" 4 deer or any other ſpecies of Feaſon= 
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_ a; FX bende we mene wichous the i 
help of a middle term; and if what is 
Aready ſaid; vol. 1. p. 234. 234. 286. does 
not give full ſatisfaction, we defire any 
one to make the . . nd judge 
for hinaſelf. Fo . 
Nottwi landing the St 5 4 
an Monſ. Des Cartes, the middle term he! 
had- recourſe. to will be 3 Ot: eis i 
loſophical and proper, if not mgre 10, 
than any other that can be deviſed for the 
proof of any primary truth. By what 
middle term, or mean of proof, ſhall any 
one evince his exiſtence, ar perſonal iden- 
ity 2M And whers ſhall he fog a medium 


or © Gb ch, hie 91 

his ſecing or feeling g mid dle 

pretend to reaſon from it; bur we appe⸗ 
to all oh: writers on logic, er 


can be allowed to be reaſ nin 
all agree on three terms being ne cellary.to 
juſt reaſoning, and give many rules fo. Ly 
the proper uſe of. them; and as ſome x „ 
gard is due to the judgement of thoſe diy... 
have made che art of reaſoning ir ſtux 
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dy, we nen not to be raſh in pronquns 
cing any thing to be reaſoning, until we 
are poſſeſſed of the three terms 5 
by logicians, and can ſhew how the ruth <7 
is diſcovered, by comparing the middle DE. 
term with the two. extremes. But ſetting © 
aſide reaſoning altogether, every man x 5 
ſenſe will affirm, that the light which. 3 
ſces is light, and the ſtone which he feels 
is a 3 and re nat diſorders a» 
n pul 5 
— 1 2 
By what a” or nean $a —_ ; 
ſhall we evince the reality of matter and 
motion, the power in fire to conſume 
combuſtibles, and the power in animals 
to move hither and chither at pleaſre? 
General truths may be found, to which 
we may refer theſe. phenomena; but will | 
our reaſonings from theſe general truths ty 
produce a conviction equal to what is pro- 
duced in every rational mind by, imple _ 
attention? or will any wiſe man pug ' 
truths abſolutely evident to the hazard : 
of any proof of any kind? As men of un- 
| derftanding, we believe, inen dc 8 F 
8 * > wile, and he 
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Guſt, eſteem the wiſe, and love-the bene 
volent. — Now, is it poſſible to ind any 
ching to the conviction we have of cheſe 
bern truths by the art of reaſoning? 
© We: ſhall defy any man, if he hath in- 
foe the underſtanding of a man, to look 
upon the operation of fire, and doubt its 
baving a power to conſume combuſtibles; 
or on the motions of animals, and doubt 
their being endued with a power of action 


and ſelf- determination, which does not 
belong to dead matter; or to give atten 


tion to the converſation and behaviour of 
men, and doubt of their intellectual powers 
and moral diſ poſitions; or to the order 


and harmony of the univerſe, and doubt 


of the being and perfections of God. But 
if he is an acute reaſoner, we cannot defy 
him to with-hold his aſſent from conchi- 
ions that may be deduced from any gene- 
ral principles by the eſtabliſſied rules of 
reaſoning; becauſe it is not in our power 
to deduce them! in the manner that 1 is ne- 
ceœſſary to force the aſſent. Setting aſide 
mathematical demonſtration, it is 4 que- 
ſtion whether any reaſoning on any fub- 
ject can be rendered ſo ſtrictly conclu- 


5 me, as to * all doubting i in a 1 ” 


b 
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d es eee on which account, 
all ebay ought to be laid: aſide alroge= 
ther, or uſed with great ane in 7 
Y and Ae ed may nel to be- 8 
8 Aa diſpoſition. to believe; but hy all ; 

ns beware of. een he ſtreſs of che 
upon them: for if you do, the firſt Ry 
diſcovery chat is- 2 of a flaw. in any | 
part of your reaſoning, begets a hefita- 
; tion; and the communication of this diſco- . 
very ſpreads ; a general ſcepticiſm, that gives . 
2 great t trouble ta the friends of truth. and 2 
redounds in the iſſue to the detriment and a 
E. diſhonour” of religion, e 5 c 
7 ſenſe.” Fo ONES, 3 
1 We frankly 1 this the BE: 7h Fs a 1 
5 of eloquence is needed to engage che at- 
tention of 0 choughtleſs, relpitkte 
creatures, to the manifold dilplays of. the 
_ "being and pe -rfetions of God rich which f 
they are encompaſſed; but rm, that 4 
he Who is incapable of ſeeing the inviſible 
; "things of God by the things be hath made, 
i or of underſtanding his mind concerning | 
the capital duties of religion, from the re- 
peated declarations contained in his word, 5 


ee 
this Rules. If an . Y chuſe ta. 1 that 


* 


they infer the Faw truths, from the 
phenomen a, We allow a the Prado of 
upon conditio n they keep in mind, that 
the inference reſults immediately, | uns Y 


ayoidably, from due ue Attention to che object. 
and without the help of a term; 


or if they chuſe to call ſuch obvious a and s 
necellary deductions reaſoni We wall. 


not diſpute about a word, provided they. 


allow chat ſuch reaſoning i is not N ta 


the danger of thoſe errors and m { 
are table tor in eve ry other phy 
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There are in mathematics firſt p [ 
ples, which ſome mathematicians affirm. to... 
he capable of 2 tn Ws and. 6 
fore not in incitled to che | 
and which others alle 


rank on account of che neceſliry erer one 1 
is under of aſſenring to their truth 0 


ing Fairly propoſ chere 
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of every one who is endued wit 
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* waer id of a a man. Some: 2 


ariſing from a complex view of a multi. 
tude of relations and connections, howe⸗ 
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bend. that all juſt r one i — 
Al to common ſenſe, not orliỹ r 


Rep! as they proceed, but in the laſt Ante 
and reſult of the whole. But there is 4 


mighty difference betwixt the conviction 


ver obvious in themſelves, and chat w 


- are em ſimple : attention to one ob? 
vous truth, when fairly pr opoſecd, of 


when ſtated in eompariſon with its 'oppos | 


ſite abſurdity: 35 and there is a mighty dif- 


ce betwixt the capacity neceffary for 


pronouncing in the former and in th le. 


* * 
N e 
— WH 2» 


t. I band of His | 


wits before a jud ge, Whether he reaſons, 
or contents himſelf with a fair ſtate of the 
caſe in all its circumſtances, he cannot be 
| Haid to appeal to common ſenſe, but to a 
diſcernment that is uncommon, andbe- 
longs to thoſe only who are qualified to 

judge in ſuch complex caſes. But when a 
lawyer, or any other man, flates finple £ 


truths, obvious to every one who is aB ve 
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lief ariſing from ſuch high authority. . 
That any truth, or number of truth 4 
may become objects of common ſenile, 
they muſt be eaſily andb obyiouſſy percep= | 
tible to every one endued with the under- 
; ſtanding of a man, and impe. „ 
thoſe alone who are deſtitute of this facn- 
| ty altogether, or who, by accident or ar- 
tifice, have it impaired to a hs that 
2 denomunates them e 
3 There is an acquired as welle as A natu- | 
21 folly. Not only 1 in ſcience, but in bu- 
ſineſs alſo, men often make fools of hem 
_ ſelves, by affecting to be over-wiſez and 
5 with theſe the difficu ly of admitting oer- 
tain obvious truths is almoſt” as great” as 
6 with born idiots : but if there 1 is any re 
mainder of probity and good ſenſe, an 
; appeal may and ought to be made to it, 
With a. view to their being "made ſenſible = 
© of the truth propoſed, or of that abuſe of 
- their underſtanding which alone. prevents 6 
or obſtruds its reception; and whether 
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4 3 5 on the N dictates ef rea- 
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aſſent, or fix a convietion of - folly 2 

nonſenſe;. and the laſt j judgement, ho 

cver unpleaſant, is uſeful, and in many | 
_ caſes nccelſary, 2 * mes jor ther 


8 0 H a p. " =O VI. # "Fn 3 
in gs never fo deſpair of mens giving up 


reaſonings, and admitting ny 
. on the authority of Ou. 


\ Ive þ child or « peaſant N of 
2 the ſciences, and he plunges forth- 
with into unfathomable depths. Clear 
up his difficulties, and give ſatisfaction 
to his numberleſs queſtions, and he plun- 
Ses ſtill deeper. — Shew him the connec | 
tion of truths, and lay open the chain of 
' cauſes and effects, and without delay he 
| ſets about the pleaſant work of caſtle 
building, and with great delight goes on 
to enlarge, improve, and beautify his e- 
difice. But if he has good ſenſe 2 or- 

9 he may, after many Mdtlels g wr | 


EE, 3 o 


ani e We. this courſe; and 
courſe not much different from it has been 


2 e the „ oft 


1 A. js 
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ſet _ with che en on of d —— 


the ding ſet himſelf to bani 
very thing falſe and — + aha 
ſcience; but i overlooking the 
chief inlet of truth, alledged; that all our 
knowledge is derived from ſenſation, and 
from reflection on our ideas of ſenſation; 
and ſo laid his fucceſſors under the neceſ- 
| fty of demonſtrating | truths of which no 
man of ſellſe ever entertained a doubt, 
and which are indeed too obvious to re- 
quire or admit of proof or demonſtratio 
The unhappy effect of this 3 ſoon 
appeared in a writer of great merit; who 
plainly aſſerted, that we had no evidence 
for the reality of what we ins with -our 
eyes, and felt with our hands; and that 
houſes, lands, men, and horſes, were no 


_ © other than ideas; and that no poſſible 


| proof could be brought of their exiſtence. # 

And Mr Hume, purſuing the ſame track, 
diſcovered, that we have no evidence for 
any or for all the laws of nature, or the 
70 author of theſe laws. Thot h, on every 
5 trial, we ſee heavy bodies go to e cen- 
bi tre, we caundt, * , with any ew 
9 „ „ „ 


| judging of all uſcful ſabjeQs, and of the 


— to contume” co | BE; 
we find it in our Power to riſe from aur 
, and mare from. dark 5 thong 


2 — in nature. Though we perceive 


ace betwixt vice and virtue as 
tv 1 light and darkneſs, 
: haves: no 28 from 


I 3 Ae ah a 


| and virtue. And, finally, Ae we in 
habit a ern A. with wiſdom and 


ductoi ,ofghe hate: ah 

Theſe are alarming ee 20. 
dine. not only in our religious and m 
ents, but alſo in our way of 


8 0f juſt conduct in particular 
us not deſpair. —The lireragi | in 
wo. Be Eo. France 
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that. Were is r in N * nature of, 
things correſponding to our ideas of the 
beauty, dignity, and ſupreme excellen 7M 
of moral warth, and puzzle weak minds 
with fock TT in n the fame wand 


countenance to 5 charges 


never did, and it is hoped never will, 3 


place in Britain. For | n our writers a 


ny cauſes comdpire. in procuring a favour-. 
able reception to their extravagancies; 
yet it will not be Noe to ge r derte of 
a national Sar & a ads: 
derſtanding be e ever too com ans * ten 
dency to irreligion ever ſo ſtrong; yet if 
he retains but a portion of chat good ſenſe. 
Ty which our people have lung 

tinguiſhed, he will find. himſelf oe: 4 
neceſſity of admitting the belief of prima- 
xy truths. He may amuſe. himſelf with, 
the 3 eg that ck the w | 


Mag 6 traths may. be 
| but ĩt is real, cd. 


— a (clear, Ser 
iy view of objects 2 a others.is. 
'S. , obſcure, * co fi ſed; but the 
6 ye will take up the outlines at 
I, by repeated exerciſe,” may: gra- 


dually « come to a 
þ 7 
; f | 3 2 5 


aaſcu — Be in a de- 
e it impoſſible for them to 


are atk full in his views he deter- 
mined to play the fool, he nA He . 
vailed on to give up idle concei 
proceed on the belief of primary trut! 
For as the worſt and moſt: len ala: 
will, by Tepea ed trials, perceive t e dif- 
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ference between ſweet and bitter; 


HA \ el Seeed and: 8s the rudeſt forage will 


heap: 
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nciples of geometry; and all 4 
ies eſpecially, do Practiſe on N 


— friendly office done them. 
We will offer, r $a i 
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Ai, au 


ſenſe, and ail require e them 0 aa he 
part that becomes them. 


no frivolous reaſons in ſuppor 


: if they act likes cake offenſe and pr 
m giving the Inciſive: they:thalt-in bite 
attain a firmneſs of faith proportioned to 

honeſty of their endeavours, and the 
degree of man. of which ny AP 
poſſeſſed. 
It is comment chought, that the prima⸗ 
ry truths of natural religion may be had 
from the ancient ſages. — But this is a 
vulgar error; for the ſages of antiquity, 
though they have conveyed to us gy great. 
variety of the nobleſt thoughts, In the 
nobleſt manner, were not poſſeſſed of a 
complete ſyſtem of natural f 18h n; and 
whgever is deſirous of it, or of a ſyſtem of 
knowledge on this ſubject which. will ſtand 
= the trial of common aſs muſt have re- 
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no * concluſion. The premiſes are 
theſe: A work that indicates deſign, muſt 
be aſcribed to an intelligent author; the 
world is a work that indicates deſign, &c.; 
-propoſitions to which any man of Se 
ſtanding aſſents on the firſt; hearing, or 
from which it is not in his power to with- 
hold his aſſent when he comes to a clear 
underſtanding of the terms. But if they 
are ſubjected to proof, it will not be ſs 
eaſy eſtabliſhing their truth as is common 
Iy thought; for this plain reaſon, rhat, 5 
| Ike all other primary truths, they are too 
obvious to receive any addition to their e- 
vidence from any medium of . or | 
Forth of argumentation. es er 

Let us try the firſt propoſition, which 
logicians call the major. A work that in- 

dicates defign mult be aſcribed to. an 

telligent author. Nothing is more ind 
vioufly evident, or more .readily aſſented 
to by a man of ſound underſtanding ; but 
if a wrong-bheaded man chuſe to aſcribe : 
this work to chance, he is not to be con- 
futed by arguments. It is vain to tell 
him, that we know of no ſuch works|be- 
_ing produced 'by chance; becauſe he will 
| affirm, that we are not page with 
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on the improbability, or, - if you will, the 


impoſſibility, of producing the Iliad or 
the Eneid, by caſually jumbling the let- 
ters of the alphabet; 3 but he will fell you, - 
that he does not "aſcribe the formation of 
the univerſe to any ſuch. caſualty as we 
are capable of producing, but to a caſual 
revolution of atoms, immenſe and eter- 
nal. He will tell you, that by repeated 
throws of the dice, one may caſt up any 
number called for within a given time; 
and therefore will inſiſt, that any poſe 
{ible ſtate of nature may reſult from unli- 
mited revolutions of matter: and if he is 
dif poſed to put more confidence in the 
art of reaſoning than in the Maple die ate 
of reaſon, he will not ſubmit. * 
Mer Hutchiſon has undertzben to de- 
monſtrate the abſolute impoſſibility be - 
producing any ſuch complicated ſyſtem as 
_ this world, or even a ſyſtem inferior to 


Sp by chance, on account of the infinity | 


of oppoſite chances that muſt occur in e- 
very part to obſtruct the deſign... ' And this 


: ingenious author, it muſt be confeſſed, 
has gone as far as human {kill can go, to 


male out the Proof. But Mr Hutchifon | 
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was. too good a te to think it 
ſtrict proof; and therefore contented him 
{elf with, calling it almoſt nen 
which is in fact giving the cauſe to 
ſceptics; ; for no man N think himſelf 
bound to reſt in what is not her, oy 5 
almoſt demonſtration. . | 
A man of ſound. 9 1 at : 
once,. that order reſults from deſign, and | 
diſorder from. chance; and that infinite E 
tevolutions of chance, if any ſuch thing 
can be ſuppoſed, would produce infinite 
5 diſorder : but argumentation on this N ub x 
ject can have no other effect, than to put 
happy men on abuſing their madenbande. ; 
ing with chimerical ſuppofitions about 
* origin of the world, and to give them 
the boldneſs of maintaining ahfurdities, 
on a. moſt important 11 ubject, in contradic- 5 
tion to common ſenſe. „ Fats. 
Our ſucceſs with che. minor bee, 5 
will. be no better than 1 in Proof of the m 
jor. For though nothing i 18 more e ; 
than the order of the. univerſe, one will 
have difficulty in maintaining it againſt: 4 
Pertinacious. diſputant. Explain a fir "Uh 
engine, or any fuch complicated machine, 
to one anacquainted Win the fabj ect, and 
* 8 he 
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be aſtoniſhed. and in no” 115 eu 
admiration of the contrivance; but if 1% 
is captious; he will find fault, withour 
your having it in your power to give! Bit 
ſatisfaction. He will alledge, that m many - 
things have an aulewar appeararice,” and 
that ſome things are made in *{6* bung= 
ling a manner, as not to b ſpeak the hand 
of an artiſt. You may tell him, chat you 
are not enough maſter of the ſubject” to 
account for every thing, noi 
city to comprehend the whole} but ne | 
will Infift' upon his objedtions,” atid füncx 
out againſt che truth. Tn this manner (eg 
ignorant and ſelf-ſufficieht people ober 
to plans of gove 7 ment, and to all 0 works 
of deſign, which they” de nor ET. 
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= is 9 0 to e alt Aa conmition = 
parts, arid unity of deſign, which they | 
cannot ainſay; but they, on the other ys 
hand, bon out ſtrange and tincourh ap> — 
— hic E * 
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bas he cap 


und any argument upon their i gno- 
rance; but they affirm, that, as diſpu- 


rants, they have a right tc to with-hold their 


aſſent until they are ſatisfied. 'You tell 


chem, that they may be deceived by ap- | 


pearances; but they contend, that until 
theſe appearances are cleared up, they are 
bound to hold their minds in ſuſpenſe. 


It deſerves notice, chat ſceptics, and even 
: infidels, do not deny the primary truths, 


or alledge that they are altogether void of 


evidence, | but that they have not that full 
. evidence that is neceſſary to create a firm 


3 belief; and this evidence vou cannot pro- 


; walledge, Pans, hays: no right : to | 


eure them by any, or by all the forms of ; 


argumentation. All they aim at is to 
with-hold their aſſent; and that they will 


2 do; and that, it muſt be owned, they have 


2 right to do, if the ſubject in queſtion js 
to be determined by the rules of reaſoning, * 


and not by the N of a 


1 


| ſenſe. | f 1 6 


Lou may ancidatl many * ad 
3 | give ſatisfaction to ſeveral objections. You 


may do more: By careful inſpection, Abe. | 


can ſhow, to the ſatisfaction of the ſcep- 


tie, chat what appeared en is re- 
gular | 
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| diſcord i is harmony not unde 


that a ſeeming blemiſh is a beauty i in the 


works of God: but vo will not filence 
him. You have ſomething farther to * 


cannot give a full anſwer to his objections, 


until you explain the whole; and that you 


cannot do, Good ſenſe requires, that he 
ſhould be oe with leſs ſatis faction; 


but he demands proof; and as you — 


out reſerve or limitation. 
Whether the ſceptic 18 acuatod by "Þ 


pertinent, curioſity, a ſpirit of contradic- - 


tion, or a yet worſe principle, it muſt} be 


* 5 


f "owned, ; ' that, as a diſputant, he has a 
right to infiſt in his demand; and on be- 


ing refuſed, to with-hold his  aflent; 

which he can do with more caſe, and-with 
ourſe of a 

| difpute, chan he could have done, if vou 


'a much better grace, in the 0 


had ſubmitted the rruth to his wt hh oc : 
| 5 by: a imple appeal. 

It is ſurpriſing, that chis ice 
a ey attending the method of argumenta- 
tion, ſhould have been ſo lon g overlooked 
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their ave «6 yer any « one e may Mar"; ff 
ſimilar innemer — men of good under- 
ſtanding, | g themſelves in 
common life, pi. too great eagerneſs ta 
ono. * too obvious: to adn e | 


The Rp Py , ot 8 for tho 
. being of God ic, to put the groſs abſur« 
_ dity of the contrary od 1 | in * 7 
. . | 


4 R 8 objedts' to the uſe of ana- 

L logical reaſoning in proof of the be-' 
ing of God: and though this method of 
reaſoning has been practiſed in former 
ages, and probably may be uſed in after 
times; yet the obſervation of this in ge- | 
- Nious writer on this ſubject i is equally 3 in- 
_ titled to notice with his other objechlons ta 
primary truths: for it will not be denied, 2 
that the univerſe is a fingularity that Ch a 


not be reduced to any genus with . 


we are acqu ainted; and, therefore, 


* wave not | acceſs. to reaſon from” works" 


* 


that we know or can 8 muſt have 


for its author a bei g of aconceivable 


power and wiſdom; nd pronounce all 
oſe unreaſonable who. hefirare, in admit- 


ting this truth. But it is not fit to put 


truth on the iſſue of 
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_ ZR. — That we do no know all th pole 


mon n Kut, ould give — to he obj 0 
tion; but common ſenſe gives an imme 
diate check to all ſuch ſuppoſſtions. 7 G7 
Cicero among the ancients, and Fene- 
ww and Tillotſon © among the moderns, 
| Have given us the analogical reaſoning in 
all its ſtrength; but to a judge of diſcern- 
ment, the conviction will be found to a- 
riſe,” not from the ſtrength of the reaſon- 
ing, but from the ſecret imperceptible in- 
fluence of common ſenſe. To this pur- 
pole, 4 it is worthy of notice, that the Eng- 
bh Archbiſhop is the perſon who does 
full Juſtice to the ſubject. — Whether 1 om 


d. or from that rc of | 
Ir OP wich be diſtin- 


— 
IFBE ˙¹ä ths Wer me en ee ee, Picks our he ranging 
* 
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What would the world think of a, man. 
who ſhould advance ſuch an opinion a as 
this, and write a book for it? This in- 


deed is irreſiſtible. He muſt be void of 
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er is this the buſineſs only . , 
younger days, but of our whole fe. . 
the great exerciſe and chief employment 
of all men, from the king on the throne 
to the peaſant on the dunghill, is to form, 

and execute, and 0 Plans of conduct, 
and works of deſign. Certain portions of 
time muſt be allotted to animal enjo: ment 
in common with lower animals; but the 
chief care, the great anxiety, the toil and 
the time of all, not exceptin 8 the meaneſt 
and loweſt” of mankind,” is, to gratify 
mig e and ſenſations of a higher or- 
; from the gratification of which, and 
Frakes our animal een we derive the 
enjoyment of life. %ͤ 11 er Sit 

Let any one ee the variety * ex . 
amples of this kind which occur to his 
een fee and then ſay, whether 
can ſuppoſe a rational being, ſavage or 
civi | ek owe incapable of entering in- 
| to works of defign, and of diſtinguiſhing 5 
| them from hy * We ee randor 
2 powers of ts a ee 1210 ad, III 
all our enn are in e at as 


ceive it — it is apparent. ; Bac if dne 1 
is a viſible connection and combination of 1 
power, motion, and action, in promoting 


| _ one purpoſe, chere e Will b N — IJ 4 


cha oppoſite, by every one N 
is in 1180 full Stein of nk rational 


— conjec- = 
Ps ho} miſtake; and in this caſe; peo= 4 
ple may be impoſed on by · thoſe of ſupes = I 
rior capacity. Ter even in - chis caſe, it 4 


to works of deſign be faint, as are A 0 — 
gures of men and animals which Per 
in THE clouds, they have no 8 in "= 
eribing them to chance. Kopp aft 2 
OLE TOUTE D ſemb 
LEED 
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a laſs about. the Kg 14 


Fe or a 


9 4 * 
: 3 


oppoſe, . ſuch pe fect Socks pee de 
2rmed by a caſual concourſe of aton * 
Now, is it to be imagined, that they who. 
onounce ich ſuch accuracy and firm: 
10 on u 2g ſuch as theſe, can be ak 


ſubjects; but it is — ors 80 ho 
is not delirious to entertain a ſerious doub bt 
or che . and Lene of the author 
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chimerical ſuppoſitions, or 


— 


be on ney this vat arg 1 


is no other God take one; dich is ex- 
tremely abſurd. For, to ſay nothing of 
their acting againſt the rules of juſt rea- 


ſoning, by taking upon them the proof 
of a negative, they ought, at leaſt, before 
they offer any ſatisfaction on the ſubject. 


to have inquired; whether, in our en 
bghtened age, any man in his ſenſes n. 


ſpects that more gods 


be extended to wilful folly; 
te give dle e to 


Tou- have got acquainted wiph "RPA 


Jaable work, the Spirit of Laws, for in- 
ſtance, and in a circle af friends expreſs 


your eſteem of the ane the judge- 
ment, and genius, of the author; 
are interrupted by ſome impertinent 
2 who tells you, that you are nor 
Certain whothey this work is to be afcrib 


| omg: Lau pauſe, a 
A bln, Udet he eee 
author pri the wy ares de Monte W 


eſs; and ee of men, 


does not, you go on with 
the 5 of Monidfquiiens! without. = - 
| objection. In the ſame manner, 
on all other ſubjects, | 
religion 3 againſt which - mankind 
been fo long indulged the kiberey of, 


gent wn Soil eb adn Be i 
. r will he, but on due information, 
proper evidence, admit of an. . 
CIA becauſe Aa work of deſign I 99500 
one, and but one author, to a ſound un 


The work itſelf may: give 


fubordunate — N but, on that ſupp 
tion, the mind always fixes on and reſts 
in nn If. you are well in- 

ormed, that your watch is the work, not 
ol one, but 0 a number of artiſts, xou do 
eit: but thas is no raſon 


- , = AN e To” 


or any otherwork'et defign. Whether we 
may not ſuppoſe a community, conſpiring 
with ſuch perfect unanimity in the pro- 
duction of ſome great work, that the ho- 
nour fhall not be due to one individual 
more than another, we will leave to the 
diſcuſſion of thoſe who delight in ſuch 
| queſtions ; but the ſubje@ under conſide- 
ration here, is not what men may conceive, 
but what they will believe; and we af- 
firm, that, without good evidence to the 
contrary, common ſenſe will always reſt 
jn the belief of that fingle author pointed 
out by the phenomena; and that on all 
ſubjects it is the province of common ſenſe 
to baniſh chimerical ſuppoſitions, 'and. reſt 
in the belief of realities,” pointed out by the 
works of nature or art. And if proper 
care is not had to give full exerciſe to this 
privilege of our rational nature, there is 
an end of all cercainty; we are immediate 
ly in fairy-land, and expoſed to all t 5 
_ -} dreams and deluſions of falſe learning. + x 
A way of thinking is ſo natural ho 
jult, and ſo conſonant to the reaſon of 
men, that even they who, becoming vain 
in their imaginations, and whole | fooliſh , 
hearts were ae to a degree that filled 


„ „„ | heaven 


- —_ 


oy wel 4 hangs is it is true, char they 


| erilegiouſiy ti rar 
honour to: nfe 


to pay that 990 8 to the laws of 1 

and even to a weak mortal, w ich is due 

only to God); yet ſtill it may be queſtion- 
ed, whether any people was ever fo depra- 
ved, or beſotted, as to loſe ſight of one ſu- 
preme being: or, if any ſuch are to be 
found, we preſume no man of ſenſe would 
propole any other Method of ſetting them 
right, than by pointing out that admira- 
ble harmony, and unity of deſign, which 
Ini ie reh fo \Waſtriouſly from 7 Tace of 


een the batten cp Hh? God, 
484 followed after vanities, it pleaſed him 


to 2 and 7 many ſigns and 
ad PO me, Wonders, 


* S —ů— 
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HiinſelF i in 6nd din; nchen ct 5 
| up, ſo often foretold, and ſo Tong _ 


one — zAnd4 ſhall: we 1 
face of this light, 80 ene to e tabli 
the belief of this doctrine b. aphyſic 
arguments? We who eee 85 — 
of the licentiouſneſs of ſceptics, ſhall we 
wantonly attempt a proof of a truth of 
which no man of ſenſe entertains a . 4 
8 | > 
. diſciples of A were e 97 
ſatisfaction, hecauſe they founded on rea- 
ties; but it is below the dignity of a di- 
Vine or philoſopher to fight with chimeras. 
Theſe ancient heretics had not the boldneſs 
of modern theoriſts, who 'ſcruple not to 
reſolve natural and maral evil into the di- 
vine will ; but, from 2 f ſame averſion 


which all guilty perſons have af bringing 
the charge home to themſelves, they fan- 
cied themſelves under the neceſſity of ha- 4 


ving recourſe to two gods, the authors of 1 


all that is good or evil in the wok, This 


groſs er error is, hehe long fince and! 
and 
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= is impoſlihle to e . bing: of 
God, and be ignorant of his attri- 
butes: for if, on the teſtimony of the 
ature, we admit the . 
the ——— "$a if theſe phenomena give 
any information at all, they muſt 
us of both. The eſſence of God, as 
eed the eſſence of all beings torch tever, 
+ d from us; and all that we: Know: of 
any being, is certain powers or attribute, 
which we hold to be eſſential to that be- 
ing. There any certain aeg ellen 
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8 to e pro to rational 
beings ; and our knowledge of theſe makes 
up all the knowledge we have of ſuch be- 
ings: And, in like manner, the notices 
we have of the powers and perfections of 
the ſupreme, bein make up 
| ledge we have, or can n have, of him; and 
if the phenomena of nature give us ns - * 
 deas at all, they muſt, as has been ſaid 
give us an idea of the attributes of Gn | 
We; acknowledge, that it is impoſſible 
to avoid the idea of God: when we loo 
on this phenomena of nature; but if . 
— ie content c —— wich bwerda v with 


0 form. _— — immenſe 
of nature, Fer- ede et a. 
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ing, which he upholds in being, and pro- 
tects from danger, and for whom he 
makes continual and bountiful 3 
without acknowiedging his immenſe be- 
nevolence and parental care. And eben- 
we recollect the various ſafferings of body 
and mind, which he hath connec d with, 
ade conſequent Mn, en 
deviation from moral rectitude, even 4 
this life, and the natural dread which e- 
very guilty perſon has of a more exact 
retribution in another ſtate, it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to avoid an idea of his tre- 
mendous j . for eee a full diſ- 
: play of the juſtice of Gad is not to be e- 
pected till t the ſcene 1 is finiſhed, and moral 
e Te omen 3* * we 13 


8 ſavage, athens choongh the woods 
in purſuit of his game, or in purſuit of 
his enemy, without looking further, n ne ay 

know Be, pa the” HA gh he 85 


* 


4 © 


and the earth; 


3 — every . being. TY 


2 with a clearneſs and ſtrength. that "oe 1 2 t 
7 high ſatisfaction. Shov „ 
'5 Derry to a ſavage, and he is barely — 1 — 


tion is wholly e employed in acquir 
improving, 1 enjoying, a great fort rtune; 
may have the. ſame imperfect, faint, 9 
ſcure idea'of Ges wich the moſt ignorant 
ſavage: but all ſuch ignorance is utter 4 
inexcuſable; becauſe the inviſible things 
* _ as a er WR clear- 
thin are Ef 8 h che bear ns 
ch, -the ſeas, and the air, the - 
fire, the re and che ſnow, 064 | publiſh. _ 


Ignorance of God, and 1 
neſs with his perfections, is more unpar- 
donable in this ahan+ wg any other age 3 . 
becauſe we are furniſhed with A Ve 
excellent writers, who from the pheno- 1 
noi of nature, have pointed e out © what "- 
ve are concerned to know and attend =: 4 


a clock or a 


ün with the uſe of the 


+ * E 
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connection and combination of 


manner, if the moſt 1 
Pluche, be will have not only a 


6 
 aFOUL id him with ſome; degree of attention 


5 plants for their ſupport and pouriſhment; 
| the exact PolGing of the A bodi 
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he is capable of, and in em 
his idea of the machinery is his admira- 
tion ef the ability of the artiſt. In like 

gnorant pagan; out 


i; not an idiot; wall peruſe, with: 1 
rate attention, the works of Derham, — 
or the Diſplay of Nature by the Abbe de. 


tion, but a ee both of the being and 


0 A few undou N 


ſucceſſion, of day and night, 10 een 


and harv eſt; the regular ſucceſſion of a- 
nimals, with parts and nn ſuited to 
their way of life; the exact proportion ob- 
ferved in the birth of males and females; 
the exact and regular ſupply of feeds. and 
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ion eee >< led turn 
attention to theſe, and a multitude of 

e facts, expoſed to obvious obſervati 
and — tell what he thinks of the power 
the wiſdom, and parental care ol che a au- 
thor of nature. For 
Not to reaſon, n , 25, 7 4; 


Mien of taſte and Faroe he look into 
and Demoſthenes, and pronounce : 


k - 2 


them orators; they look into Homer and 
We and are tranfported vith kheir in- 
ve and creative powers; 1 at cannot 


nd ill of the 1 05 


che I ; bp overlook the ſtructure of 
the xiniverſe, and pretend to be ignorant 


of the. perfections of its author. From 


the facts recorded of Lycurgus, Solon, and 


Numa Porapiliug, they allow them to be 
Ee Kanten and wiſe legiſlators; but 


chiinen Sir Iſaac Newton to be almoſt 


vine, for having given us a clear confiſt- 5 
Netary * but 


ent account of the pl. 


* 


* 41814 


5 


ing ſo unfair and . as comes nothing 
ſhort bf downright Atheiſinʒ and will un- 

\ doubtedly cover thoſe who are chaigeable- 
with it with ſhame and confuſion, at 
that tremendous period, when the honour | 


* him with « our ears, or feel his e 
by our external organs; neither do we hear, 
or ſee, or feel, any. of the living bein 
with which we are acquainted, "whether 
rational or irrational: but as from the 


manife 
not aſſent! in the one caſe, And Irelitats: n 


*% + "© 8 & 36 4 5 2 . 
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it. 1 he gui. . 
” Wit out incu ring * 1 K. s 
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of the Divine Majeſty will be Kacke 


RB: 15 * 2 7 * 


fore angels, devils, and men. 
We cannot ſee God with our eyes, or 


words, the looks, the geſtures, and vas 


rious actions of animals, we have a clear 
7 exhibition A thoſe powers of which "they 
are polleſſed, and as from the regular o- 
peration of the laws of nature; we have 
undoubted information of the ex! 
laws, which we do not, and cannot per- 
ceive by our ſenſes; ſo from the works of 
God, we have a diſtinct, clear, and full 


ence of 


ſtation of his perfections; and can- 


the 0 


0 8 


4 


elity; for that excuſe i 94 
e eiche direct view of the fun 


from hence to doubt of the 

- exiſtence of this luminary, or of the ſplen 
* dor wherewith it is incompaſſed? 1 
N - Lord. E olingbroke, with great ap 
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9 i ance of. Prous: bumili ity, 


perſon of its worker, is as 5 [ 
| the ſame wry at thi teen years of age; 
and the knowledge at chat age is as real, 
as the knowledge attained at the age . | 
twentyrtl ree, which takes in all the pe- 
© br: | it; [ es of thape, complexion, and fea - 
tures; and may on that Account. be e 
adequate. W 
Divines and on ham... n 
always. obſerved the caution and, modeſt 
2 cireumſpection which 1 18 fit, in their Tear 
ſionings about the divine nature and per- 
fections: and perhaps all reaſoning on this 
ſubject ought to diſmiſſed, and all our 1+ 
deas of the attributes of God ought to be 
derived immediately from the ſimple teſti - 
bee the phenomena, and the expreſs 
c 8 — 54306 for then our be | 


knowledge of 


* 


his is philoſo 


A ICT hag 


in ſtrength and quickneſs; and give us 


into abſurdities more pernicious 


chan the ignorance of ſavages: but if we 


will act the part which becomes us, and is 
incdmbenit on 1s; we may attain to 3s 
clear and diſtinct perceptions and feelings 
of the perfections of God, by the faculty 
which diſtinguiſhes us from the lower 2. 
nimals, as we have of other objects, by 
the faculties we enjoy in common witch 
them; and the more wre give exerciſe to 
dur nobler powers, they grow the more 


mill truer, clearer, and r 
tie 1 Fei ruths, 
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n. experience men have of the oth 
Julie ce of God, renders all hefitation about 
9-1 attributes ea Hr ine xcigſubl. 
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Verounded, us 1550 Ares a monu- 
[PI — ofithe; juſtice and goodneſs of 
d, with what face can vs heſirate, is 


5 4 
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1 1 * ; 
Sou. 15 * I 
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eyes upon it; ther if Shen = ee . ; | 


probity and good ſenſe wWherewith they 
are endued, on occurrences which appear 
every day, and every hour, they thall- 


find it impoſſible to account for the bleſ- 


ſings of life, without having recourſe 10 
the goodneſs, or the evils of life with⸗ 
2 e 2 e 2C 


Aha Ma NC numberleſß 1 ces 
es, are poſſeſſed of a variety of bleſlings- 
which make the happineſs of our lives, as; 
a fact that will nat be. diſputed; and that” 
the greateſt part of theſe bleſſings are de, 
rived; not from our own {kill or indu 17 
but from the conſtitution of nature, and 
the bounty of its author, 18 another 096 
which can as little be diſputed. Now, to to 
what ſhall we aſcribe. this bounty: in the r. 
thy r eee Was he 
of confer 
was completelyaperfect and bleſſed befo: 
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ve came into ane * would be. pery 


to our eee W We 0 
dare to ſuſpect him of beſtowing e 2 
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we ſuſpect Hint of ſelfiſhne | 
he' Who gave being to all © hangs N 


8 


# » 
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fands in need of nothing, be ſuſpected 
of malice or Telfifhnefs ? If, chen, we 
eLangot ſuſpect. him of inſidious or ſelfiſh 
. s, and know that he was under nd 
| neceſſity of making this World, and für- 
niſhing it as he has done, Hat account 
all we make of hat wer feel i in our elves; 
and ſee in ſuch an immenſe variety of 
creitures ? T Why did he give us exiſtence, 
and why Has he endued us with thoſe de- 
fires a and capacities by which we are diſtin- 
JETT and why has he preſented us 
with ſo great A variety of objects to fill 
Jr capacities, ahd' ſatisfy thoſe deſires? | 
We may avoid * the truth,” and be 
ubvilling . An no w 6 aden we 


2 


2 bak for 57 us, 52 ade r ating 
we have ee Is him, "we Haga Ad 


3 the ar baus in 3 cat 


41 . 
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abt his being good I 


N communicated in a variety of 
3 bernd WHEY we are able to con 


to believe 


is communicated en e all the rounds 


leſs Fay CO beyond our compre- 
caſion, and probably beyond che com- 
prehenſion of all ereated intelligence; and 


if we ourſelves feel the effects of this uni- 


verfal bounty; can we be inſtnſible of the 
b N we are under to the divine 


iſe. of falle rache b, pos bein 
dice of our great benefactor? Is it 


dam. is it gratitude, or is it good Kue, 
to beſitate about the goodneſs. of God? 
ee are evils in life, as well ag bleſſ- 
ings; and as. the latter bear witneſs. to the 
dneſs, ſo. do che former bear witneſa 


 mithe jane of God, (2 eu 
ſolve bleſlings. into ; benevolence ;/, bus, if 


nec, which; in — government 0 of God, 
muſt hs fer vate it T0 3 


FR ht to Sas, 
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. divine benevolence i is regulated by wiſ⸗ 
dom; but in permitting or inflicting e- 
vils, you muſt believe, that he has a ſtrict 
regard to juſtice; and cannot, without 
heinous impiety, ſuppaſe the leaſt degree” 
of pain or miſery that does not flow from 
this attribute; and therefore, Whether 
you incline it or not, you are bound to 

acknowledge the juſtice of God in every 
inſtance of pain or miſery you ſee 1 in nd 5 
or Te in , * e een e, 


. I 1555 TE declined accounting for the fofeithgs 
of infants, and inferior animals, becauſe the ſubject does 
vot fall within the ſphere of common ſenſe. They who 


ſatisfy themſelves with a mere hypotheſis, may, if they 
2 will, ſuppoſe another ſtate of exiſtence, in which animals 

ſhall be fully compenſated for their undeſerved (ſufferings, 
while we content ourſelves with affirming what we know, _ 
For ought we know to the. CONFTATY, the ſufferings of i in- 
nocent animals may be ſtrictiy due to the ſyſtem of which ; 
they make a part, and may be compenſated and overpaid _ 
by benefits derived from the ſame ſyſtem; but without a 
revelation, or ſome data in nature to which we have 

not acceſs, it is impoſſible to fhow how the ſufferings of 
mere animals can be compenſated, or ſhould. be due se 
the ſyſtem in ric juſtice: nor is it poſſible to trace the . 
Juſtice of many diſpepſations of Providence even towards 
moral agents, — But this does not hinder us from; ac-', | 
counting for the well-deſerved ſufferings of many guilt ,x, 
perſons within our knowledge, or adhering to the Sense, 

ral poſition, That it is impoſſible there ſhould be an) 
(uſeing any kind, under a Perfect beer, that 
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50 may be at a loſs about many diſ 
Penn of the divine providence; and 

no wonder you ſhould: but whether yo 
can or cannot trace this or the other act 
e A ne you are bound 

pron it juſt; becauſe it is not in 
your power 1 to eee that the ſupreme 
ruler hows, on any confiderations. be nn 
acknowledgement you. owe. to jv ay 
inge, and much more to God. 8b Juld a 
man's conduct have no appearance of jus 
ſtice, or ſhould it even have a ſtrong ap- 
PFATANEE of "2s . p: ak if you know 


kis a peng wr ar n n tempration he 
has in the preſent caſe to do wrong, you 
are bound to ſup poſe, that he has con- 
ducted himſelf by rules of juſtice Which 
you cannot afſign: but the obligation, be+ 


comes N 8 in Judging of the 


© Way +: daft FFF 414 i einn £0 
is not due in fri juſtice. — Te, p W 100 beet. 
wre have not; is filly ; — and to diſſemble the knowledge 


pv 


we have, is diſingenuous. On this account, we may der. 
celine accounting for tlie ſofferings of innocent animals; 


dut muſt reſolve the well-deſerved JONES of: "PE a. 
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may deviate from the 600 dale 
— me or weakneſs, but it 


the wiſe and che We nee e feine n the 
ery" bur always with a declared reſerva- 

on of t Ute" Wine rectitude of che 
Some of the learned hav 
of trial, to 


| count for the able evils to Which 
the human race is fubjected; and all men, 
learned and Ae ned ae had rec burſe 

do a future ſtate of retribution, b to redreſs 
the evils of this life; and perhaps the phi- 
loſophers of our day are the only perſons 
who have had the inconſiderate temerit) 

5 | of accounting for the evils we feel and fear, 
4 OY "recourſe to the juſtice of 
| Go . © ig * — 5 Cp a in * 1 "= m_ ons - el 

Our later writers a Web given us plain 
enough Ante of imbartaſſinents ariſing 


from the nature and conſtitution of t th 2 


* enen, N 
8 * ' 
1 


lot furmount; Sl In nn hab we 
_— not only on the principles of found 
philoſophy, but of common ſenſe {+ for it 
is nennt to talk of difficalties and im 
barraſſments > arifipg fe conſtitutic of 
things to the ſupreme being gave 
4 exiſtence of free choice. Limited rulers 
may, for MEE g the peace and order 
of ſgciety, be ſometimes laid under the 
neceſſity | of treating. their ſubjects with | 
greater ſeverity than otherwiſe they would. 
chuſe; but no ſuch neceſſity can take place , 
in the divine adminiſtratio#: nor are we 
at liberty to figure diffculties and imbate 
raſſments of which we are ineompetent 
judges, when: we may account for all e- 
vents by the abſolute perfe tions of the di- | 
vine nature, and rectithdde of the divine 
will. Al are agreed in the impoſſibi ity 
that the Deity ſhould counteract his OWN | 
eſſential perfections 1 in the formation ore N 
ecution of his plan; and therefore. the 
moſt diſtant hints, or obſcure ſurmiſes of  M» 
his having 1 framed a conſtitution of things 
a which laid him under a neceſſity of treat- . 
1 ing his ſubjects improperly, or of em. 


J | uns or E any ſufferings of 5 
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OY were not ſtrictly due.” SAR to wes: 

Teje jected, as unphiloſophical, blaſ hemous, 
and abominable. Ws a Ne 

It is worthy of notice, chat 85 Chri- 
ſtian revelation gives complete fatisfaQtion 
on this ſubject, by informing us of a plan | 
of government, in which wiſdom, juſtice, 

. and goodneſs, have full ſcope, and in 
which every. act of goodneſs is an act of 
juſtice, in conſequence of the inter poli- | 

tion of one who has. merited for himſelf 
and gthers : ray perſon, to wit, of high- 
eſt dignity, who, by a courſe of ebay. 1 | 
lelled obedience, has merited, in the ſtrict 

72 ſenſe. of the wart favotirs of v various kinds | 
f for his adherents, which, 3 in no conſiſten- / 

cy with wiſdom, equity, or juſtice, 8 
otherwiſe b be conferred Sp: chem. . 
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T 0 is 5 at we, have 

; the ſame quick my clear. perception N 
or the edge, and A age. 8 we 


| have | 
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| have of the wiſdom und power, 6 8 
for a reaſon that is little to o honour 
namely, that our hearts dre not ſe ge 


as our underſtanding. 1 a man has un- . 


derſtanding b but one degree above the level 
of an ic ot, it is not in his power to ſur- 
vey the harmony of rhe univerſe, without 


perceiving the power and wiſdom. of him 


1 condudts and r the whole: but | 


"ey to juſt ideas of AS 0 5 ls 
and one cannot have true views of the Ju- ; 


Nice of God, without, being poſſeſſed E | 


this quality 1 in ſome degree. But bad as 
our hearts may be, God has not left him- ; 
ſelf without a witneſs to his adorable per- 
fections: for if we look into the bottom | 
of our minds, we ſhall find a percep- 
tion, with a feeling too, in ſome; degree, 
both of the goodneſs and juſtice of God, 

Your ſervant, whom, you have raiſed 
from indigency to -cretfitable circum 
ces, appears inſenſible f F 2 | | | 
| Becauſe. he belongs to your far ily; he 
looks upon all you have done for him as 
due; ; and becauſe you have not done all 
pected; and perhaps becauſe | you 
have * more for others than for him, 
| N 2 | 
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he * light of all your as ani; 
himſelf to no trouble to pleaſe you, and | 
| jo ſeruple of offending : hard- 
ly behaves with decency in your preſence; 
and in your abſence, and among his fel- 
low- ſervants, takes the liberty of ſpeak- 
wg omg acting againſt your aer me 
intereſt. You have it in your power to 
nee to beggary and — but 
do it not, and are unwilling to 80 in 
Tou overlook his ingratitude, and conti- 
nue to do him favours; but he is the 
more emboldened in his inſolence and in- 
gratitude. He knows that you can pu- 
niſh him as he deſerves; but believes that 
you are too good to do it. Let no man 
ſay, that this is a fictitious character 
for there are not wanting inſtances of 
ſuch baſeneſs towards men; and this i 
dhe well-known behaviour of multitudes | 
towards Almighty God. Now, we appeal 
to any diſintereſted perſon, who has any 
degree of goodneſs and probity, and defy 
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the monſtrous ingratirude of ads 


julgement 7 mene to pr 
beat blind his judgement, a r corp « his 
heart, are no more, he ſhall — ruth 


tion. 4} r e refer” 45 6 45 
AI is worthy; of Ati een 
rality of men, even of bad 
more diſtinct, clear, and Wendy views! . 
che juſtice than of the I 5d. 


dition to ſenſe and reaſon © but their 
ideas of the _ attribute! are ei 


b, cha their ideas of Ache Nes 6 
fear. True. But the fear of har? 


; 0 


abs A* AbrEAL 10 "3" 
the Wh of puniſhment 7 Ir is the ap of 
evil deſerved; a fear which,” in fpite of 


their utmoſt endeavours, it is impoſſible 
to baniſh from their hearts. Enthuſiaſin 


on the one hand, and- libertine reaſoning 


on the other, has done much to * 
che fears of bad men; but to extingui 
the ſenſe of demerit, and of evil connect- 


ed with it, or conſequent. upon it, is ur- 


terly impoſfible, The experiment has been 
tried a thouſand times, and will be tried 


r 
S 7 


as long as there are bad men inthe world; 5 


but with no ſucceſs, or with none that is 


anſwerable to the iber ee Even 


dhe preſumption and boldneſs raiſed by 


habits of vice and impiety, are but tem- 


Porary, like thoſe raiſed by drunkenneſs 


* rational faculties: for eee the man 
comes to himſelf, he ſees his danger, be- 


Wals his folly, is forced to paſs ſentence 


upon himſelf, or to eee the! jt 
ſtice of the divine government. as 0 


monly: told of the intrepid compoſure of 
upright men in ſcenes of danger, or of 
the conſternation and terror which fre- 
| n ſeizes bad. men on theſe N 


we 


I there is any truth in 1 com- 
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we. ect 3 that a . . betwint 
guile; and puniſhment, ; innocence and ſafe- 
ty, is inſeparable from the rational foul. 
Men think it a reproach on their under- „„ 
ſtandings to doubt of the being of God, : 2 
or. even to heſitate about the immenſity of 
That power and wiſdom which upholds. 
and governs the ſyſtem of nature; 5 but if 
| they judge right, they ought to think 5 it 
not leſs ſhameful to heſitate about the 
goodneſs or. juſtice of God; for to think, 
chat a being of abſolute perfection ſhould 
love a bad man, or not love a good man, 
is a flat contradiction to that rationality 
on which we value ourſelves. And fi "= 
ther, men ought to be more careful de 
form juſt ideas of cheſe than of any — 
the divine attributes; becauſe falſe or = 
us notions of the HO a 7 . 
and hurtful to —— chad: any en _—_ 
 falfities we admit into Out mind, Ee? 
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| his character, and by it he will chiefly > 
vern himſelf. In like manner, it concerns 
us much to give attention to all the diſco- 


rectitude of the divine will; beca\ 
and by it alone, we can mega our 
pectations with certainty... The imm 
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LE ina be conceive, that a + ” ab- 
= flute perfection ſhould do wrong), e. ia 


A not, all cafes, 2 what i 2 25 and to 


TF one 4 bulineſs 8 Bok * to 
A tranſact with any perſon, or depends 
on his friendſhip, he will be deſirous of 
all the information, he can get of his ca- 
pacity, diſpoſition, and principles 3. hut, 
1 58 all, will be anxious to know, his 
eading principle; becauſe that conſtitute % 


veries we have of the divine attribute 
to be in a particular manner artentive to the 


: by p it, 
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goodneſs and D affection -of G = 

ut. his irręconcileable 
creates equal fears 
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ance; oY from irs ea almoſt pers 3 


doubt or ſuſpicion concerning i ir. "Sp 
It is extremely difficult t Wt 


40 intelligent being; even r limited * 
| 2 . thould _ wrong” of free — 


with many learned men; as tb perſuads 
then; that moral eri nuſt al | 


n, chat the faulty conduct; K e 
is ab 0 utely unaccountable; and ſuch as 


boi not been ſcen and felt. If 
nase in Foe manner of inferior 


_ could not be expected or believed, if 4 is 


itated alter ately by, theſe * and 
Fears, we > ſhould be 1 mightily diſturbed. 
nd confounded; if the abſthite tectituds 
of the divine will did not afford a ſolid” 
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be the only perfect ſtandard of re 


fions: and this 1 


him whoſe underſtanding is infinite, and. 
- whoſe power is without controul# whoſe = 
_ Jadgement in all chings is according to 
truth} and whoſe will is irreſiſtible. We 
muſt therefore, in contradiction to all ap- 


the world, learned and unlearned, and to 
4 the foolifh ſuggeſtions of our” PT WI 
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preme, net that, in all caſes, he/ do oth. 
what is fit and right; that iniquity anſd 


be far from him; and that his will muſk 
ctitude? 
The man of the beſt — and 
; ; nt. m LY, in ſome parti 


cular caſcs, wang the plaineſt aer 
* Wins,” Wa indolence and inat 


wks 855 the firmeſt attachment to truth 
and juſtice, may not, in every compe 


tion with other intereſts, give full exer- 


tion to his good principles; and the man 
of the greateſt fortitude, and firmneſs. 
mind, may not be able, in many — 


to wrichſtand the blind impulſe of his paſ 
zakes an eaſy account of 

the deriations Be bnſired" beings, 4 But Pp 
FP lea Low e place with 


pearances, and to the fooliſh opinions of 
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e of the ies will, have a alvays' re- 


ated themſelves by che. expectation of a 
late of happineſs or miſery, prope tioned 
to the degree of cheir virtue or vice: and 
they muſt neceſſarily do ſo; becauſe Wi is 
ee Toi - them to: doubt, the 
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eee of this attribute is 
_ u er- in in — fe,” 
in in ester er. right 


ee certainty, What 1s NI by 
Gt, there are many more in which 
levee: the moſt abſolute] c ertain 

{> our belief of the purity and rectitade 
of the divine: will, is the ſame to us, chat 
the UrimendThummimon Aaron's breaſt · 
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plate were to the, people rael 
we are .conſ{cious..to. burſclves 0 
what is right and fit in any caſe, we ma 
be equally; fo « of the bail cf Gad 0 
in chat partteular Sc; and if we are con. 
3 in Ie particallar caſe, wee 
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Peal from we Une to the other, 


depended on in the conduct of life.- 


"His ties -— Whatever WY judgement” of 
Si doe this. 18 undoubtedly the jud jad 
ment of reaſon; and it is our duty to ap- 


hen 
bg 


re at a a way of thinking that e 


Our idea of the divine rectitude is often 
impaired and traverſed, by our idea ot 
the divine goodneſs; but this is Sr 7 
owing to our imputing to God the weak 
neſs of man. Hardly can we ourſelveg 
indulge any degree of affection for à per- 
10ut ſome". degree' of indulgence 
to his faults and vices as, on the other 
hand, we ſeldom re "_— ee to ou 
difpleature at mens oſing; 
in ſome degree, che h — due 
to their perſons. There are few, ex- 
tremely few, of mankind, ſo much above 
che eee of 7} meg he ara panties 


ö — to ruck. 4 © Qrich nets of „ w 
pught not to aſcribe love or 3 
Oe" n apt, or any chen ene, 7 


8 tb ik s conformable, 


1 che wrong; in all caſes, is diſa 


mind and will of God; and we muſt fure 
ther believe, that it is abſolutely: impoſe. 
fible, that he ſhould, {on any confidera- 
tion or by any means whatever, be er 


che right, as ereated beings may bez | be 3 
cauſe he 1 19 eſſentially Juſt. and good. 58 : 
Parents, and law-givers, have an „ 
and objet beyond themſelves ;,.. | with. * 
he: to which all their meaſures are e fort 
d by which therefore they are re u- 
J : but it is impoſſible that the. Deity. 
ſhould have any other object of bis 80. 
vernment beſides the exereiſe and enjoyn 
ment of his own. adorable perfections 3 
and whether he diſpenſes good er evil, 
rewards or puniſhments, it is . 
that his will ſhould ſubmit to any other 
regulatien beſides its o.¼n eſſential recti 
tude. He makes the good happy, and 


che bad wretched, mot from any ſuch p -Y 


litical reaſons as ſhun human govern: 
ment, bur from the eſſential perfection of 


ale and diametrically. oppoſite ta -— 9 | 


conciled to the wrong, or alienated. from : 
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love 4 creature who 


love. 


| his approbation and favour ; and if we ( | » 


ceive, that a good God thould has 
zoodneſs; and it is inipoiivle Stn rl 
Mo he loves ſhould not be happy. It 


is impoſſible that he ſhould not deteſt and 


abhor a creature whoſe diſpofition is the 


reverſe of his own; and it is imp 


that de Wee God Yevits add; dees? 


| ſhould not be miſerable. Theſe- truths 


are as obvious as arty axiom in geometry; 


and to them we ought to adhere, in in ſpite 
of all appearances to the contrary, arid in 


>. eee to the W of ſelk⸗ 


ir ition and ride dictate laben 
and fears with little or no regard to mo- 


tal worth; but religion, which hath its 


fonrclariou-i in juſt conceptions of Deity, 
dictates hopes and fears in exact propor- 


tion to our conſciouſneſs of well-doing, or 
the contrary. | if we do well, or but ho- 


not, we are equally ſure of his e | 
hacion and diſpleaſure. | The, * ary 
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wy rules of good ſenſe and cande 
which they employ on othet ſubjedts; * and 
ſhall often have occaſion to renew * 
complaint in the coutſe of thi 


* 4 1 * 


Uiſingeruous practices, and the —_ 5 5 


1e\ & have hitherto met "with. ! 
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promprneſs | to offer abſurd obji ections td 


obvious truths, we *coticeive an ill“ 951 


nion of his underſtanding; but when men 17 


have fled to mere metaphyſics, * 80 arbitra 
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and before We proceed farther, think fit, 
in this place, to decla J againſt all ſuen 
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ry ſuppoſitions, to, chimeras, and mad 
conceits, in oppoſition to the moſt obvious 
truths in religion, they have been indul- 
ged the freedom of debate, and one de- 
monſtration after another has been offer- 
ed for their ſatisfaction, When a man 
| ſhows an alertneſs in deviſing one topic 

of. reaſoning after another, to elude obli- 
gations of juſtice or gratitude, of Fhich 
he cannot be altogether ignorant, we con- 5 
keive a A bad opinion of his heart; ; but li- 
centious writers againſt the prima V truths 
of religion are treated reſpectfully, though, 
the viſible tendency of all they ſay is to. 
weaken, . and, if, poſſible, to elude che 
obligations we are under, in juſtice and 
gratitude, to the worſhip and obedience 
of the greateſt and beſt of beings. Such a 
manner of proceeding, is no leſs. diſgrace, 
ful to learning, than diſhonourable to re- 
ligion. = + . 
We are not ignorant, chat our eber 
5 ted writers, miſtakin g reverſe of wrong 
for ri ight, have endeavoured to correct the | 
partial zeal of their forefathers for the du- 
ties of the firſt table, by a zeal equally 
partial for thoſe of the ſecond table of the 
law; ee of chem * 


5 * | A "Pp 
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5 Ge a great meaſure, 5 mille the 
intereſts "te ſociety the ſole ſtandard. of . 
right a and wrong; and in compliance with 77 
the corrupt taſte of the times, haye laid „ 
out all their zeal about ſocial \ virtue, rreat- 7 | 
ing © our behaviour towards God as Fy mats 
ter of ſlight concern, if they do not Pals 
ite t OVER altogether. But we appeal to com- 5 
mon ſenſe; and defy them to offer the tha- * 
dow of reaſon, why a man ought not to W 
be: as ſenſible of his obligations to Almigh= „ 
y God as to any inferior being; and why — 
he ſhould not be as ſtrictly bound in JE: 

ſtice” to pay all due acknowledgements to | 
him, as to any other ta whom he iS in- * 
debred; or on whom he depends ; ; or why | FE 
the man wha prevaricates in religion 
: ſhould n not be as much the object of con- 
tempt and abhorrence, as he who prevari= : 
cates on any other ſubject of importance. 
; Tf a man has the meannefs of ſoul to 
deny his family: and frien Is, becauſe they 
are not reſpected as he could with by peo-, Ty 
ple of faſhion, he is held in contempe ; * 
If, to gratify the petulance of his temper, ba, 
or the humour — thoſe he tits with, he . 
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And if, after a courſe of Inden vol - 
viour, he 18 deaf to 2 the kind Weiteren 


we 2 * 55 thoſe, 8 —5 3 no beuen 
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inciples, act a part no leſs culpable t. 
the father of angels and men? If a man £ 
goes about to frame arguments for leſ⸗ | 

ſening his obligations to the perſon who | 
protects him from his adverſaries, and 
miniſters to all his wants, We ſeruple not 
to call him A villain: What epither 1 then 
ſhall we beſtow on. thoſe who. employ all 

the parts wherewith. God .hath bleſſed 
them, to weaken, and, if poſuble, to 
cancel the obligations of religion? If the 
ſubject of any juniſdiftion ſhall ; add to re- 
peated tranſgreſſions of the law, an gpen 
diſavowal of its authority, or a contemp- 
tuous neglect of its inſtitutions, are We t 
Wonder, that ſuch 2 miſcreant ſhould. be 
eruſhed. by:1 its pgwẽwer? What then ought 
they to expect, ho are conſcious, of ſuch 


f _ behaviour towards the ſoyereign of the ur 
_ hiverſe?, "This us, the $ ſo min n - 8 7 but At 
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Upon the whole, there i is no Oe to ca- 

villing; Jut if a man have as much judge⸗ 
ment as enables him to diſtifguiſh betwixt 
obvious truth and palpable abſufdity, 
with as much probity as makes him feel 
the obligations of JONES and gratitude, 
we undertake to give ſatisfaction con- 
cerning the primary Sucks of religion 
and if he has as much fortitude as to fol- 
10% the direction of his own heart, in p. 
poſition to the mode of che times, and che | 
cravings of his irregular appetites and af= 
fections, we will promife him a latisfac⸗ 5 
tion from adopting obvious truth, ſupe- 7 
nor to what can ariſe from ne labou red | 
proof or demionſtyation, .. 

Let. him take ever ”\ ſho! Aa prey # 
of the  ſtupendous order an n | 
which reigns in that ſyſtem of which he 
makes a part; and if he retains any de- 
gree of probity and good ſenſe, he muſt 
acknowledge, the immenſe power and wiſ⸗ Fix 
dom of him who produced, upholds, and . 
directs che whole. Let him attend for a mo- 
| ment to That: profuſion of a Hey ed E 5 
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ute, let kim Fr zether 
ONC( ive, that a being of * abſolute PEFLCC> . 
tion ſhould. inflict, permit, * chreaten 
ſuch ſufferings. to any number of his Tear, 
tures, without juſt cauſe; "F or x rhether, on 
any conſideration Whatever, he ſhould 2 
ter into any meaſures, of government, & a 
give any treatment to any one of his ſubs 
jects that is not conformable to the {tri . 
eſt rules of reaſon, equity, and juſtice, 
Or if, diſaffected to this Way of, thinking, 
he inclines- to betake hi 17 to abſtru 8 
reaſoning, to arbitrary duppoſttions, te t 
wild chimeras, or, e is yet mere e cf 4 
fectual, to indolence, to ignorance, and = 
inſenſibility, he ought to aſk himſelf, hat 
— may? avail him? He ought to remem- | 
r, that he is a man, diſtinguiſhed ; from. . | 
een animals, and üigniſted. by. a per- 
* ception 
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deption and feeling of truth, 
may negle& or pervert; but which he cans 


not deſtroy; | chat it is eaſy” to with- hold 
wiedge eg oy ods A+ 


ment, but that by no force or artifice can 
we prevail; that ſhame; remorſe, and in- 
' voriceivable anguiſh, is, in the nature of 
things, connected with unworthy” beha- 
_ viour, which; though it may be diſſem- 
bled or diverted by vations ways; carinot 
be diſappointed 61 its intended effect And 
operation; but by a change of behaviour; 
- and, in ſhore, that he is à fool; and worſe 
than à fool; who does not employ thoſe 
powers hy which he is arenen and 
dignified, for the purp they 
were given; and particularly, and i in x the 
firſt place, for the honour of God, bis 
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ſhould be productive of any other effects, 


or attended with any other conſequences, 


than are preſcribed by him who gave 
them their being, and powers of action; 
and to tay, that the world i is governed by 
laws and powers of action conferred by 
| God, is, in other words, to ſay, that God 
governs the world. — Some beings he hath 
endued with a power, under certain limita- | 
tions, of perceiving the right and the wrong, 
and, under certain limitations, of deter- 
mining chemſelves to do the right, and 
ſhun the wrong, of free choice: and t to 
a right conduct of this kind he hath an- 
nexed certain happy conſequences y as to 
an oppoſite conduct he hath annexed cons 
Tequences of. an oppoſite kind: and theſe : 
powers of action, with the conſequences 
attending them, on the one fide and on 
the other, being derived from the ſame 
ſovereign will which gave being to all 
kings, hold on in the ſame invariable 
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o manner with all the other powers of na- 


ture; : that 1 15, there 1 is a moral as well as 
a natural - government; ; and tlie one is as 
kk tle liable to infringement as the other. 

He who! ſaid, Let light be, and ligh 
a6 wit,” did, by che fame come 
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r require the heavenly hogs to. per- 
form many thouſands of revolutions for 
the accommodation. of. his ſubjects ; and 
| they have performed them : and by the 


ſame ſovereign command they will con- 


tinue to perform theſe revolutions. till the 
period arrives When he appoints them to 


ſtop. The ſame authority that firſt! en⸗ 


dued matter, with the power of . griyita= 


| tion, and of, producing effects thereby of 


ſo Sre eat conſ equence to the planetary ſy- 


ſtem; continues and maintaing theſe laws 


without decay or variation. The ſove- 
reign command that made man and other 
animals living ſouls, upholds and main- 


tains the ſame life and, being from ge- 


neration to generation; and the ſame 
power, that is, the ſame almighty Fiat 


which gave to man a capacity, under 


limitations, of acting by judge- 


.tations, and the enjoyment of the ſame 


econſequences, amidſt the infinite variety 
of pomers in nature, wherewith he is en- : 


. en and by which hei 18 influenced. 


» | \ 


| ment and free choice, and of enjoying the 15 
| Fruits: of. his choice, preſerves the exerciſa 
of the ſame powers, under the fame limi- | 
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No ereated being, animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational, can exiſt, act, think, 
or move, independently, for one moment; 
but all proceed in their courſe, by the 
direckion of the ſame ſovereign command 
which brought them into exiſtence: and 
we, whom he honours with a power wer of 
felf-determination, and of governing: the 
motions of this curious and complicated 
machine we inhabit; by a mere Fiat of 
our will, cannot entertain the leaſt doubt, 
that the ſupreme ruler doth, as the ſcrip= 
ture ſpeaks, whatever he willeth, OO” . 
out the whole ſyſtem of nature. 
Ignorant and unthinking people Aledge⸗ , 
that it would be more for the honour of 
od; te make a works that would fIBE(E- 
and act by its own” power, than hae 
which 1s perpetually upheld and governed - 
by the ſame power which brought it into 
exiſtence; as it is more for the honour o 0 
4 mechanic to make a clock or watch thar 
will go by itſelf, than one that needs con- 
tinually the touch of his hand. But they” - 
do not conſider what an improper compa- 
5 riſon they have made, and — 0 
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ot create dee poet of methanifitt; mY 
could he do any thing in his bufinefs if 
they were not all created to his hand. All 
the powers he puts in motion had their 
exiſtence before he was born, and wil 
exiſt after he is dead; and the only privi” 
lege he enjoys, which indeed" 3 is conſider- 
able, is to give a direction "and achuſt⸗ 
ment to theſe powers, ſuch as affordstheny 
the occaſion of exerting themſel ves. State 
men, generals, and me hames, do 76 Ok 
reſemble the fupreme rules; -that they car 
put in motion thoſe powers of nature 
which he gave and upholds : but they 
can neither give nor ſtop motion by amy 
other laws than he hath preſceribed; for 
they cannot create 4 ſingle atom of 
matter, they can neither add to, nor Ny 
from, any of the laws which are in bes 
ing, and derived from the will of the ſu⸗- 
preme ruler. That a ereated being ſhould.” 
exiſt and act, for days and years, fora iges; 
and for ages without end, by the will of © 
the Almighty, is as eaſy ta conceive, as. 
that it thank, act or exiſt by his will for 
moment; but that, for one mo- 
ent, it ſhoul act or exiſt independ- 
. 9 | ently 
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ently of chat will, is abſolutely, inconcei- 


| vable * 
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pretenders to philoſophy, about divine in- 5 


terpoſition, and ſupernatural agency, is 
owing to equal ignorance on both, ſides: 
for in the ſtrict and literal ſenſe, there. as. 


no ſuch thing as a divine interpoſition, or, 
ſupernatural agency. If it was the will. 


of the ſovereign of the univerſe, that the 


ſun and the moon ſhould ſtop at the com- 
mand of Joſhua, then it behaved. theſs, 


luminaries to ſtop, not in conſequence, of. 


| Joſhua' 8 command, but in conſequence 


of that Fiat Mr whach they came at firſt 3 in- 


# 


* A 1 of {criptars . here, add i is bd 
to particular notice: As the Fa ther hath life in himſelf, 3 
*'{o hath he given to the Son to have life in himſelf, * 
But the Son of God derives life from the Father in 4 
manner totally different from creation; and which we 
neither underſtand, nor have occaſion to inquire into, any 
further than is neceſſary to afſure us, that he is of a rank 
as much ſuperior to created beings, as he hath obtained a 


more excellent name than they. Of him, therefore, it 


is ſaid, that he hath life in himſelf, even as the F ather . 


| hath life in himſelf. But of us it is ſaid, that in him 


we live, and move, and have our beings: and the ame 
may be ſaid of every order of beings who - are brought 
from nothing by the e command of e, 
God. 
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f 17 e their oa The fc is 
a beyond the power of man, and above the | 
power of any law in nature with which 
we are acquainted; and in that ſenſe, 
therefore, with great propriety, called a- 
pernatural, and afcribed'to the interpoſi- 
tion of God: but this creates no difficul- 
ty to real NAT Ta) gm even to nien N 
ſenſe. N 
JE mia agents had cena to ig 
law of their nature, and the will of the 
creator, with the ſame exactneſs and uni- 
formity as the inanimate part of the crea- 
tion or the inferior animals do, there | 
' would have been no occaſion for an inter- 
poſition of any kind; :” becauſe the courſe 
of things would have proceeded, 'as we 
ſay, like clock- work. But as free agents 
have, in manifold. inſtances, employed 
their powers to purpoſes different from, 
and oppoſite to, what was intended, and 
thereby traverſed the plan of the L Deity, | 
and introduced ſcenes in oppoſition to his 
will, it became neceſſary that he ſhould 
interpoſe, for preſerving the order of the 
univerſe, and fon the execution of hig 
main deſign : and this ; we can caſily be- 
we „ lieve 
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by an act of his ſovereign 
will, without infringing any of the laws 
he hath eſtabliſhed. Though it is impoſ- 
{able for a limited underſtanding to com- 
| prehend his plan, or enter, fully into his 
views; yet this we know for certain, that 
he hath an intimate, exact, and perfect 
knowledge, of all the powers he hath con- 

ferred on any created being, and of all 
the effects that can be produced by theſe 
powers, ſo as to provide againſt any ab- 
uſe that may be made of them, without 
- thoſe alterations and amendments that 


muſt often be practiſed by imperfect ar- - 


tificers. We have no occaſion to enter in- 
o perplexing difputes about the poſſibili- 
ty of foreſeeing future contingencies; be- 
cauſe we are bound to entertain ideas of 
the ſupreme ruler ſuperior to hat are en- 
tertained by theſe diſputants, namely, 
that he is poſſeſſed of ſuch knowledge of 
the ſyſtem, and ſuch command over all its 
powers, as renders it ' abſolutely eaſy, 
_ without any violence to the- whole or to 
any part, to baffle all oppoſition, and ta 
execute his will, even by the powers em- 
ployed againſt him, to the confuſion” of 
e 


pin { of his Faithful rrp 1 
Ne are Lund to ee the miraculous 
ment, chat are ne in ſoxipransy to 
the hand of the ſupreme. ruler, becauſe 
we WN no fabd dinate a 1 


eter it is not Wn os that ſuperior i 
relligences may ſee a variety of p powers and 
ſubordinate agents « enplogad, nv. exae 
conformity with eſtabliſhed laws; in pro- 
ducing theſe effects. Be that as it will, 
we ought | to take all chings as coming 
from God, either mediately or immediate- 2 
. either by expreſs appoin nent „or by 8 LE 
_ permiſſion; and, in particular, are bound 
to believe, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, that e- | 
very good and perfect gift cometh from 3 
| bove; and that, beſides che profuſon f I 
bleſſings which perpetually fAows from his 
bounty, he beſtows on free agents a varie- 
N of blelings, temporal and ſpiritual, up- 
; on Gy Fg WR. of the e with * 
1 . e e foil, F by 8 = 


8 prepare the ground for receiving che 
* we have reaſon to expect, chat, by 
Vor. II. e 3 
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ſeaſonable devvs and rains, and various 0- 
ther powers with which we are little ac- 
quainted, he will give us a plentiful in- 
creaſe; as, on the other hand, if we ne- 
glect to do our part, we have nothing to 
expect but thiſtles and thorns. | In like 
manner, if we beſtow due labour in the 
culture of our minds, we may be aſſured 
of the co-operation of a variety of en 
partly known, and partly unknown, in 
producing thie fruits of a good life; as, 
on the other hand, by neglecting to do 
| what he requires, our minds will be over- 7 | 
run with noxious weeds, / If he hath made 
our application for favours eflential to our 
obtaining them, we muſt apply for them, 
and are ſure to obtain them on our appli- ; 
cation; as, on the other hand, we are 
ſure not to obtain them on our neglect- 
ing to apply. If he hath mad perkiſting | 
in our application neceſſary to our ſucceſs, 


ve muſt perſiſt, otherwiſe we cannot ſac- z 


ceed; or if he -hath made faith a requiſite 
to our ſucceſsful application, we muſt ap- 
ply to him in faith, otherwiſe we apply 
im vain. And, upon the whole, we Pre- 
vail with God, not by any fuch 1 influence 

as We ny have over the reſolutions of 


vn. 0 


weak mortals, but. by conforming gt t 
| ſovereign will which is immutable, ad 
o Which all things in vpe and in 
th, muſt yield and ſubmit. = i oth 
1 Every good man, who has 8 due at. 
. 33 to the ſubject, can name a variety 
of incidents as fortuitous as is the change 
of the weather, and a variety of ſugge © 
ſtions as ſupernatural as were the alledged 
ſuggeſtions of Socrates's: demon, which; 
though he cannot trace through all their 
ſteps, ſo as to account for them by known 
laws of nature, yet he can eaſily veſolve 


into the lax 


ws of moral government, eſpe- 


cially into that fundamental law mention- 


g by our Saviour, To him that hath, 

« ſhall be given, and he ſhall have abun- 
«  dantly ; ; but from him that hath. not, 
66 ſhall be taken away. even. that which he 
« bath.” And every bad man, if he would, 
can name a great variety 1 inter poſitions 
in his favour, with which if he had com- 
plied, he would have been a wiſer, and 
better, and happier man, than he is. 
And there is all reaſon to expect, that 
when the drama is finiſhed, and the ſe⸗ 
of mens hearts laid open, all th” 
"y e, that, in * of the op 
8 R 2 sn. 
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conferred, rap whole Ie been ber, qd - 
by the moſt perfect rules of ſovereign 

power, wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs,” and 
truth; and all the world will join in thoſe 
acknowledgements of the ſupreme ruler 

made by 3 “ That he is the Rock, 
* his work is pe fect: for all his ways 
are ae a God of truth, * 
ö without! non df Ferre won ph wer 18 * * . A 
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＋ wo Aaſſes of 1 men, * to w 7 
1 and enthufiaſts, oppoſite in a 0 0 
ther reſpects, but of che Rut narrowneſs 
of thought, and pertinacy of opinion, are 
poſitive, that particular diſpenſations "of 
Providence are inconſiſtent with the regu- 
lar courſe of nature. Both allow, « * 


I, = Common hehe, 3 88. 5 "IF 
lutions with great regularity and uni- "20 "AJ 
mity for many thouſand years ; and = 
z0ugh they cannot trace the variations of "= 
rms and ſan-ſhine, of winds and rains 
of 3 and haill; yet they are forced 46. -: +2 
confeſs, that all theſe changes have been 7 
carried on, with a regularity condycive wo. a 
the welfare of mankind and other ani=  Þ 
mals, in conſequence of condi} laws, 
which make a part of the plan of Provi- Cx 
dence; but that every event, of every 
kind, ſhould be in conſequence of fixed * 
laws, and make a part of the ſame plan, 
they cannot eaſily believe. The enthuſiaſt 
is poſitive, that every bleſſing , temporal WY 
as well as ſpiritual, conferred on him and E bs 
the ſociety. he belongs to, comes from 
god, not by fixed laws, for that he thinks 
impoſſible, but by a ſpecial interpoſttion, 8 
ſuperior, and ſometimes contradictory t 
the, operation of eſtabliſhed laws. The 
infidel. is willing to aſcribe the great e- 
ä vents of Providence to God; but ſuſ⸗ pects 
the poſſibility. of its ene every mi- 
nute accident, and adjuſting every con- 
tradict 'Y _operation; and alſo conſiders 
things of this kind as below the dignity ot 
the, upreme. ruler; and, fo 


ohn 
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| Spaniards, Who ſaw no myſtery in the 
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Book w. * 
judgement by plans of government exe- 
cuted by men, thinks it abſurd to aſcribe 
any thing to God but the. outlines of go- 
vernment; and contends, that leſſer mat 
ters ought to be left to chance, or to what 
he calls the natural courſe of things, 4 It 
is extremely difficult to ſet thoſe right who 
err in fundamentals; eſpecially if the er- 
ror has taken deep root, and begot an 9h: 


| ſtinacy i in proportion to their ignorance. 25 


We are told, chat upon Columbus's ara 
rival in America, the natives were prodie 
giouſſy ſurpriſed at the art of writing | 
practiſed by Europeans; and probably 
pronounced upon it as minute philoſo- 


phers do on this and many other ſubj ects. 5 


Self-ſufficient ſophiſts would treat, with, 
high diſdain, the poſſibi lity of mens con- 
veying their thoughts at a diſtance by ; 
ſcrawls on paper, which bore no reſem- 
blance to the things repreſented. Thoſe 
of a different complexion would, allo * 


the fact, but have recourſe to n 


ſome ſupernatural operation; 35 1 . 


matter, uld treat the confidence of the _ 
one, and the credulity of the other, with 


| 3 oontempt: „ * no o doubt, ſuperior 


; A 
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| bein ies look d down with a mixture 1 pity. 
and contempt on many of our weak and 
impertinent 3 about the con 
my of providence. 4 e e 2 1 es IK 1 
Ho a ſyſtem ſo e complex, 
can be managed, and how all its various 
combinations are preſerved, and its divers 
and oppoſite powers are conducted, and 
conſpire, -in promoting the ends of the 
natural and moral government, is, no 
doubt, beyond our comprehenſion, and 
probably beyond the comprehenſion of all 
created intelligence. What then ? The fact 
4s unqueſtionable. Every atom of matter 
derives its exiſtence and form f n the 
will of the ſupreme ruler; every power 


motion, mechanical, animal, or ratio- 
nal, is derived from the ſame ſource; ſo 
chat it is as impoſſible. for any thing.in the 5 
heavens above, or the earrh beneath, or 
the Waters under the « arth 0 move or 


| n thor oe nature, as to 1 "ag = 
telt being or formation at firſt. And tho 5 
to ſome created beings, he bath given * 
power of ſelf- determination, and Kess 
care to give full ſcope and free exereiſe tod 
thi nd ; yet he ſees Ger] Poſſible de- A 
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termination they can give their will, 


every conſequence flowing from it; and 
can, by his over-ruling hand, adapt the 
various movements of the ſyſtem to the e- 
vent, ſo as not only to prevent confuſion 
and diſorder, but to carry on his plan to 
a ſtill higher degree of perfection. A phi- 
loſopher, and indeed a man of ſenſe, fees 
God in every thing; in the darkneſs as 
well as in the light, in the wing of a fly 
as well as in the harmony of the ſpheres, 
and an the moſt croſs events as well as 
thoſe that are comfortable; knowing the 
impoſſibility that any thing ſhould hap- 
* without his direction or permiſſion? | 
Beſides the laws' of nature with which | 
"He acquainted, and the powers of 9 
tion of which he is poſſeſſed, a wile man 
obſerves himſelf ſubjected to a variety of 
laws and powers of nature, which alfect 
the health of his body, the ſoundneſs of 
his mind, and the ſucceſs of his affairs, ; 
that to him are utterly u nown ; but 
perfectly known to the aa e ruler, and 
_ abſolutely under his direction. Beſides 
the natural effects of his indu | ry and en- 
deavours in the acquiſition of wiſdom and 
ow he finds his * a" 
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which he can no more trace than he can 
the courſe of the winds, or the alteration 
of the ſeaſons; but which he believes are 
ordered by the ſame wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs, 245 upholds and executes the | 
| whole, and which be conſiders as regular >. 
parts of the general plan of the divine go- „ 
vernment. Theſe things have an-uncouth 
appearance to minute philoſophers, are 
incredible to ſome, and myſterious to o- 
i chers; but obvious and plain to my of 
. ſenſe, and real philoſophers. e 
One cannot help ſmiling at the pit = 
ſbifts which pretenders 1 to learning go into: 
to extricate themſelves from the imhar- 
rallment they are under, with reſpect to 
the operation of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
new birth; which, to a man of - true 
judgement, creates no difficulty at alk. 
Do not we ſee the fame ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, the ſame air and zther, produce an, 
2 infinite variety of qualities in different ſub+ 
jects, as they are differently diſpoſed, + 
without the leaſt infringement of the or- _—_ 
der of nature, or the leaſt interfering or _ 
. claſhing of its laws? Do not we all know, . 
, that Almi ghty God beſtows intellectual 


* Vor. „ (( powers 
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238 
; powers in various {4x3 in as to him ſo dem 
meet, with natural diſpoſitions, oppoſite 
and various, on thoſe who live under the 
ſame ſyſtem of general laws, are born of 
the ſame parents, eat at the ſame table, | 
and ſhare in the ſame converſation,” a- 
muſements, and employments, without 
any variation of his general plan, that we 
know, or have any reaſon to ſuſpect? 
Why then may not he, with equal eaſe, 
and with equal ſafety. to the order of na- 
ture, and without the leaſt infringement 
of any of its laws, produce a total change 
of ſentiments and inclinations, with new 
habits of thinking and acting, in thoſe 
who. reſign themſelves to his influence, 
and conform themſelves to his direction? 
If this ſubject were explained by the ſame 
rules of good ſenſe and true philoſophy 
which are employed on ſubjects of far leſs 
5 conſequence, the new birth would be e 
Jually intelligible with any other of the 
productions of nature we ſeem to be beſt 
acquainted with. Or if it 18 impoſſible to 
_ explicate fully the economy of God in 
this, or in any other of his works, there | 
can be no difficulty in believing it. The 
| manner in which, God makes all. Wan 
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Work together for the good of th „„ 
love him, is no doubt beyond our com- 5 
prehenſion, but of as eaſy conception as 
his making lead to fink, "ul wood to 3 
fwim, in Water. WY , =” 

© The courſe of nature dies us conti-' : 
nually with two kinds of events; one 
flowing from known cauſes, with an uni- 
form regularity, reſembling the ſucceſſion- 

of day and night; the other from un- 
known cauſes, in a manner to us as for- 
tuitous as the ſhifting of the winds; or the 
changes of che weather; and both making 
eſſential parts of the divine government, +" 
and demanding, on that account; our ſe . 
rious regard and ſtrict attention, He is 
deemed a fool, who, neglecting the known 
laws of nature, truſts his life, his healtn 
or his fortune, to what is called chanctgm⁵ 
and he is not wiſe, Who , relying merely 
on the known laws of Ae and thoſe = 
powers of which he is poſſeſſed, pays mo 
regard to fortuitous events. He only is - 
wiſe, who, from a ſacred regard to the ſu- 
preme ruler, conforms reli giouſly to thoſe 
laws with which he is acquainted, and ff 
relies implicitly on him for the execution „„ 
and hment of events that {-- = 4 


a gs powers; * che one expreſſing 
his obedience, and by the other his fal be 
in God. This is religion; this is ere 
phy; and this is common ſenſee. | 

Happy were it for ſome pretenders to 
learning, thoſe eſpecially of the devotee , 
and. free-thinking kind, that they knew 
either a great deal more, or a great deal 
leſs, of the laws of nature: for then 
would they conduct themſelves like men 
of ſenſe, keeping within their ſphere, do- 
mi ing the duties of their ſtation, and truſt- 
a ing the government of ith . ty _ 
"ROWE WE. a 4 
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m ue pretending to plein the 15 97 
God, we ſee plainly, that ail things are fa 
ordered, as to Gents our Om Hs vir tus 
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1 writers in poetry ers as; 
have endeavoured. to give. ſatisfaction 
to the objections of infidels, by attempt - 
ing a complete and connected view of the 
plan of providence: : but while| we ap- 
ends Ok: Fs e muſt cenſure cheir 
. Umprodence 3 
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imprudence; for they n undertaken a 
thing that is impoſſible. e 
Had we the ſame ee eee 3 


ledge of the ſyſtem of nature, Which ar- 


tificers have of machines, ſtateſmen of 
plans of policy. and generals of military 
operations, we ſhould then be in con- 


dition to tell why God made all things as 
they are; and to ſhow diſtinctly, how all 
the parts conſpire to the ultimate end and 
object of the divine government; and in 

this manner to give full ſatisfaction to a- 
ny objection which might ariſe in our 


oH or other people's minds, But this is 
a kind of knowledge we ought not to pres 


| tend to. To account for all the move 


ments of the planetary ſyſtem, by redu- 
cing them to laws of geometry, is bold e- 


nou gh; but to explicate the government 


of the univerſe, is by far too bold an at- 


| ; ed and 
narrow underſtanding; and of this guy. 


tempt for creatures of ſach I 


bare given full proof by their ill ſucceſs, 


It is truly amazing,” ſays an in relics 75 
ee that the ſeries of n 55 


which the moſt exalted geniuſes who 


10 applied themſelves to ſyſtem- making, 


We * late OY been found 
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© to haves dropped into, one after and- 
10 ther, has not cured the philoſophers of 


our time of the high conceit they have 


© entertained of the ſcompaſs and all- ſuf- 
© ficiency of the human underſtandin 8 
and of the madneſs of the undertaking, 


to trace, with the organs we have got, 


ei the hidden wonders of the material crea= 
„tion; eſpecially ſince the more light we 
„ gain into natural things by accidental 
9 diſcoveries, the thicker the difficulties' 
pour themſelves upon us, and the more 
" inexplicable theſe myſteries apf ear ta 
* be.? qa. 
„Then che Lord anſwered Job out of 
© the whirlwind, and ſ- aid, Who is this that 
i Aꝗarkeneth counſel by words without 
* knowledge ? Gird up now thy loins 
«ke a man; for I will demand "thee: 
© and anfwer thou me. Where wa 3 
* when I laid the foundations of the 
* earth? declare, if thou haſt underſtand- | 
Who hath laid the meaſures there- 
if thou knoweſt ? or who hath 
"Y eden the line upon it ? Whereup- | 
on are the foundations chefeof faſtened ? 
* or who laid the corner-ſtone thereof ? 


hen the n ang together, 


and 
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and all che ſons of God te fr Joy.” - .. 
* 1 i 1. 2. e. Eo e's * = 


„When 5 prone. Reed ſhall 8 why n man "ee <= 
© reſtrains _ 

* His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; -. = 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the dod, ; "2. 
No wears a garland, an Egyptian god; | 4 
Then ſhall man's pride and dulneſs eee 
His actions, paſſions, being, uſe and end; 1 
2 doing, foPring, —_ inrelrd, and . 

Fe.» Az : 5 
This hour a ſhire, the next a dee pl 7 Por 


* 
3 


” 20 


Wr e che eee curio- 5 
* of men inexcuſeable is, its being ut- 
terly unneceſſary: for however reaſonable | 3 
it may be to attend to the deſigns of thoſe 
with whom we tranſact buſineſs, or how= -. 
ever excuſeable it may be in ſubjects to 1 
attend to the intentions of their rulers, we - 
have no occaſion to trouble ourſelves a= 
bout the meaſures of the divine govern= 
ment, as we have ſufficient direction for 
: our. 8 with encouragement ſuffi- 
cient, from the diſcoveries we enjoy of the 
abſolute rectitude and immutable perfec- 
tion of God. Does any man ſuſpect that 
c he or his intereſt will be overlooked by 
; the At ruler? let him obſerve how 
4 God 


Wy * 
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God feeds the ravens, and clothes the li- 
lies. If he dreads that he ſhall be treated 
with the rigour of juſtice, let him recollect 
thoſe numberleſs inſtances of undeſerved : 
favour which he and many others expe- 
rience daily, But if he flatters "himſelf 
with the hope of impunity in his vices, 
let him turn. his attentioh to - miſerable 
wretches, groaning under the fatal conſe- 
quences of their ill conduct, and not for- 
get what he himſelf has ſuffered, by de- 
parting from the path of wiſdom and vir 


tue. If any one wants further fatisggRtion 


in theſe important concerns, let him con- 
ſult the revelation which God vouchſafes 
to mankind.” But if he is deſirous, of ha- 
ving all difficulties cleared, and all objec- 5 
tions anſwered, he muſt wait the period 
of which the revelation makes mention, 
when the wiſdom, juſtice, and |gpodneſy 
of God, will be yindicated 3 in the face of 
the world. This is common ſenſe; and 
though grumbled at by philoſophers, "will 
be eee in by men af ſound under- | 
Without pretending to compfebencd t che 8 ; 
2 of den. we may ſilence the common 
ee on vg geo , 
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of the unequal diſtribution of external 
goods, with great caſe; becauſe they flow 
merely from the lowneſs of mens concep» 
tions, and the falſe judgements they en- 
tertain of the chief good. As gold to 
** filver, virtue is to gold,“ is a ſentence 
no leſs juſt than beautiful. But do they 
who ſeem to admire the juſtneſs of this 
chought believe it? They do not; other 

wiſe they would have found no ground 


for their complaints againſt Providence. 


They love to ſay fine things about virtue; 


but do not believe it to be the beſt thing * 
in the world; or their faith at beſt is no 

better than thae of the generality of pro- 
felled Chriſtians ; for at bottom moſt men 
value ſilver and gold above virtue, which 
they every day exchange for a ſmall ſhare 
of theſe metals. Meantime they affect to 
honour the vigguous, and complain that 
Providence does not give them a larger 
ſhare | of fach advange ges as they them 
ſelves' admire, and in which they place 

che chief NF of man. But if men 
did think more honourably of virtue, and 
of the economy of God, they might, by 
a fair trial, get full ſatisfaction. For if 
1 n devote themſelves to che ſtudy | 
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of virtue, they would find things ſo or- 
dered, that in proportion to their appli- 
cation, would be their progreſs; and in 
proportion to their progreſs in virtue, 
would be their inward contentment; till 
at laſt, under the patronage and direction 
of God, they would arrive at ſuch a pitch 
of perfection, as would enable them to 
make light of external advantages. It is 
plain, that God intends a higher happi- 
neſs for man than ariſes from the enjoy- 
ment of riches, or fame, or health, or 
ſtrength of body or of mind, even a par- 
ticipation of the divine nature, and the 
inconceivable happineſs reſulting from it; 


and doth ſo order things, that every one Bo 


who will, in good earneſt, enter into this 

deſign, ſhall ſucceed in proportion to his 
induſtry: to which both good and bad 
men, with a little attention, can bear wit- 
neſs in this life, and ſhall give ample te- 
ſtimony when the ſcene is concluded; for 
it is then that the wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs, of the divine ceconomy, ſhall 
ſhine forth in full luſtre; and God _— * 
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2 ” e nations 56 divine Log | 
propagated. of late, are condenmed by 268 
Phenomena from without, and tbe Voice ef 

eee From within. eee 
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m Ne or cos ofiia prince or legiſ- 
lator in ſome remote country, or di- 
ſtant age, who, with unwearied dili- | 
Ko promotes the happineſs. of his ſub- 

jects, by aſſigning - proper rewards to the 

obedient, and puniſhments to the diſobe- 
dient, we are in high admiration of his 
character; and in like manner ought we to 
pay all due regard to the perfections of 

God, as they manifeſt themſelves in the 
government of the world. But many 

ſeem inſenſible of the amiable and ado- 
rable perfections of the King of kings, 


who, from age to age, carries on themoſt 


- 
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perfect plan of government for the benefit 


of his ſubjects; and ſome appear diſaffect - 
ed to that execution of juſtice to which 


they owe all their ſecurity, and under 
which they may promiſe themſelves ſafety 


and happineſs, in proportion to their con- 


formity to the moſt 1 _ * ar 


| laws. T 4 ; 15 : + 


Men love to talk of infinite ghana. ith 


God; ; by which they do not mean abſo- 
Jute and unerring rectitude, but kind af- 


fection, without meafure or bounds; | 


which is a groſs abfurdity, as the affection 
of an intelligent being muſt be regulated. 

and limited 0 the worth of Wen . 
and a blind undiſtinguiſ f 
wards eee is not a perfetion, bur 
a vice or a weakneſs. 3 
Me do not admire inge rho baer 


their bounty without judgement, but cen. 
fare m_ 1 or pity their weax - 
neſs; and ought to be cautious of impu- 5 
ting attrik tes to the Deity which would 


diſhonour inferior beings. Kind affection, 
however diverſified and extended, muff in 
all its be regulated, that; is, Enid 
ed, wy wiſdom n 1 and therefore 


* 
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F which fooliſh 3 ndly 


ceprion is apparent; bus nude a eee 
iſtrat the juſt cannot expect TY 

their manner til they have given full proof * 
of their adherence to che right; nor will 

condign puniſhment be inflicted on bad = 

men till they have thewn themſelves ir- 
reclaimable. A ſtate of trial muſt there- 
fore, in the nature of things, precede that 


exact retribution in which the 'goodnefs - £ 
and juſtice of God will be diſplayed to 

the full. But from that connection which 

in the preſent conſtitution is viſible be 


tween vice and ſuffering, virtue and hap- 

pineſs, we have ſufficient information, of 
the moral perfections of the ſupreme ruler; 
and ſuch as gives ground to terpect al ers 
complete diſplay in the progreſs of the di- 
vine adminiſtration. Hope and fear are 
proper motives for moral agents in a ſtate 
of trial, and deeply planted in che breaſts 
of all men; but that immoderate felf- 


love which is che mg of all the inju- 
ice men run into in theory or PO 


: . 3 
— 


* 


« i affection, ay and forgiveneſs, in God, 
without limitation; and almoſt every one 
llatters himſelf with the hope of his being 

R the object of this boundleſs goodneſs, in 
cContradiction to what he feels, and to 
What he fears; to the teſtimony of the phe- 


with them to paſs over the diſtinction 
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leads them t entertain the notion of kind 


nomena from without, and the voice of 
conſcience from within. e ee 
Whether the impudence or iniquizy! of 


| this way of thinking beſt deſerves animad- 


verſion, is hard to ſay ; but it is plain, 
that men ſcruple to allow that privilege 
to the Almighty of which they themſelves 


are moſt tenacious. Should you plead 


twixt an adverſary and a friend, th ey 
would laugh in your face; but this they 


expect from the goodneſs of God. If an 


adverſary makes a proper Gabwididn, they 
will perhaps receive it; if he reforms his 


behaviour, they will perhaps admit him 


to favour: but without this to take him 


into favour, or treat him as a friend, they 2 
will tell you, is abſurd, unreaſonable, un- 


natural, and contrary to all the rules of 


juſt conduct; eſpecially if to his perſeve- 5 


rance in the wrong, this ee a 


a contemptuous aig of all the means 


that have been uſed to reclaim: him; and 85 


yet they moſt hypocritically pretend, (for 


they do not believe), that they expect all this 
indulgence from a good God to the moſt 
determined and audacious offenders, Such 
are the perverſions of judgement thinking 


ning the dictates of probity and good 


ſenſe, they give themſelves up to the fat- 8 
ering ſuggeſtions of falſe learnin. 
We are not to wonder, that creatures, 

conſcious of their being obnoxious. to the 

juſtice of God, ſhould labour to exclude 
this attribute from the divine govern- ? 


ment: but all in vain; for if the notions 
We entertain bf the goodnefs of God ob- 
2 


fear, then a queſtion. occurs, Whether 
this impoſſibility , ariſes fron weakneſs or 


juſtice in the. ſupreme ruler }, and as che 
of man F evolts againſt be firſt ſup- 
poſition, we muſt neceſſarily ſettle in that 


dat; 8-4-9 


belief of the abſolute rectitude of the Tus 


preme ruler, with. that ſenſe of good and ill 
deſert, which 1s ee i on x | 


human heart, te 
VV ©: CHAP, 


es us to have recourſe to an impoſſibi- 
lity of preventing the evils. we feel and 
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I the writings of the learned, will 
oblrcs a zeal and induſtry to get rid of 
the juſtice of God, in all the accounts 
they make of the divine mans ; and 
may ſee, at the ſame time, the miſerable 
ſhifts to which they are reduced, in ac- 
counting for the evils that are in the world . 
without having recourſe to this awful at- 
tribute. To paſs over the various ſuppoſi- 6 

tions of thoſe whe make mention of diff 
culties with which almighty pow er is en- 
vironed, and a neceſſity arifing f om the 
nature of things, which cannot be con- 

trolled without incurring a greater incon- 

5 veniency; xa paſs over thoſe defences, 

which, however competent for the juſti- 
fication of governors of limited ability, 
ought never to be mentioned here; 2 let us 

| beſtow a little attention on an hypotheſ 


in which e of the learned ſeen to er- 
as | | uk, 
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oh namely, That God permits Acer 
number of his creatures to be wicked * a > 
miſerable for the gogd of. the whole; . 


1 4 one my the 1 Lo 0 
derga Eeel-haling far his. entertain- 


1 he was told, that the ws of En 
lan nd 4%; nat allow. any punifhment to B. 
. S 

e n * fubje& withour | 0 i ; and 
hen he propoſed -that one of his barbay 
ans. ſhauld be krel-haled, he was told. 
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again, that all ſtrangers, during their tay bw 
in this country, were under the protect. 
tion. of 3 its laws: : and this is "recorded t 
the hongur. of the Britiſh” conftirition, - 
When | a ſubjeck of governhient has, 'by 5 
bis mitbehaviour, forfeited. his Abet), „ 
His lin ibs, Or his: life, to the tiws 7 of. "bis. 5 2 3 
country, Jultice authoriſes a nd FOUR” A :- 
His puniſhment ; and may ally, „„ ©  & 
$0! he be made an exarn le of füffering * 
for the good of the community +. "bur, „ ö 
without Auch forfeiture, to fippdie a. 2 
any ſubjea,” ot nummer ef fützjects, 5 = 
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a Heathen'} prince for facrificing bis inno- 
cent daughter to obtain a alf perous gale 
for the ſtates of Greece, and at the Came 
time impute this injuſtice to Almighty | 


5 God? Did not God 5 appoint the Canaan 


ites to be extirpated chiefly | for this abo- 
mination ? and ſhall 5 we make! it a part o 

a philoſophical hypotheſis ? 25 This 1 im pious 
folly ſhews us the danger of deparhng 
from the primary truths of religion, . -i 


*. 


the genuine ſentiments of the humat 
heart, ee HO, ee Dhl 29 OO + $78. $15 
The only hypotheſis on this ſubj ect wat 
| is tolerable, 1 is that which makes, not the 

good of the whole, but of every indivi- 
dual, the ultimate end and object of the 
| N government; ; aſſuring every one, 
the devils not excepted, | that by a due 
courſe of ſuffering, they i {hall be bt 
to happineſs. ' This is a doctrine nach 
no good-natured man would choſe to con- 
Fate, and no modeſt x man will maintain, 
without the authority of revelation: for 
7 if a forfeiture is incurred, it belon; gs to | 
the judge, and to him alone, to grant a 
releaſe. But even this hypothe | 11s cannot 
ake Place, without the ſuppoſition” of a 
"forfeiture to juſtice; for without a borkei⸗ 
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Sah to wg? that the wy i, 5 
mw permit multitudes of creatures to ' 
throu h ſcenes of. vice and 11055 do 


chem, by ways 1 more © agretable to himaſels, 
and leſs painful to them. Thus vou lee, 
| that juſtice is inſeparable from our ideas 
of God, and cannot be excluded by any 
e of sf deviſed by. the, 1; * 


Wenz 4 N 97 1 
The learned of 6 our * ay 2 have us 0 
[ is k, - that happincls, mere happineſs, is 
| the ultimate end z object of the divine 
| government. But whatever reaſon chere 
is to expect the happineſs of the juſt, there 
is no ground to believe, that God will 
ke bad men happy. They confidently 
affirm, that a bein completely aappy in 
hum, could have no other end in bring- 
ing creatures into exiſtence, than to make 
them happy. But this is 1 
raſhneſs. For if the ſole end of brin 
creatures into being, was to make 
happy, then they could not be in «Tab or 
. miſery for a ſingle moment; becauſe the 
. ſupreme ruler .could not be diſappointed 
of ] his end in one kogte inſtance, or for 
2 a ; t * 5 „ | one 
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to him whoſe underſtanding is infinite; 


tally wrong. 
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dne moment of time. Plans bonted * 


beings of limited capacity may fail in the 
execution; but no defect can be imputed 


and whoſe power is without control. This 
Hypotheſis, therefore, muſt pe fundamen= 


S. «4 Op? 


In uritings on this kubjeet, he fole an 


ultimate end are put for the ſame ching; 
for this Teaſon, that ſubordinate ends are 


of the nature of means, that are dropped 
or purſued with a view only to the ulti- 
mate end; which therefore is the ſole” end 


in every juſt plan. Common ſenſe will 


hardly authoriſe weak mortals to fix the 
ultimate end and object of the divine g 
vernment; ; but the greateſt poſſible in- 
ereaſe of moral worth, ſeems beſt to cor- 


reſpond to appearances, and to the digni- 5 
ty of the fupreme ruler; and ' proba Ty 
was meant, in the laſt age, by the glory 


of God, and is now exchanged for the 
happineſs of the (creature, IE Inna vho- 


0 favour : a more lax N the eole 


ef which error is, to bring down virtue | 
to the rank of a mean, c or ſuberdinate end, 
the * it eee keld with 222 rites 
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ains of an kinds, | who regains | 
than ſerves their purpoſe. {> 
| They argue, that every good - parent | 
would do every thing, to the utmoſt 
| ſtretch of his power, to make his children 
happy; that there is ſcarce a man poſſeſs 
ESE OED Who, if he had 
who! nah oY every one cen . 
| he brought into exiſtence, as happy 
as he could make them; and bande e | 
clude peremptorily, that he who exceeds 
all other beings in goodneis, will do every | 
. poſſible to make his ereatures happy. 
his, x owned, has a ſpecious 
22 appearance, and is extremely flattering ; 
anc no wonder it ſhould be Le al- 
lowed. But this i ng than 
— and a ſpecies too'of reaſoning 
that is apt te miffeadt; for it is indeed 


Wl Il 
hort 
2 7 * 
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hin ae image of Nan 
worlbof all; "this fine 2: 


contrary to fact, and to all our Ser 
abſolute perfection. For it is plain, God 


doth not all that is poſſible to be done, to 5 


nake all his creatures Happy; and there- 


lake every one 
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fore the happineſs of the creature. could. 
not be the ultimate end and * . 2 | 
government, 2 8 . 
No doubt, che generality of. Parents 
N make every thing gi ve way to th 
happineſs s of their children; becauſe they 
are more. ſtrongly attached to their chil- 4 
drens intereſt than to juſtice ; and therey 
fore, poſſeſſed of the power, would; in- 
tend. nothing but a Re of leaf 
rable ſenſations for thoſe they love, and | 
115 would make every thing yield and. give 
way to their ultimate end and obj — 7 
But we muſt entertain higher and RN 
onourable thoughts of the ſupreme ruler. 
Could we believe, chat there is no eſſen tial 
Aiffference betwixt virtue. and vice, no in 
nate beauty in the one, or odiouſneſs in | 
eicher, or, that an in * being 
might be inſenſible to the erence, * ; 
, has been ſaid or inſinuated by late writers, 
de might make what we pleaſe the e ulki⸗ 
mate end and object of the divme govern- 
ment. But common ſenſe. perceives, and 
feels, the difference betwixt a man of 
worth and a villain, as plainly and ſenſi- 
bly, as the difference 5 i t black and 
White. Men . e 4 _ 9 1 * 
8 3 : "that 5 
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aut che difference i is not emal percep- a 
ble to God, is unpardonable blaſphemy. | 
Could we believe that the Deity hath büt 
A lender regard for the difference betwixt 
Fight and wrong conduct, ſuch as appears 
 G6ften in parents, magiſtrates, ſtateſmen, 
and even in the generality of mankind; 

we might expect that he would promote 
the happineſs of his creatures at* any rate. | 
But this ſuppoſition 1 is impious and incres 
able. Could we ſuppoſe, that the love of | 
his creatures exceeded. his love of juſtice ;,; 
we might think he would make juſties 
J lc * — give way to the happineſs of his 1 
re: But this ſuppoſition 3 is horrid; 
* through! the influence HR 
Telf-love, © men may think in their own... 
particular caſe, it is impoſſible fur a W 
of ſenſe to entertain this Aber er ee 
divine adminiſtration. e gie 
Upon the Whole, chis a 1eſis, which, 
through the faulty negligence of the learn- 
4, has obtained an univerſal currency, 
is fit to be adopted by nqne but pirates, 
and robbers, and corrupted ſtateſmen, 
Who ſhow no ac cake to > the difference be- 
right and beyond what ſuits 
. of th m bh their aſſociates. 
"ne 7 
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We” 


We chink to. Mn God, as: eau da 
5 judges, by high talk of their g od 
ne and clemency, at the expence oK their 
| juſtice; but we are doing all we can ta 


2 potentates of tc —_ _ regarils them 
no farther than may be ſabſervient to fas 
vourite ꝑurpoſes; that, for. our 3 
for the ſake of any creatures for whom be 
| hath an affection, he can diſpenſe wath the 
_ he W for 9 is an e 


about his unbaunded . goodneſs; . but = 
not aware, that we cheriſh hopes in theip 
minds which muſt. end m a dreadful. dil= 
appointment ; and. while we glory in a- 
voiding an 1 gone into by our fa⸗ 
chers] we have purſued another extreme 
2 more —_— and attended . wh con 
wits: high = our U-judged real, we d. * 
| _—_ from that u bee 2 we den gur 
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yard for the difference berwixt- right. mo 


wrong conduct, we cannot think highly 


of his bearing patiently” with our faults, Z 


'or even of his forgiving them; and can 


1 


conſider that amazing plan of recon th 


I the world t to hiniſelf by Jeſus Chriſt, in 
nd other light than that in which we view 
the common phenomena of nature, il i 


of the ſubject. Can wwe Luppole, be a 
erſon of fuck 


good God would ſuffer a perſo 
amiable character, and one ſo near and 
dear to him, to undergo FR exquiſite 


Lafferings, if Juſtice did not make it ne» 


ceſſary 4 Can v we ſu pole, that he would 
ſuffer the children of men, who are the 


workmanſhip of his hands, and for whom 
he gives ſuch manifold. proofs of kind af- 


fection; 5 ſay, can we ſuppoſe, that be 


would permit even theſe guilty creatures 


to be ſubjected to the evils which they Auf 
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fer i in a 5 ro n the! ied d eat 


7 > full — we * tha j | 


power, Ants by Hue: leans 
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with jultice? or can we make ſenſe [ 3 
the divine cecoriomy which appears in this 
life, and what we expect in the next, 
without admitting juſtice as an eſſential 
Apps of the divine nature? We can: 
And the moment that bad men are 
1 from the delirium they are under, 
they will ſee this attribute 1 in its true light} ; 
and, giving up their fantaſtical expecta- 
tions, will regulate their judgement of the 
divine adminiftration by a ſtandard of 
rectitude they were all along poſſeſſed of, 
but Which, th rough an immoderate ſelf⸗ 
Tove, 1 ey have hitherto overlooked: | Pew 
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e pitta but: Wel 1 in raments 
JL 0 our. being; 5 yet we ſubmit to Heir 
Authority: with what face, then, can we 
; _ nt mes e oy H 
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ker e erg affeRion, is inflate „ 
gent to the worthl ls and undeſerving; 4 
and ſhall we at the ſame time exclaim 1 
gainſt the ſupreme ruler, for rendering to | 
every one, according to his deeds? We 5 
hold thoſe in contempt who appear inſen- 1 
8 ſible of indignities; yet pretend to Wol- 
der, that the Almighty ſhould tak = offence 
. at our undutiful hehavicur. We doubt | 
4 wo his derne pleaſed with our 8 od, 
cannot believe that he is. diſpleaſecl Wich 
2 bad actions. We look for a reward 7 
of the firſt, but think the puni Amen ok 
the laſt improper and incongruous. What A 
ſtrange opinions poſſeſs thoſe who' do not i 
liſten to the fimple' dictates of reaſon ant 
common” ſenſe? We approve and ac. 
Nw in the puniſhment of thoſe in whom . 
we are Hos inet IO ite comes . | 
of ſeverity, if not ot of-injuſtice.. | S x: 8 755 
ty in diſcovering che ſource of 
deviſed in ſupport of: them. Fs DH E 
Our fathers contented r wich Eo 
treſpaſſinę againſt the laws of the Mmigh- 
hy — ieee his right, of. * . 
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riiſtakes ; * nothing leſs — content 
tha ſerring UP: a new god, with at- 


tributes ſuited to our purpoſe, Who will 
always be dark Never nn 
with our behaviour; in all wh Pe: 

we are countenanced by men of learning. 
mot relieve ; ur + pl 2 


N attribute of God; and; to. put ah 


matter beyond doubt, appeal debe 
and Enguring, that our regard to Juſties - is 


carrying the | cauſe bp this appeal. 5 


Jou are then ſuppoſed to be it in a a : 
ifland, witha very wicked companion and : 
aiked, :pehether, : would kind urſelf 
jules, 0. 
ith ae wiekednels Lean are allow 
10 Break his bones, or take his life, in your 
on defence; 4 büt, ſeit-devence apart, 
you. are "aſked, whether. you o 


in your heart to treat him accor | 


his. demerit ? On Perret af ; aw be 
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is wrong, you must be be, 10 enter- 
. + * * * * * 7 W r 8 * . ! E 
hath 70 | "4 - ; p ; 300 1 3 bd 4 
— 5 ty | 
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10 you dip mult i101 a he 
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his wicked» i 


r iſe you” to pun kim. 
deſpiſe, 'abhor, .and d 
your countenance and friendſhip; ; "Vit 


ſtil you cannot puniſh, And, a fortrors, it 
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_ 


is argued, ' that you cannot fappddy Lge” 


- 


poſition: in a being of unlimited goodncls, 


to puniſh even the worſt and moſt we 

leſs of his creatures. Theſe are 5 
0 moſt ſpecious things that can be offered 
againſt he weed: ge ger: e all 


pp O oled to the auh, 
on ſenſe, and the 


5 —_— = $ 4 4 * 


e ſentiments of the human heart; : 
Va N attention 475 will diſcover, 


abl Tho eit Lace eee i and "this. 
bade, be no * ; for it is 
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4 . him your compa: 
is this a puniſnment; e 1 deſert 


* * . 


probable, {ke will diſlike you as — | 
as you do him. It is expected you ſhould 
withdraw your countenance from him, 


ſland he will find entertainment more to 
his taſte than your converſation, But is 
it fit to carry this analogy to Alr aghty 


God? Will any one who pretends to 
philoſophy ſay, that to be abhorred of 
God is nothing? Is it poſſible for one to 
be happy, or not to be miſerable in the 

higheſt degree, who is the object af the 
divine diſpleaſure? Minute 1— ; 


may carp at the fire that is never quenct 
ed; but on the principles of e or 
philoſophy, one may aſk, whether any 
fire of any kind is more to be. dreaded than 
the divine diſpleaſure ?/ O Phil 71 
to what pernicious purpoſes haſt tho 
perverted and proſtituted in modern time 

and what fooliſh and impious tenets nd 
uiſe are propagated and. Mal Wed, 


even by men of. underſtanding, even by 


1 e of no bad intention; np. like for 
| : bn = il 1 aha NPR! 1 is ſent 


| 2 ta cheir e ee Jur 
Z N | 


avid, be called his maſter; 4 right to 


bell defence is commoñ t all; but a right 


of beſtowing 


in proportion to merit nd h 


„ ther man's ſervant?” ſays the ſcrip! 


to his on maſter he ſtandeth or falleth.” FE 


| Even, RA and ee eee no 9s 


to the fafery of the fate, dar is, 20 > cg. 
defence. But who will lay the ſupreme 
ruler under thoſe reſtraints, or offer any 


ſuch objection in bar of his judge 


He hath'the/ſovereign dominion over ally 
for all are his creatures, 2 


* 


.4 


and it r to 
him to aſſign to every creature that lot 

which correſponds - to his character. + He 
ill, and we ſee he doth, employ a great 
variety of means to reclaim thoſe that ar 
out of the way, and exerciſes great patience 
and long ſuffering towards them; but if 
8 creature hall, by his obſtinate wic⸗ 
ä Do Huw 


the p prerogative of the ſupreme ruler . 
judge. © Who art thou that judgeſt ane 


7 r — 
* me * - VE 


aft nantes; or à ſingle 


of the whole; or chat from partial affec- 
tion, or from any conſideration! hatever; 
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1 baffle all tlie efforts of his good- 
neſs; and forfeit all title to his favour, he 


. will undoubtedly aſſign him that lot which 


s demerit, becauſe ix is-fi and jul 
Re ab Gi! 17 mee; 
We do not Libel that . . uy 


* 


Abe diſobedient may tend to rhe ſafery 
and happineſs. of the good ſubject; and 


cannot deny, that under the direction o f 


Jovereign power and wiſdom,” the miſery 


2d ſabſcrviettt 


of the wicked may be rende 


to the good of the whole : but ſhall ner 
ver ie this-26 be clther- der me or der 


Ty; or that a 


caſion of their nier being bf 
on could ſacrifice _ ds 


what modern philoſophers call the good 


he will inflict; or permit, any evil of any 
kind to take place under his gore ment, 
beyond what juftice requires. And as we 
find, . evil ab . ae as Well 86 
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If there are any who ſee no impropriety 
ind ſhewing the ſame regard to thieyes, 
tharpers, and ſots; that is due to the ſo- 
ber, the pious; and the juſt; and no pro- 
. priety in giving greater countenance to 
thoſe who ſacrifice their eaſe, their inte- 
reſt, and their reputation, to their duty, 
than to others who prefer the gratification 
of their appetites, and their paſſions, to 
all the regard they owe to God or man; 
we do not appeal to them, but to thoſe on- 
ly who retain. that abhorrenee of vice, and 
chat love and admiration of virtue, which 
is common to rational beings, and to be 
found in almoſt e individual of the by 
mankind, | 
That the genuine 8 of the ra- 
tional ſoul are obſcured and blunted by 
bad natural diſpoſition, bad education, 
bad example, and moſt of all by bad 
practice, is too apparent; but ſtill, in 
proportion to the degree of common Teal 
a man retains, he will believe, that the 
| fupreme ruler conducts himſelf with pro- 
priety; and of conſequence will look for 
his favour or diſpleaſure, as he does good 
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moral 9 to Alence their murmurt” a- 
| * ts being the ultimate end and 2. Rl 
be divine Government, . wk, 8 
; — N HE cordial belief of this esse "wy 
1. tence, As gold to filver, virtue is 
*to gold“ would (as has been obſerved) 
filence the murmurs of men againſt the 
unequal diſtribution of external bleſſings: 
but many cho ſeem proud of being 
thought to believe this, ſentence, do not 
believe it, or do not believe it from their 
heart. They have what divines call a ſpe- 
culative faith, which ſwims on the für- 
þ face of the mind, but does not reach the 
7 heart. There 18 another much-adtmired 
ſentence, © An honeſt man is the nobleſt 

c work of God, 15 which if men believed 

. incerely, - would not only filence their 
murmurs againſt the divine adminiſtra- 
tion, but give them quite other ideas of 
"Tx 1 the 
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the plan of God than thoſe they entertain. 
For did they believe in good earneſt, tha: 
an honeſt man is the nobleſt work of God, G 
they. never would have thought of happi- 
neſs, mere happineſs, as the ultimate end 
and object of his government. As they 
muſt believe, that a being of abſolute Pera 
fection would have had an end to which. 
all his operations tended, and in which 
they would centre; ſa would they have 
thought, that this end muſt have been of 
the nobleſt and moſt; worthy kind. - - And Z 
if they indeed believed, chat virtue or ho- 
neſty was the nobleſt and moſt worthy 
end which. could be fixed upon, they muſt | 
believe; that it was. the ultimate. end and 
| object of his, government. But the bulk 
1 of mankind. have but faint and ſyperficial 
| ideas of the excellence of honeſty, an ang vice 
| £4: 000), They find that thoſe qualities have 
great uſe in life; and ſo far they ,yalpe 
them. The virtues that are conduciye to 
health, to. reputation, to intereſt, and 
Pleafure, they allow to be worthy « of their. 
\ purſuit; but have no idea. of facrificing 
their eaſe, their pleaſure, their intereſt, or 
1 e a to virtue and honeſty; and 
* kann annot b ak chis ſhould be the. 
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ultimate end and object of a ratinal be- 
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ing. They talk reſpectfully of the heroes 
of antiquity, of ſaints and martyrs, ang 
pretend to admire them, and even in com- 
man life put the higheſt value on thoſe good 


oppoſition from without and from with- 


actions which are performed with great 


in; but axe not ſincere in their ſentiments, 


or their ſentiments on theſe ſubjects Wa £ 
abſurd and contradictory: and with ſuch 
: abſurd and contradictory ſentiments they 
preſume to cenſure the cxcongmy of God. 
They think, that the Almighty could have 
prevented all trial of mens honeſty, all * 
ſtruggle, all pain, and difficulty, in the : 
peaches of virtue; and wonder that he has / 
not done it. On ſuch foundations as theſe 
_ minute philoſophers reared up ſyſtems 
of coſmogopy, i in oontradiction to Ih pak 3s 
of the Deity. / 
It is a — Whether 200 Pag the a 
virtuous and honeſt know any ching at all | 
of the worth of virtue and honeſty ? It is 
| certain, that you-. cannot give the leaſt | 
conception of rational happineſs to a 
brute; ; and it is extremely difficult to give 
it to a brutiſh | man: and though men 
uk high of virtue and honeſty, it is 3 
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queſtion er they believe, or even ur un⸗ 


derſtand, what they ſay; at leaſt it may 
be doubted, whether the bulk of ma 
have any idea « f the ſupreme excellence. of 
moral worth; and it is certain they have 
no ſuch knowledge of it as God and the 
holy angels, and the ſpirits of juſt 1 men 

made perfect, have; and cannot eſtimate 
its worth as they do; and yet there is 


ſomething 3 in man that bears REY ta 


the ſupreme excellence of moral worth. 


Let us ſuppoſe two perſons to live ten, 
twenty, or a thouſand years, (kor it makes 
no difference), and that one enj oys all the 
ſweet ſenſations ariſing from the : poſſeſſion 
of eaſe, pleaſure, . reputation, and of ev eve- 
ry thing which goes under the name of 


intereſt, and enjoys it alſo with a good 
conſcience; that the other has, in num- 
berleſs inſtances, renounced hig eaſe, his 


pleaſure, his reputation with men, and 


even his worldly intereſt, for the fake of 


conſcience : — Which of the two is the 


greateſt gainer.? which of the two is the 


more worthy. perſon ? and which, of the 
two is the object of the higheſt. eſteer 


wich God and all good men f and let gs 
add, which of the two has the greateſt ſa- 
| ee 
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risfaction within himſelf? and which of 


the two is beſt qualified to make others 
happy, and to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
a wiſe and good adminiſtration ? and, fi- 
tally, which of the two characters is che 
moſt worthy to be the ultimate end and 
object of the divine government? It is 
needleſs to aſk, which of the two charac- 
ters would be made choice of by the bulk 
of mankind ? ? for. that, alas] is too appa- 
rent: but which would be preferred by a 
being of abſolute perfection 80 that, 
after all, we muſt, in ſpite of our hearts, 
acknowledge, that the virtuous and the 
honeſt are the excellent ones of the earth; : 
and that to produce. as great a number of 
theſe, in the higheſt perfection of which 
they are capable, is, with regard to us at 
leaſt, the ultimate end 0 whe; of the 
divine government | 
We are nor ſufficiently indie” 191 
indeed we are not duly obſervant of the 
ſteps etch have been already taken to 
1 this end, and know little of what 
is beyond us; but if we will ſtudy to be- 

me dutiful ſubjects of the kingdom of 
God, and have a little patience, we ſhall 
wn ny A en * of 0h uni- 

eng % - 1; Yay 13 rve 


— 


carryin beiden ends by 1e 
| nobleſt means, to our entire ſatisfaction + 
and this ſatisfaction will grow upon us 
through. all the endleſs. ages of our exiſt- 
ence. And in the mean time we have all 
reaſon to be ſatisfied : for, in ſpire of 
wrong bias and prejudice, we know, and 
muſt confeſs, that honeſty and virtue are 
che nobleſf productions of wiſdom hep 

and moſt worthy to be the ulti- 

mate fo and object of the divine govern- 
ment. And, what is more, i | ſpite of 
our exorbitant love of intereſt, pomp, and 
pleaſure, we know, that the virtuous man 
is the happieſt and the moſt worthy of alt 
the race; and would wiſh, if a with could 
do, that we ourſelves were virtuous and 


1 honeſt in the higheſt poſſible degree. 21 


When good men, having broke looſe | 


from this cumberſome fleſh, and elcaped 
the vanities of life, are brought into the 
preſence of God, and the ſpirits of juſt 


men Sickle perfect, they feel a joy and ſa- 
tisfaction of which we can have but a faint 


idea, and, in tranſport of praiſe, celebrate 

the power, wiſdom, and g60dneſe;,"6 | 

bim who deſtined them of old, and has 
now JO. them to this fate of glory 


md. 
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and . and poſſibly they, Aa con- 
clude, chat che ultimate end and object of 


the divine government reſpecting them is & 


fully accompliſhed. But when, in the 
Progreſs of time, new ſeenes open, ne 

employments preſent themſelves, and new | 

faculties ſpring up in their ſouls, or, an 
unexpected enlargement af all their powers 
takes place, they will then ſee occaſion ta. 
think more highly of the plan of God; 
and, after a few ages more, will ſee the 
dame occaſign LY enlarge heir vi ſiews  witho | 


„ „ tu. -'Þ 


175 85 ha te 1 to one 5 me 
over the Alps i is no leſs applicable here 
than to our progreſs in ſeience, as it is 
impoſſible to conceive the height t to which | 
an immortal ſpirit, . delivered from. the 
bondage. of corruption, may be raiſed, 
—, This is a proſpect we muſt allow to he 
grand ;. and whether this, or an eternal 
ſucceſſion of pleaſurable ſenſkrlons,” is moſt 
worthy to be the ultimate. end and object 5 
2 of the ſupreme. ruler, may be ſubmitted ta 
every one who is endued Wich che Adge⸗ 
ment and ſpirit of a man. 
The account Longinus . of the : 
ſublime may enable us to judge of the ul- 
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timate end and object of the divine go- 
vernment. Let us then hear this noble 
— > Nature never deſigned man to 
* be a groveling and ungenerous animal, 
* but brought him into life, and bel 
him in the world, as in a crouded 
* theatre; not to be an idle ſpectator, but 
66 ſpurred on by an eager thirſt of excel- 
| W * ling, ardently to contend i in the purſuit 
$ of glory. — For this purpoſe, ſhe im- 
„ planted i in the ſoul an invincible love of 
. and a conſtant emulatibn of 
* what ſeems nearer to divinity t than him- 
£6 ſelf. Hence it is, that the whole uni- 
« verſe is not ſufficient for the extenſive 
e reach, and piercing ſpeculation, of the 
6c human mind, It paſſes the bounds of 
$6 ** the material world, and lanches forth 
1 pleaſure into ME ſpace,” * This 
5 is too grand a thought to ent 
ls the ſouß of a minute philoſopher: 
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| 2 E men are a Saffefied to hot duty, they 
J muſt be di iſatisfed with the . of Go a” | 


A Frer all ther hag been Lid. ce 68 be 
ſaid, in favour of the plan of God, 

a difficulty remains, not eaſy to be over=. 
come; — the ſame which you find in per- 
ſuading an unjuſt man to make reſtitution. 
of his ill-gotten wealth; — — the ſame which 


you find 1 in. perſuading a vain: ſelf-ſuffi-- 2 


cient man to acknowledge his error, or 
a covetous perſon to do a generous action; 
— they will not. There is not a bad man 
on earth, nor a devil in hell, who would 
not gladly conform to the plan of God, 
if it could be brought abdut without his | 
own choice; but here it ſticks. 
One has a natural inclin nt 
W of devotion, and theſe he performs 
with great chearfulneſs ; and on that ac- 
count has the boldneſs to rank himſelf a- 
mongſt the ſubjects of God, though he is 
- conſcious to himſelf of living in the habi- 
| rok Hegledk of other duties expreſsly requi- 
A 1 . 


4 
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red. Another has a natural inclination to 
perform certain acts of juſtice, generoſity, 

and gratitude, to certain perſons ; and va- 
lues himſelf on theſe; ; and has the bold- 
neſs to claim the character of generous ; 
and juſt, though he is conſcious to him 


ſelf of the moſt heinous injuſtice and in- 
gratitude towards God. There is ſcarce a 
man who has not a natural inclination to 


fulfil ſome religious or moral obligations; 


and there is ſcarce a man who does not 
claim a religious or moral character on 
account of this partial obedience. And 


there are not a few who think, or ſeem to 


think, that this is all which can in juſtice: 


be required; at leaſt there are multitudes. 


who grudge taking the trouble of reconci- 


ling their will to the will of God, and even 
complain of it as an hardſhip; ; and as 
there are never wanting men of ſpecula- 
tion'to give countenance to the moſt per- 


nicious folly of the human heart, ſo they 


have actually entered into a train of ſub- 


tile reaſoning againſt the 2 2 of 89 1 ri ; 
on this-account, | 


They pretend to know another and 4 
better plan of government, which they be- 
lieve * and which therefore the 3 4 


; * — 
4 / 
* U * 
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| think ought to have been excreta But 
as they had no title to be conſulted when 
the plan was formed, it is a queſtion whe- 
ther they have any right to be heard now 
that 1t is put into execution: at leaſt they 5 
ought to be cautions in offering objections 
againſt the plan of their maker, as they 
are not well aſſured of the grounds on 
which they proceed. 

They would” 'prefer a plan of hes 

ment in which the obedience of the ſub< 
jet flowed from a neceſſary determination 
of the will; and think that the ſupreme | 
' ruler ought to be ſatisfied with this, in 
place of that obedience of free choice 
which he demands. — But they are not. 
1 ignorant, that the obedience which flows 
from choice is, in all reſpects, more va- 
luable, than that which flows from a ne- 
ceſſary determination of the will; and if 
they have not the juſtice to own; that the 
Deity has a right to the beſt obedience of 
which they are capable, they ought to 
have the good ſenſe to aknowledge, that 
it is vain to contend with the Almighty. 
And further, if they will contend this 
point with their maker, they ought to be 
E. of what they contend about : for it 


18 
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18 nonſenſe to call that obedience which 
does not flow from the will; and it is 
nonſenſe to call that the will 5 any be- 
ing, which flows not from his own — 5 

but from ſome other cauſe, into which, 
1 ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, it muſt be re- 
folved. 
In 67M that 3 their — they 
are aſſured of all the indulgence they can 
wiſh for; and in painful wials, may ex- 
pect fuch aid and ſupport, as will in the 
end redound to the honour of God, and 
| their own unſpeakable | happineſs, if in 
ſuch trials they would give the deciſion 
where it ought to be given. — But this 
they do not chuſe to do, and rather wiſh 
it were given for them by a neceſſary de- 
termination of their will. They know, 
that by repeated efforts, under a divine 
direction and influence, they may form 
an habit, which will make the deciſion 
almoſt as eaſy to themſelves, and far more 
f acceptable to God, than any neceſſary de- 
termination could Be; but are not willing 
to put themſelves to he trouble that is ne- 
ceſſary in forming an habit. — And here 
the matter ſticks; and this is in truth the 
origin of evil, both natural and moral: 
1 5 ö 0 
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nor is Libere any poſſible remedy, but from 
correcting e "3 

A parent is not ſatisgedk with his a 
drens conforming to his will juſt ſo far, 
and no farther than ſuits their own incli- 
nations ; but inſiſts on their doing ſome 
things fir for themſelves, and obliging to 
him, to which they have no inclination at 
all, perhaps an averſion.” A huſband will 
not take it well that his wife manages her 
domeſtic affairs to her own liking merely; 
but expects ſhe will do ſome things fit and 
reaſonable to be done out of regard to 
him. No magiſtrate on earth, no conſti- 
tution of government, will diſpenſe with | 
our checking and reſtraining our own in- 
clinations from a regard to the laws. And 
there is not an individual but knows, that 
in certain cafes not injurious to himſelf; 
his neighbour ought to do fome 'things 
out of regard to him; and the eſſence of 
friendſhip conſiſts in acrificing our own 
inclinations to thoſe of our friends; and 
he is not worthy of the honourable appel- 
lation who is incapable of this. But this 
right, ſo univerſally allowed and inſiſted 
on, we deny to him from whom we re- 
ge our and breath, and all things; 


. 
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and have the extreme folly and infalencs 
to wonder at his inſiſting on it: and 
hence comes all the muttering againſt the 
government of God, to which men are ſo 
much addicted, with the famous queſtion 
about the arigin of evil, which has ſo in- 
judiciouſly exerciſed the learned in 6 
ages. 
We are not ignorant that the Rs in⸗ 5 
tention of the Deity is, to win us over 
from low and mean purſuits to the a 
and practice of that univerſal Tighteoul 
neſs which conſtitutes. the glory and feli- 
city of a. rational being; ; but there is A 
fund of wickedneſs in the heart of man, 
which, prompted and emboldened by 
falſe learning, puts him on deviſing plans 
of government better ſuited to his liking, 
and proves the ſource af all thoſe hard 
thoughts, and i inj urious ſpeeches, againſt 
the ſupreme ruler, wherein curious 5 
ple have ſo long indulged themſelves. 
Some alledge an incapacity in man tg, | 
conform to the plan of God, or to perform 
any act of obedience beyond what/ſuits his | 
own inclination; and in ſuppc rt of f 9%; 
opinion, men have run into ſtrange | 
CHARQns about intereſted and di 
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bre of God, and of virtue, with which 
we have no concern: but for the ſatis- 
faction of thoſe who are willing to take 
the trouble of reconcilin ng themſelves to 
the ſervice of God, we will ſhew, that if 
(with the help of God) they perſiſt in the 
practice of their duty from the principles 
of which they are already poſſeſſed, they 
ſhall, in due time, attain thoſe generous 
principles of which they find themſelves 
deſtitute ; for the love of virtue for its 
own 8 excellence, is not only at- 
tainable, but unavoidable, to one who 
conducts himſelf by the principles of com- 
mon ſenſe, and common honeſty, in the 
ſervice of God. And for the truth of this 
allertion, I appeal to the common practice 
of men in all other profeſſions, and to the 
well-known | principles or, mow Human 


IP = & 


mind. 

Is there any number of men who engage 
in any way of life, or uſeful employment, 
from any other than ſelfiſh principles? 
and is there any number of thoſe who en- 
gage in this manner, who are not in time 
ſo far reconciled to the way of life they 
have purſued, as to prefer it, not only to 
mere idleneſs, but to any other oceupa- 

A A a tion? 


4 
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tion? Exceptions there are on \ this, and 
on all other ſubjects; but, theſe admitted, 
it will be found a general law of nature, 
that men contract a liking to every ufer 
and laudable way of life they haye pur- 
ſued with ſteadineſs. The attachments 
men have, even to frivolous occupations | 
they have long practiſed, is truly ſurpri- 
ſing; and if you will look to thoſe who 
have been engaged i in the fine, or even in 
the uſeful arts, but eſpecially to thoſe who 
have been occupied in a way of life that 
«gives full exerciſe to their nobler powers, 
and calls forth every generous ſentiment 
of the human ſoul, you will find them ad- | 
here to it with vaſt deli ght, from 4 ſenſe 
they have of its own excellence. They we 
not fools enough to diſregard the profit 
or honour that may attend it; but, inde- 
endent of that, they feel, and you may 
* in them, a true and "Bay and ſtrong 
attachment to the buſineſs for its own 
ſake; and to ſay, or inſinuate, chat the 
worſhip and obedience of God. 1s leſs fit 
to attract, engage. and fix the heart of 5 
man, is a moſt injurious ſlander. . 
Do you think it poſſible for a young 
perk on to reſign * to the direction of 
a 
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a wiſe * good parent, tutor, or r maſter; ' 
and perſiſt ; in a conformity to his injuncs 
tions, without contracting a love to the 
ſervice he is engaged in? If the child, or 
pupil, or ſervant, yield an aukward and 
forced obedience, and will not take the 
trouble of reconciling his mind to his du 
ty, he never will love his maſter or his 
ſervice: but this creates no difficulty to: 


him who devotes himſelf to the ſervice of + 


God; becauſe he may expect the aſſiſtance 
of God in conquering his will; and if he 
perhiſts 1 in doing his duty, till, with the 
help « of God, he has got the : better of his 


wrong inclinations, he cannot fail of lo- 
ving God with all his heart, and foul, 


and ſtrength, and of being devoted to the 
practice of virtue on account of its o.] ' 
inherent excellence. 

This whole ſubj den then, which 1 


furniſhed ſo many perplexing queſtions 
to the curious, reſolves itſelf into this: 


That if we perſiſt in the ſervice of God, 


from a regard to our own ſafety and hap- 
pineſs, we ſhall, in due time, ſerve him 
from a more generous principle; for this 
is 18590 nn of nature, which takes 
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of good ſenſe by which they proceed in all 
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| place i in all other occupations, and * 


fail to take place in religion.1 
Would men, in judging of ecligion, 
a” themſelves by the ſame maxims 


other important concerns, they might ea- 
fily get clear of many perplexities, and 
find their way ſurpriſingly: plain. No 
ſubject hath been more involved in thor! 
ny queſtions, than the aid and ſupport 
we expect from God in aſpiring to the vir- 


tuous character, and no ſubject is more le- 


vel to common ſenſe. Without regard to 
the ample deelarations of grace, and re- 
peated promiſes of countenance, direction, 


and aid, made in the goſpeb-revelation, 
we have, from the ſimple authority of rea- 


ſon and good ſenſe, encouragement in a- 
ſpiring to the virtuous character, and 
what any one can pretend to in any the 
moſt laudable and uſeful courſe of life to 
which he is devoted. The huſbandman. 
knows, that without the influence of hea- 
ven, he is as incapable of raiſing a ſingle 
grain of wheat or barley by all his labour, 
as he is of giving life to an animal. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he plies his buſineſs, in a juſt 
dependence * Providence, | with unre- 
mitting = 
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mitting induſtry; — and ſo ought we. The 
huſbandman believes, that God might, 
if he ſo pleaſed, raiſe a plentiful crop of | 
corn without his labour; but if he is not 
3 fool indeed, will not ſlacken his labour 
on this account: — neither ought we. The 
huſbandman knows that he muſt labour 
hard, or periſh with hunger; - and we, in 
like manner, may know, if we will, that 
we muſt either give the utmoſt application A 
in acquiring the virtuous character, or 
periſn yet more e 814% 

If to produce the utmoſt poſſible * 
of moral perfection * the ultimate end 
and object of the divine government, then 
the whole ſyſtem of nature, with every 
movement of every part, muſt be in fa- 
vour of him who aſpires to virtue; and if 
indeed he believes what many ſeem to 
doubt of, that God does govern the world; 


and puts a higher value on the virtuous 


character than on all his other works, he 


may aſſure himſelf of all the encourage 
ment, countenance, and aid, he can rea- 
ſonably wiſh for. Let every one, there- 
fore, deal plainly with himſelf, and know 
whether he is deſirous of eee his 
vu to the plan of God, No man who 
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aſpires to the virtuous character, hath the 
leaſt occaſion to perplex himſelf with que- 
ſtions about the aſſiſtance he may need; 
for the buſineſs does not ſtick at this, but 
at a ſecret averſion to the plan of God, that 
is unworthy of a man | of ſenſe and ſpi- 
77: 
Io imagine, to hope, or to cheriſh, the 
moſt diftant expectation, that the all- per- 
fect ruler will depart from the wiſe and 
juſt meaſures of his government, in com- 
pliance with the ſilly, unjuſt, and impious 
deſires of unreaſonable men, is an hi igh 


pitch of folly and preſumption. The wi 


ſeſt, the beſt, and the happieſt thing that 
men can do, is to ſacriſe their own un- 


righteous will to the will of God, labour- 


ing, by every mean in their power, to 


reconcile themſelves thoroughly to his 


4: | i | 1 af 5 FFT 5 , 
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of Moral Oblignion. yh 


0 15 3 to doubt our 1 92 to ote hau 


with propriety towards every ary 


being with whom we are e, $A 
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E AH E power of cuſtom, in reconci- 
ling the mind to, meaſures, how- 


OI ever abſurd, which are become fa- 


miliar, is almoſt incredible, Should an 
Indian, or Perfian, 'of good ſenſe, be 


told, that for ſome time paſt, men of 


greateſt eminence in the learned world had 
been employed in diſputing with d one ang- 


ther about the reality of virtue and vice; 3 


whether, for inſtance, the obligations to 
Juſtice, temperance, gratitude, were no- 
minal, fictitious, and fanciful; or whe- 
ther we were indeed bound to che practice 
of theſe, and ſuch like virtues ; ; that vo- 


jumes had been written on both ſides, 3 2 
err attention ä to the 'conorery, 
and. 
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and chat each hypotheſis had its votaries: 8 
would the forei gner give credit to this re- 
port? Would he not ſuſpect ſome deſign 
of impoſing on his credulity, and either 
conſider the whole as à banter, or per- 
ſuade himſelf, that ſome myſterious 85 
meaning muſt be hid under ſo ſtrange a 
narration? Or if, at laſt, he does admit 
the fact, how great muſt his amazement 
be! He muſt have ſtrange ideas of the 
opponents; nor would he much leſs won- 
der at the defenders of virtue, and enter- 
f tain a violent ſuſpicion of the prevalence 
h - of Ignorance or barbariſm in the whole 
body of the people. Yet this conduct, fo 
unacce ountable t to a foreigner, hath been 
continued among us without much no- 
Tier. The ſubj ect, it is true, merited the 
ſtricteſt attention: the reſearches on both 
ſides were curious enough ; acquifitions of 
ſome value were made in the abſtract 
ſeiences; 3, the audacity of one ſide ſeemed 
to require a check, and the zeal of the, a 
ther was at leaſt pardonable: but in good. 
earneſt, might not that zeal, that acute- 
neſs, penetration, and compaſs of thought, 
have been. employed with greater proprie- 


ty and to more advantage? Was chere 
"any 


3 


05 nts. be 4 in to evince our . 
tion to, do the i and ſhun che wrong ? 
Can we, without renouncing common 
ſenſe, be ignorant, doubtful, or even in- 
ſenſible | to ſuch obligations ? 7 There 1s 
| need, great need, to awaken, revive, and 
1 its them ; bur without the, influence | 
of falle learning, there could be ng room 
to doubt what every man of common un 
derſtandin ng does, and muſt N at 
firſt! fight, x 1 9 | rc | 
"I two objects fall at once 258 your 1 
eye, you cannot avoid perceiving 20 „ 
lation of height and diſtance they ſtand 3 in by 
to each other; and will, without the help 
of reaſoning, immediately pronounce up- | 
on that relation, Suppoſe, then, two in- : 
telligent beings in certain relations, 0 or con- 


nections, one to another, can you poſh- 4. 
bly avoid perceiving | certain Tegards reci- 
procally e ue from one to the other? Let 
them be ſuperiors and inferiots, patrons 


and clients, ' benefactors and beneficiaries; - 


or, if you will, let them be ſuppoſed e- 

ai] in all ref ects, „ and independent: yet 
if there is any conceivable . relation or con- 
6—1Ü161 . * notion, 
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neon, : a regard ſuited to chat relition 


or connection muſt be due from thi We 
to the other. Now, the moment what fs 
due from one intelligent being to another 
appears, (and this in many caſes is Ob- 
vious), obligation 1 is acknowledged. The 
idea « of mine and thine is as inſeparable 
from intelli gent he eings, in relation and 
| connection with one another, as the idea 
5 of form is inſeparable from ſubſtance 
getting aſide houſes, lands, money, and 

3 the like ſubjects of property, or ſuppoſing 

all | theſe to be in common, ou cannot 

1 Fo which 

of right 9435 & to every individua 5 and 

1 muſt therefore be acknowledged das: th 


= * 1 


him from every one with whom he is 
By connected, That every one ou ght! to have 
his own, ond that no one ought #6 invade 
or with-hold the right of another, are 


4 F 


pro poſitions a 21 ſelf-evident, as little ſub⸗ 
| Jet to doubt, as incapable of” proof,” and 
28 truly arioms, In Be ſtri Tenſe, as a- 
1 ny of thoſe that are are the the firſt, F of 

| ſeience. TN e s hd ima 166 

(E: There are ; oblj gations innumerable kri- 
fog | from a variety of relations and con- 


74 Pens, not eaſy to be Gſcoveredor deter. 


- 


WOO Sens. 1 
| with exactneſs; about which 1 — =- 
good men may be miſtaken or i in- 
ned, and to the knowledge of which a I 
nice diſcuſſion i is often neceſſary : but obli= £ I 
ariſing from obvious relations, re 
ger of common ſenſe. They * „ 
wrebeckel. or not fully attended tö, es 


nal ſenſes; Jun, Fairly propoſed Se 
mind, muſt be aſlented. to by ex every one 
who is endued v | YC: Por IA 2 ; F | 
A Man, 9 


2 A to 0 oblis lis . 1 
+ capacity of perceiving chem. : 1 rs | 9 f 


K 15 N : +++ 55 be”? 4 2 
a Ace 5 we with, care are be. 


T + * 
tions 14 


axe deſtitute the one, not of of the 
An acute un lerſtanding, matched, 3 v 
bad heart, will do much to puzzle” A 
* perplex | the plaineſt caſes; "but ty etalllcate 


8 it 


7 ſenſe of . 18 impradtica able, w — 
* deſtroying that Perpeption 0 e 2 
| truth which is che charal 11 e f e ra- | 
= „en 3 _— 8 e 25 IJ 
Me * 1 vou noni e any per fon my be 8 
polleſed of valuable qualities, you” find Lo 
aurſelf bound to regard him wich 902 . 
0 ming ſentiments; to eſteem | 


do admire his magnanimity, * FENCE 
88 1 4 8 3 * 25 1 2042 *. 
Dai * 11 
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| nis piety, chaſtity, and ſobriety, and] we 
him for his candour and generous bene- 
volence. To ſay that a man is poſſeſſed 
| of amiable. qualities, and not love him 
in proportion to the qualities he poſſeſſes, 
or that he 1 is of a reſpectable character, q 
and not pay him the reverence that is due, 

18 a palpable abſurdity,” and ſhocks com- 
mon ſenſe. Should you receive no bene 

fir yourſelf froin theſe virtues, yet car mot 
you diſpenſe with your obligation to pay 
him thefe regards, And if he has confei 2 


„ £4: # 


red favours, a return of gratitude propor- 
"tioned to the value of the favours confer- 


red, and the diſintereſted benevolence” of 

the "benefactor, becomes 1 debt of of | 
Aricteſt kind the mind. can conceive. 3 
* Wall. * be neceſſary t to inſiſt on grati- 
dude, and the obviouſneſs of chat obliga- 
tion! 2 Whatever be the diſpoſition of the 
heart, none but mere idiots need to be 
told, that generous deeds, flpwing fr 
kind! intention, are intitled to 4 return "off 7 
equal, and, it poffible, of greater gene- * 
: roſity; ad that gratitude is a debt of the 

ſtricteſt kind. Men may qualify, leſſen, 
and endeavour all they can to evade this 


debt, or palliate their injuſtice in not t pay⸗ | 
ing 


>. 


7 


. 


n ComMont b. 1 C 
dug der as Mey 


bine rer can vo find a man W img 
dent, 


often do end debts 1 


and ſo void of all ſenſe of right, as 
3 the obligation of gratitude. | In 
fine, to acknowledge any thing is due, 

and to heſitate © "about" your” obligation tb 


not be; at the ſame time. Miultitudes are 
ſo hurried through life by keen paſſions, 
ſo full of the objects 6f their various pur- 
fuits, and fo bünded by ann nt 
to chem, rhat, in many inftance: , they 
nerd to be put in mind of theſe; Ak ma- 
ny other obligations: büt they” need only 
to be reminded; for moral obligation of 
every kind is an object of common ſenſe, 
as plainly perceived, if not felt as ſenſibly, A 
as other objects are by our external ſenſes. 
However near men may approach to the 
ſtate of niere animals, yet they cannot to- 
tally diveſt themſelves of that ſenſe of 
things which belongs to their rank. Set 
the object before them, and they will pro- 
nounce, faintly perhaps, and with heſita- 
tion, but they will ee 0 in all Pon 
_ os ee, e OE . 
e Of l Were 5 
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Were it poſſible to make the ſupremi 
being the object of ſenſe, no Kos 3 
ture would need to be put in mind of his 
obligations to worſhip and obey bim. 
And if you conceive it poſſible,, that ou. 
dependence on God, and obligations: to 
Worſhip and obey him, ſhould at any time 
be made as palpable to the rational mind 
as objects of ſenſe are to our bodily or- 
gans; it is eaſy to foreſee the light in which 
pou rt muſt then appear; nor can the 
Ougntiei and inconſiderate be at 
g any — e ignorant, that we 
1 1 -ought to adore a being of abſolute. perfec- 
tion, to expreſs the warmeſt gratitude to 
and ehief benefactor, to love him fon his 
goodneſs, confide in his wiſdom, aich. 
ness, and fatherly affections. dread. his 
power and Julie; * ſubmit ki his au- 


thoritʒ. „ eee 
| To believe there is "a + God, who, 


upholds, and governs the whole ſyſtem 
| of nature, and condudte all events, be 
ſtovs mumberleſs degrees of happineſs up- 
on numberleſs beings, on us in par 
lar; to believe chis, and at che fame time 
to deny him that worſhip and obed ience 
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> 
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if any duty can bear diſpute, Jean | 

be that we owe to ourſelves : for here it 

© © HR we ſuſtain two characters, 
ppofite you: EI ol rere 

mad be: — capable of cancelling at 
-pleafare ſuch obligations, if any ſach 


ccc 


of a mere logician, 
but dueved at once by the authority of 
common ſenſe. In nothing are mankind . 


| more agreed, than in what every or owes j 


| 00 himſelf, Nen of ſpivir 3 have 
. 


common. The pain which one n . 


5 26 RY Nee his in 5 ny: ho- 
1 | hls; 
i and of the: difficulty, nay impo 7.0 


S _ eantelling It. The man who! has retard. 


e — Himſelf" at Play; knows well what he owes 
© y melf; and allo knows how pak + nth. 
7 A 
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Ae . S There. are well-known. 


fact — Sul prick 
= * it 5 Fate an n 
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Fro Bur ſhould, page are -nfibi- 
1 or a iplicity of derben 
ad 28025 on 
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x againſt, the. 
Every one Knows char, due 
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” N 
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e aware of the dai nger of -abufing ; or ne. 
EN the | HIP a. faculties where 
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of bad education, example, a 


2 
of 
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b power to fulfil 
and ſo inviolab 


all contracts, and without an expreſs con- 


5 is 1 to doubt our 4 to * on 
Cod with the ability, we have, and. e 
to him for what we. have not. e 

TE 8 8 to the ſtate. of 4 

learning in modern times, Who i NY 


5 with the injury done to the 
intereſt of religion and virtue, by ſhock- 


ing. views of the divine ceconomy, neceſ- 


ſarily ariſing from a controverſy about our 
natural powers, in which divines and 
philoſophers have been keenly engaged for 
| ſomecenturies paſt; and he widely miſtakes 
the deſign of this Appeal, who expects N | 
hould, enter. into this, cantronerly, pay 
it ANT Werne fant; 


* congeRion beryrixt obligation, and 
e obligation, is apparent; 


* 34 * 


e, that if you ſet aſide th. 
latter, the former vaniſhes. of courſe. In : 


tract, it is underſtood, that whoever fails 
in ben his obligation, x nde rlies the 


* 2 IT». 


ugh, may inſiſt on 
ee to — impoſſibilities; but 
thine learned men ſhould maintain * Tubtile 
debate on _ ſuch ſuppoſition,” is unac- 


* 


countable. :/ "There is not only an apparent 5 
and inviolable connection betwixt power | 
| and obligation; ut the laſt! is conimentſus 
ö rate to the firſt: which, by the by, lays | 
| the learned under an obligation | to make 
| making ' "acqualtited . with the extent f 
uſe, in proportion: to 
'F them, they hall be ese to him 
c from whom they” are derived. The ſcrip- | 


ö tures, vhich are the true} if not the only, 5 


1 on theſe fubjeQs; tell us, that he who | 


25 . * Was reward ed in 5 
1 portion, to the ſubject committed to > 
4 and his i in improving it; and 
5 Mi . 


ah . 


who gained five talents, received iti 


* 


fidelity and induſtry; and nde W 
d r rear get was not ov 


e of ſound philoſophy and good ſenſe} 


er a reward proportioned to his 


8 


would have 
vented che learned from 
ſtion o 
we are under, and the n 3 A 
g hath been the e y of religion and r. 
- 155 18 [7 GENRE: —.— 40 Cnr ſenile 
bad een Condnieed, a controverſy of che 


ne Ned or ſoon ſto $i ec 


"to; common. ſenſe; hin & 1 


t his fault by giving an injurious 
and/ ſhocking character of his maſtery; but 
in place of a needleſs defence, and %. 
tous diſpute, on ſo plain z a 
find; that, the ſource of the cal 
pointed out, and a ſuitable piiniflicrent' a- 
ded him. This ſingle parable one 
ave thought ſufficient to have pre- 
f ng a: que 
ond Potter to fil che bbligaticnls 


kind might have been 
” An d 


if men will yet pay the regar 
: nd theth- 


ed 


D ained en —_ the 
A . in 


due 
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us 


maſters „„ to ginger 
to execution. — 16 met, n 
| behold} there is no 
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| — 
ed from the” hard Ape pax fi pogo many 


aa Si 


and the entertainment of my friends? 


Sir, I would” not have failed to b '0- 
beyed your commands if it had been in 
my power; but the money in my hands 
was far from ſufficient, and I did not 
look upon it as my "buſineſs to provide 
more. Here the converſation muſt end; 
and every one ſees the treatment the ſer- 
vant may look for from a'man of ſenſe and 


ſpirit: for a fellow of this kind cannot 


3 


mily. F + 2664" By * 
Ih * have che boldneſs to west + Alen nigh- 


may be- a | 


* 


eee. in all the writings "oy che 


learned upon chis ſubject; though there 


is ST a e n ht of this anibjertt' 
guage with lick it 18 n 'would 


Not give 4 prodigious ſhock to a man of 
ſenſe. And now, if men will all at once 
| diſmiſs this ſcandalous talk, and üiſten to 


common 


f . 
1 
1 


* 


N 
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common ſenſe, they will ſee, in the clear 
eſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſatisfying light, —— 
the obligations they are under-to-employ'” - 
the powers. they have, however inconſi- 

derable theſe powers may be, and to ap- 

ply to God for what they want, in -the' 
firm, belief of being ſupplied; and on this 
ſoli may go on to build the 
uperſtructure of a virtuous practice, chat 
will, redound in the iſſue to the honour | 
« $i and their on 
nefit. 
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| To oft, or . that God "ſhould a "7 ? 


10 do whit he hath already put in our 
ns ewe, ir folly"anid prefumption.” 
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otherwiſe all Ss has been ſaid, or ande 
virtue, Sonar no no- 


| T_T 


Take one of the vulgar aſide; A paine 


* 


duties Wie which 
| wich great eaſe, or little 
„ which 


as Uttle wrouble; ;*A 
"——_— he will acknowledge! whe fact 
but if you preſs him to correct theſe vices, 
— perform thoſe duties, he will ſay ma- 
n Plauſible things concerning his r 

tion o ba < dog: but will e N 


1 I 
* 


2 6 : * FFF 1 
A ** 5 7 SS 2 _ # 6 D . 3 n ſata — 
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God work 3 it in him, he. ean do fathing "I 
which you muſt take as a full anſwer to 
all you have ſaid, or can ſay, and a decla · : 
ration abundantly Sgnificane, a chat 1 
your labour is loſt. 

If you betake yourſelf | to men of wer 
education, you will find them dif} poſed to 
treat the notions of the yulgar with. great 
ridicule, and ſteadily aſſert, a ſelf· deter- 
mining power. And if you enumerate che 
vices which may be corrected, and the 
duties which may be performed, with great 
| caſe, or very little trouble, by the exerciſe 
of this ſelf-determining power, they. will | 
agree with you, that in theſe, and many. 
_ ike caſes, men have power to da more 
than they actually do. But if vou give 
the leaſt hint of your expectin g, that any 
number of men ſhould,” in any caſewhat- 
ever, exert this power, and produce this 
reformation, they will conſider you as a 
viſionary, and poſitively affirm, that you 
have no ground to expect any ſuch ching. 
They will not ſ. ay, with the wall gar, chat 
till God work it in chem they can do no- 
thing; but will aſſert, that the power al- 
ready conferred is not ſufficient; and chat 
yathiour ſome impulſe of ſome kind or o- 
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| e tots 
cher, 4 is vain to expect, chat me 


ſhould ſacrifice their inclinations to their 
duty, however weak the inclination, or 
| however! important the duty may be; for 


in reality they have no belief in a lf e- 
termining power in any caſe whatever. 
The vulgar are taught to ſay, that they 
are not ſtocks or ſtones; ; hut they are alſo 5 
taught to ſay, chat till God work it in 
them, they can do nothing; ; which a- 
mounts to the fame thing, as if they had 
believed they were as incapable of deter- 
mining t themſelves as a ſtock or a ſtone. 
Men of education are taught t to fay,. that 
they have a ſelf-determining power, and 1 in 
certain caſes can croſs their inclinations 
with great. eaſe, or very little trouble; j 
but are made to believe, that 1 in no caſe 
whatever can they act againſt the prevail- 
| ing mclinatiqn, without being determined 
by ſome impulſe of ſome kind or other ; 
Which f is in reality to deny the ſelf-deter- 
minin g power. they ſeem to acknowledge. 
People 'of education are liberal of their 
genfures upon the abſurdities and con- 
tradictions of the vulgar, without obſer- 
ving that they themſelves run into. the 
_ fame abſurdities and contradictions : For 


"4.4 - 4 
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= all their talk about a ſelf-determinifig 
power, it is evident, that both\ 0 
and unlearned are infidels with reſpect to 
this power; and therefore reſolve to per- 
fift 3 in thoſe yices to which they are addict 
ed, until ſomie how or other they are im- 
led to ſet about a reformation; 
In vain would you apply to ann 
ers ers for a remedy of this evil; becauſe, 
thotigh they; of all men, ought to be a= . 
bove vulgar prejudices, they are the great= 
eſt ſlaves to them we know; and in place 
of deſtroying, bend all the force of cher 
Benius to give them eredit and authe 
And Mͤr Hume, who is well intitled to mY 
high rank amongſt this elaſs of men, has 
tindertaken a demonſtration, that there 
neither is, nor can, be, = evidences, of a 
elk determining PI ... “ 
Io offer a proof of tha e of- * 
powe! of Which we are conſeious, or 
ly not inferior to that of provihg the rea- 
lity of matter and motion; but every man 
of ſenſe and probity 0 n A the 
bollowing n wuchs under conſidera- 
When we canner besen that God - 
"pies, _ ee e wan a ine the ; 
D 2 2565 5 er- 
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determination againſt inclination, andi in 
favour of duty, and are conſcious to our- 
ſelves, that he has put us into a capacity 
of doing it; to expect in that caſe that he 
mould interpoſe, and, on that ſuppoſi- 


tion, to put off giving the determination 


which we know we ought and can give, 


in hopes of an interpoſition which may 
happen, but which We have no ground to 
expect, is not only inſolent, and undu-- 


tiful, but extremely fooliſh. It is a like 


folly, and attended with conſequences of 


the ſame kind, with the' folly of thoſe 
vxrho neglect the duties of their calling, in 


hopes of ſome great eſtates falling to them, 
or of ſome lucky turn of affairs, by ey” 


they thall be made rich in an inſtant. 


To alledge the neceſſity of an interpoſi- 
rion which we have no reaſon to expect, 
and which one in an hundred is not fa- 
voured with, is an heinous impiety; for 
It amounts to nothing leſs than a declara- 


tion, that the ſupreme being looks on, 


and ſees ninety: and nine of an hundred 
periſh for want of an interpoſition which 
is neceſſary to determine them to do the 
right, and ſhun che wrong: and to pre- 


tend to — excuſe, or extenuate, our 
ann 
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neglects of duty by this alledged neceſſity 
ofian interpoſition, or impulſe, to deter- 
> our will, is a heinous horn on 
of our fault. „ * 7 
This belief of the m of an a 
pulſe, or inter poſition, with which the 
minds of men of all ranks are fo deeply 
tainted, is one of the moſt pernieious er- 
rors, and one of the moſt plentiful ſour- 
ces * vice and folly known in modern 
For though there are of the e 
eng Sk would not give themſelves the 
{malleft trouble to be wiſe or goed, Fan 
are many more who would eorrett certain 
faults, and ſapply certain defects in their 
character, if they believed themftlves'ca= 
pable of doing ſo: And we will defy any 
man to account for defects in the ehavac- 
ter of many well-difpoſed' perſons Wich 
they do not ſupply, and faults which they 
do not correct, but from the falſe notions 
about impulſes and interpoſitions which 
prevail fo univerſally, and are ſo early 
imbibed: A remedy for this evil is much 
to be deſired, but not eaſy to be found; 
for the ſubject is too plain for reaſoning, 
and men have not yet lerned- to ges che 
ſet that is due to the obvious dictates 
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of ſcripture. and. common. ſenſe. The pa- 
rable of the talents, and the compariſon. 
made of the. kingdom of God to a grain 
of muſtard-ſeed, is worthy the peruſal. F 
every one, whether Chriſtian or Infidel; 
becauſe theſe paſſages of ſcripture, contain 

more truth and good ſenſe, thay, all. the 
volumes that ever. were, or Will be, writ⸗ 
ten on this ſuhject. And if a1 man has the 
probity and good ſenſe to believe, that 
he is accountable for a power of ſelk⸗ 
determination of which he is poſſeſſ He 
however ſmall his power may be, and al- 
ſo entertains ſo favourable an opinion. of 
the ſupreme ruler, as to believe, and e : 


* 


| ewith h. of doing right 
dani a0. 95 Fill augment 
his capacity; let him try to brin 
lief into practice, and he ſhall | Gon fin 
e good effect of the experiment. eee g 
 Suppoſing a man has no inclination, but 
ain averſion rather to acts of devotion; 3 vet 
11 he finds, that with great eaſe, or no 
great trouble, he could ſtep into his .clo- 
ſet, and ſhut the doo him, and 
— — Father in ſecret; let Fray do; it. | 
: and he will find the good eff 6 cd of dhe ex- 
. x Pra: : 


ö 
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eriment : and the oftener he tries K, his 4 4» 
effect will be the greater. Suppoſing he = 
has no inclination, but an averſion ra 
ther to parting. with! a ſhilling, 4 ſixpence; 3 50 
or even a penny, to a needy perſon; yet 
if he knows he ought, and finds in his 0 
heart that he can do it, let him do it. 
And if he does it with the belief and 1 
pectation chat God will enlarge his heart 
His heart ſhall be enlarged; and ſtill this 5 
more, the longe er he perfiſts in this D | 3A 
If a man finds an inclination to take a = 
ſhare in the impertinent converſation Z 
which at the bottom of his heart he con- 
demns, but finds at the fame time that 
he « can bridle his tongue; let him do it, 
and he will diſengage himſelf; and te 
oftener he obſerves this rule,” wil diſen— 
gage himſelf with greater eaſe and plea- 1 
5s. ure. The ſame may be ſaid with regard 
. drinking the other glaſs, Which he be 
lieves he ought to forbear: and indeed the 
fame 1 may be faid with regard to almoſt 
all che vices in which men indulge hem- 
ſelves, without ſenſe or feeling, : through 
à falſe notion that they cannot. ahd. N 
fore are not, frictly ſpeaking, bound th 
 Corree wem; for Fee * | 
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may be made to the advantage in mens 
tempers and manners, if they had: he 
good ſenſe to believe plain truths, and the 
honeſty to practiſe what they believe. In 
ſevere trials, they would need, and they 
would find, the interpoſitipn and impulſe 
they expect; but in common caſes, where 
God has already endued them with the ca- 
pacity of doing his will, if they ſhall ac- 
quit themſelves with any degree of fideli- 
ty, and truſt in him, he will augment 
their powers. But, on the other hand, 
if, under filly pretences of inability, or 
phantaſtical expectations of impulſes, a a ; 
man neglects to do what he knows in his 
conſcience he ought, and finds he can 
do, what opinion ſhall we form of his T 
character? or what judgement ſhall we | 
make of his fate? To expect that this 
man would acquit himſelf with fidelity 
in ſore trials, or in caſes where he is un- 
der a ſtrong e ta the right, with 
an equally ſtrong impulſe to the wrong; to 
expect that he ſhould, from a regard to 
his duty, maintain the ſtruggle. with his 
wrong inclinations, and give the deciſion 
in favour of his duty; or in any, cafe 
whatever, to. expect chat chis man mall 
acquit 


wage. Lad an v the wre 
mens good Qr il — ie, would be 


favour duch . wich a new pat, 1 


lities- 3 ene motives to — 
for though the Deity may interpoſe at any 
time, or in any manner, as to him ſeems 


Meet; yet, in the preſent caſe, chere i 
4 no ground to expect eee . 
btion, but t the contre Ys. 
In If a man will not tak * finglleſt W 
ble $6 pere chat 2 of piety: _— 
which. be knows he Gch, and ande be 
gan perform; or if he will nat give him; 
ff. the aſk rrouble to check. thoſe wrong 
 jnclinations, which he knows, he qughe, | 
and * he can check; what is to be ex- | 
| pected What Judgement; mall we make 


— S * 


of ſuch a character and conduct on any 
ö Engwn principles: of rebgiqn. « or, morality ? 
95 what t may we expect as the final iſſue 
of. f fuck 7 en che principles, of 
3g 1. E. * l common 


— 


— 
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common ſenſe FY What 4 good Eee 
do for thoſe who ſee diir ever, and are 
in a diſpaſition to correct it, is not eaſ 
to ſay; but the fate of thoſe who og 
an - oppelite . diſpoſition,” is apparent. 
What can we expect, but he we lee | 
actually happens, that they ſhall go on 
to the end of their lives, - amuſing them- 
ſelves with ſpeculations about religion and 
morality, without the jeaſt — to a | 
nous: or moral character? n . 
As far as they are ne by temper 
and circumſtances to good actions, they 
may be very ſer: ievuble 3" and as far as 
they are impelled to bad actions, they will 
be equally diſſerviceable, to the intereſt of 
ſociety and of mankind, and to their own 
intereſt.” They ſhall, kicker they _ or | 
not, be made fublervient i to the « end of t 
divine government, as all created Rein . ngs | 
are; but that, in this life or the next, 
they ſhould be treated as ſubjects of the 
kingdom « of God, is inconſiſtent with all 
the ideas we have of f religion | from reaſoß 
or revelation.” . 1 
If chere is ſuch a ching as rebellion a. N 
| gainſt lawful authority, and if we. can 


2 


E 4x Fi 


n any Laer of a N we muſt cone 
6 clade | 


- 
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clude all thoſe: as rebels againſt e g- 
ernment of God. _ WhO neglects a 


ſome violent * is — liable 
| ihed as a — wean, it 
wrong dhe rebellion in [tis caſe 
erde. great e regard. win nad t o the 
uning a ſtruggle againſt 
ſuch po; reſiſtance; and great miti- 
gation will e 7 in proportion toe 
the pain of the ſtruggle: but in the for- 
mer caſe, N the pain is next to none, 
ence flows tr 
glect, ha is no room for mitigation. 
And if the rebellion is perſiſted in, for no 
other. reaſon than, that the diſobedient per- 
ſon will not take the trouble t to approve 
himſelf : a dutiful ſubject, he Mall be con- 
. as a ; nee 1 and treat- 


*Y 
1¹ 


ment. | ; 1 

And as 3 is by. 1 4 9s jÞ 72 er 
1 ers of the human kind, is i MW 
Ee +» a 


An Air en r e 


indifference ? 1 | C N ching ; & i 
truel; chan to cheriſſi the expectations 

impulſes, which cheſs people have rio rtle 
to expect, and which not one of en 
Sack dar met Ane * Can ay thing be 


1 when yo Na — — 
tell chem plainly, that they are fliding in- 
ſenſibly into a ſtare of determined impiery 
vice, and miſery, by ee negleck of powers 
they certainly are poffeſſed of, and of 
Which they know themſelves to J. poſſeſſ- 
ed? Perhaps they would not alter their 
courſe though their danger were told chem 
ever ſo plainly.— But perhaps they w 
and no man has à title to pronounce on 
the part they would act till the experi- 
ment is fairly made. Till dirines and 
phil ſophers have abated their ardour for 
£ frivolous i rang hw d learned the art of - 
turning 


1 . 


knows h he Gugbr and can do. EY 
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— dane 'of mankind beob- 


* certain a dees, 7 
125 , © orice and * 3's 


11 | 
"ed; Nor eee dee 


s on the Chriſtian pl lin! he Will 
elf under the Gecllen and tui 
tion of one on whom he cali abföherely de. 
"pela," And even on che plan "of "fimple 
Theiſtn, he may and oug wg to beheve, 
chat in "m4 oral 1 18 che "ultimate, end 
and öbject of the divine government; : "and 
therefore, as has already been n obſerved, 
that 8 movement of the 1 ſtem is in 
favour of him who makes it Bis 

Fo, Wg to dhe wal of the ſupreme 
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vrho confults the welfare of his erea- ; 
tures, and by every ſuggeſtion from: with- 
in, and every diſpenſation. of his provi- 


rection and aid; they could not fail r 


der the direction and 


* 
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Did men in good earneſt FOE IP {that 
this world, and all things in it, are un 


all-wiſe, all- powerful, NG Ge 


dence from without, intends their advance- 
ment in virtue and- happineſs; and could 
they be prevailed on to reſign themſclygs 
to and, as dutiful and docile -hil- 
dren, 2h the little he hath already enabled 


them to do, in expectation of further di- 


ing that perfection of virtue and happineſs f 


for which they were originally deſigned: 


vernor, are not faithful in uſing 


but men loſe fight of God as a moral, go | 


powers wherewith they are intruſted, and 


are not ſo confident as they ouglit to be 


of getting additional powers, on e 
improvement of the powers they have, — 


And hence ariſe the many errors s they : run 


into in thes conduct of Or lives, ao. 


*# 7; 
$5 
\ * 


well-known folly of mankind, 
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e at — na wiſe and 
Without a conti | 


rica, wil. e ee, 
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One but hs . _ Wes 
can be inſenſible of the value of. 
thoſe. many diſſertations and diſcourſes on 
religion and morality, with which the pu- 
blio has been favoured of late; and yet, 
upon. an attentiye ſuryey of the whole, it 


may be queſtioned, whether. they are ſo 


well fitted to promate the end en as 


great duties = life have been ffated ; 
perſpicuity, and inforced by motives _ | 
can{iderations ſo juſt and e that if 
one will hearken to reaſon, he mu t aſſent * i 
and if he will be ruled — ck. he:muſt/. 
comply. But if a hould be unrea- 

ſonable, (here lies the de all this la- 
bour is in a great meaſure loſt; and no 
remedy ſeems to be thought of for che : 
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Aman is addicted to avarice, 


indolence: What wauld you propoe i 


Point out «anather--and a honey courſe,— 
That is certainly right; but he is not dis- 
poſed to follow ĩt.Urge ners. | 


arguments, and weighty COT _ 


But neither will that be fufi 


bent lies another way, rooted I natu 
and confirmed by habit. Vou adviſe kim 
to exert che ſtrength he * vate ver ft 


may be, putting his truſt in God, and af- 


ſure him of ſucceſs.— This is very good: 


bat fil the difficulty. remains; the man 
Ming. From whatever "cauſe this 


fact; and until fome effectual remedy is 


: found for , your labour is laſt. - Let chis 


be tlone, 255 all goes well; but with- 
A . 8 Nen veher atterapt erer coſe 


/ 


5 ubs 1 


— 2 on 0 


national, meet with a different ir 
SG the covetous an hint about gain, and 


--COMMAE - his will. Point out the 
— a preferment to the ambi tzous, and 
he will not be ſtopped by dificukies, The 
hero takes fire at difficulties and dangers, 


to 


tion is 8 ae it is 2555 to 
ko hr a ee from _—_ 
ty, from dignity,” from ſatisfaction of the 
higheſt kind, and even . eee will 
7 1 prevail. by 
With what aiSculey are che vulgar, of 
al ranks, prevailed on to quit the way of , 
| life to which they have been long accu- 
ſtomed ? Let the change propoſed be ever 
8 ſo fit, and urged by arguments that are 
unanſwerable, it avails not. They have 
not judgement, or they have not candour, 
to do juſtice to your arguments; or they 
want that regard to right, and even to 
cheir own intereſt, which is neceſſary to 
determine them. One is often tempted to 
think, that they have not the power of 
ſelf- determination. But that is not the 
cafe : for they have the power, but will 
not uſe it. If you have the addreſs to 
bring about their will but ſo far as to 
make a few eſſays or experiments, they 
will thew themſelves poſſeſſed of all the 
powers Which belong to moral agents; 
but till chat is done, you can have no 
a "ONT. It is thus in the common affairs 
Vor. l. 4 of of 
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of life; and it is thus in the concerns of 
religion and virtue. And may not the Q= 
verlooking, or not paying due attention 
to this plain phenomenon,” be one of the 
Chief obſtructions to the ſucceſs of our e- 
minent divines and philoſophers ? | Give 
me where to fix my foot, ſaid Archimedes; 

and I will move the whole world; and 8 
give us a willing mind, ſay modern di- 
vines and Philoſophers, and we * con- 
vert all mankind. | - 

Let us not ſay, however, that their la- 
bours are loſt ;_ for they have done good, 
| though not all the good that might have 
been done, or may yet be done, under a 
better direction. A man who is naturally 
diſpoſed to the practice of virtue, will, as 
far as his natural diſpoſition goes, yield to 
their reaſonings and inſtruQtians ; but if 
there is any one duty to which he has a 
natural averſion, (which is the caſe of ma- 
ny), or if he has a ſtrong reluctance to 
the practice of thoſe virtues which oppoſe 
his natural temper, (which is the caſe of 
all in whom the virtuous habit is not 
formed), he is not to be won by teaſon- 
ing, or prevailed on by the ſtrongeſt are 
guments, to alter his courſe. He may, 
and he * to be reaſoned with; but 


1 | 


/ 
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reaſoning will not produce the dedred ef- 
fect. He ought to be required to ſtrug · 
gle with his wrong inclinations; but he 
will not: nor ought you to expe that he 
ſhould. Till divines and philoſophers are 
better ſkilled in touching the ſprings of the 
human heart than they are, or affect to a 
pear, they cannot reach the end they p pro- 
poſe. And were they poſſeſſed of all the = 
eloquence of Greece and Rome, they could 
not accompliſh what they ought to have 
in view; I mean, to ſave thoſe from ruin 
who will not take the trouble of. ſaving | 
themſelves ; and in order thereto, to cor- 
rect and cure the inveterate folly of the 
human heart. There is ſomething here 


that demands a deeper attention than has 


been given it; ſomething too that Points 
at a method of forming mankind to vir- 
tue, W which has been too much neglected. 
4 A wiſe p parent will not truſt the virtue 
of his child to wiſe rules, wholeſome ad- 
vices, and ſolid reaſonings; * but when 
he ſends him out into the world, will pro- 
vide him a tutor, if he can afford the ex- 
pence, and one too of fidelity and capaci- 
ry, who will, watch his behaviour, give 
timeous information of danger, check his 
| a - 9 


n 
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forwardneſs, ſtimulate his good diſpoli- 


ſuaſives to virtue, however rational, juſt, 


tions, urge him to his duty, and, in one 


word, form and train him with judge 
ment and tenderneſs. He will not truſt 


good conduct of his ſon to the im- 


n he can make on his heart. by 
good advices; though chis he will not ne- 
glect: but at parting, will put full in his 


view. the ability, fidelity, and good dif- 


poſition of his tutor, with the need he has 
of his advice, and the dangerous conſe- 
quences of acting prefumptuouſly, or un- 
dutifully. towards him; and will lay 


more ſtreſs on poſſeſſing his ſon with a 
juſt ſenſe of all theſe things, than on any 


other method he could take to form his 
lel fit to be 


conduct. Here then is a me 
copied by divines and eee and 
by all who undertake the arduous ls of 
forming mankind to virtue. 

The human race, thoſe. apt 5 85 
have. not yet attained the virtuous charac- 
ter, and even they who have, ought to be 
conſidered in the ſame light with thonght= 
leſs, - giddy, forward youth, whoſe natu- 


ral bent is to. pleaſure, and who. do not 


love reſtraint. Directions, advices, per- 


and 


j 
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ad dib are the fame to them as to 
young people whom you would engage 
in à ſevere courſe of ſtudy: nor is your” 
proſpect of ſucceſs one whit more certain 
in the one caſe chan in the other; but in 
both, the wiſeſt and moſt effectual mea- 
ſures ought to be purſued. To put man- 
kind, then, under a divine direction and 
influence, ought to be the chief aim of all 
our inſtructors in religion and virtue; fort 
without doing ſo, all their other preſcrip- 
tions will be found inſufficient, and in- 
deed a mere project; which, like the al- 
ledged poſſibility of moving the whole | 
world, labours une der an eſſential defect. 
To ſay nothing of thoſe ſaf-fufficienr 
ſophiſts, Who, with the true air of empi- 
rics, traduce religion and its teachers, and 
offer their noſtrums as the only remedy 
for the vices and diſorders of mankind; 
there are philoſophers who profeſs a reve- 
rence for religion, and divines whoſe cor- 
dial attachment to its intereſts is anque- 
ſtionable, 'who, though they never af- 
firmed the ſafficiency of o powers, yet 

in their addreſſes to mankind; ſeem to — 1 | 
ceed on chat ſuppoſition; and though they 
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and direction, yet peak of it in a re- 
ſerve and timidity as if they did; and 
who, without any ill intention, and mere- 


ly through an exceſs of caution, have not 


done Juſtice to one of the plaineſt and 
molt important doctrines of reli gion. 


Modern divines do not neglect to incul- 


cate the doctrines of faith, any more than 
their predeceſſors neglected the doctrine 


of good works; but as we make no diffi 


| culty 1 in pointing out the error of the one, N 


ſo we ought, with the ſame frankneſs, to 
acknowledge the error of the other; and 


agree in this, that all ſuch partial pro- 


; ceedings ought to be diſmiſſed, and 11 5 


ſtice done to primary tnt: 
To avoid the imputation, of eachubalin, = 
the great bu gbear of the preſent times, 


we readily allow the fitneſs and neceſſity. 


of employing all the probable means of 
becoming wiſe and good; but from the | 
idea, we have of man and of virtue, muſt 
think it impoſſible for him to reach the . 
virtuous character, without a friend at 
hand to direct and urge him on; and 
know. no friend in the univerſe, to be der 
pended on for this, but one; and muſt = 


therefore look on every e in fa- 
vour 


* 25 Has 
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ws 


_ vour of virtue as fantaſtical, that does not 
lead us to God. 


He only i is * Fe. and. ntimardly 60 


with the human mind at all times, and on 


all occaſions; ; ſees every. ſpring of action, 


and every movement of the ſoul;. 1 
every danger, and every the moſt minute 


deviation from the ſtandard of rectitude; f 


and he only can make 4 ſeaſonable appli- 


cation of the proper preventions and re- 
medies. His wiſdom and power alone 
are ſufficient for ſupplying hidden defects, 
removing ſecret obſtructions, and provi- 
ding a neceſſary ſupport in fore conflicts. 


He only perceives the numbetleſs artifices 


employed in evading 8 or baffling the force 
of plain obli gations; and he alone is po- 


ſeſſed of the {kill of reconciling the will to, 


the object of its averſign, withqut the leaſt 


infringement of its liberty; and, let me 
add, he, and he alone, hath the good- 
neſs, the patience, and fatherly affeQion, 
to continue ſtriving with 19 foolith” and 


perverſe a creature as man; and to him, 
therefore, every one who al] pires, to the 


virtuous character, ought to reſign him 


ſelf. The great ſecret, then, in forming 
men to wegen we — * (kit it 18 s fit to 
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call chat a ſecret which is ſo e, to 
common ſenſe, and ought to have been 
publiſhed to all the world), is, to perſuade 
them to reſign themſelves to God, as do- 
cile and dutiful pupils to a faithful and 
capable tutor. 
| There is no occaſion to evans; Se is 
ſaid about the powers of nature, becauſe 
they are real, and becauſe God will not 
diſpenſe with their exerciſe in the. acqui- 
ſition of virtue; but if it is neceſſary to 
make men acquainted with the powers 
Wherewith they are intruſted, and for 
which they muſt render an account, it is 
no leſs neceſſary to make them acquaint- 
ed with the various diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence that have a tendency to put them 
on the uſe and application of their powers; 
for, as theſe are neceſſary, ſo hs the 
alſo they muſt render an account. 

Not only thoſe awful e 5 
providence which do not, and cannot, 
eſcape obſervation, but incidents that oc- 
cur daily, and have a tendency to give us 
other views, other ſentiments, and other 
diſpoſitions, than we: commonly have; ; 
and not only thoſe. pungent penetrating 
diſcoveries with which we are ſometimes | 

| * | 
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favoured,” and are willing to acne" to ; 

God; but every intimation concerning 5 — 

the right and wrong of conduct, which g 

comes without our call or invitation, qught 

to be reſolved i into the ſame ſource, . | And, 

finally, every fu ggeſtion from within, 

and every circumſtance of every event 

that comes in the courſe of things, that 

is, by the direction of the ſupreme ruler, 

and hath a tendeney to reclaim us from 

the error of our ways, and to bring us 

to the obedience of the juſt, ought | wk 

*y object of our particular attention. 5 JS 
The bulk of mankind have not judge- 113 

nſider theſe dilpenſations! in this 


ment to cor 
light; or if they ſhould, are not diſpoſed 

ro pay them due attention, and ſtill leſs 
diſpoſed to fall in with them; and there- 

fore it is incumbent on the teachers of re- 
ligion to point them out, and preſs ; a ſtrict 5 
attention to them, and compliance with 

on the conſciences of men; for . 
his, all their. natural powers, 

y more in number, and greater, 
chan they axe, will be no better than the. 
gigantic ſtrength of a a coward, or r the. trea- 
ſures of a miſer. 7, Pe” 1 

"Mp a word, men muſt not "i ſuffere to. 
3 . II. 9 8 5 forget. 
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forget, that they are in the condition. of 
children under age; who, trained by God, 
may riſe to an inconceivable pitch of glo- 
ry and happineſs; but, left to themſelves, 
muſt fink, as, alas! they commonly do, 
into folly, vice, and miſery. | 
We are put under the direction and tu- 
telage of that Holy Spirit, who, being i in- 
timately preſent with all, obſeryes the 
manners of good and bad, and treats us 
as we behave towards him. S8acer ineſſ 
in nobis ſpiritus ſanctus, bonorum ma- 
* bse cuſtos et obſervator; et quem- 
5 nos illum tractamus, ita 
© et ille nos. 80 ſaid a Heathen philoſo- 
Res ; and what a ſhame will i it be if any: 


of us. ſhould appear inſenſible to fo. hind 
and important n 1 


? 
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© H A, P. 1. ; 
ws have a feeling, as awell as s perception, oo 


moral excellence. 


E are ack; beholden to the gene- x 
rous efforts of that philoſopher, | 
who laboured to bring down + 

moral 8 from the thin cold re- 

gions of abſtract thinking, to its native 
ſeat, the human heart; but do not thank 

him for deviſing a moral ſenſe as a ſupple- 0 

ment to the rational ſoul; becauſe a. feel- 

ing is not leſs eſſential to it chan a Darcep- 
tion of moral obligation. | 

A pure intelligence is a non-entity: for 
though, by abſtraction, we may figure to 
ourſelves a being endued with powers of 
thinking and judging, without approba- 
tion or diſapprobation, ſatisfaction or diſ- 
ſatisfaction, joy or ſorrow, and without 
any Emotions or affections ariſing from the 
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object of its contemplation ; yet every one 


ſees, that theſe are fictions of the brain, 


It 3 is true, we are not at liberty to a- 


ſcribe to God the affections of the human 
mind, even the beſt; but as little can we 


conceive him to be an indifferent ſpectator 


4 of what paſſes in the world; for the en- 


joyment he hath of the works of his hand, 
the delight, and the complacency, with 
which he looks on thoſe who bear his i- 
mage, and the tenderneſs, and pity, and 10 
kind concern, he hath for all who are ca- 
pable of happineſs and miſery, with his 
trreconeileable'averſion to moral evil, tran- 
ſcend all our feelings, as much as the hea- 
vens are above the earth, or rather, a 
finite is ſupaſſed by infinite. It is difficult 
for us to form x judgement of the fſenti- 
ments even of created ſpirits who are nat 
incumbered with fleſh and blood as we are, 1 
nor have their rational powers interrupted 
and impeded in their exerciſe by that va- 
riety of objects with which we are far > 
rounded; but we muſt believe, that they * 


have fentiments and affections correſpond- 35 


ing to their perception of intereſting 4485 
truth; and as their rational powers have 
ro „„ freer 


83 Aj 


their perceptions and feelings have a more 


exact correſpondence with the truth of 


things than ours. 


With regard to the human e you | 
cannot conceive a man contemplating or=. 
der, beauty, dignity, or utility, in any 
object, without a degree of ſatisfaction 
proportioned to the view he has of the 
object. Nor can you . conceive him | con- 
templating meanneſs, miſery, diſorder; 
or deformity, without a proportional diſ- 


ſatis faction. Nor is it poſſible to conceive; 


that a thinking being ſhould not affect _ 
what gives him delight, and fly from that 

which breeds diſguſt or diſſatisfaction. | 
Without having recourſe to emotions or 


| affections of the inſtinctive kind; you muſt 


1 ſuppoſe, that rational perception 
ompanied with rational feeling 1 in 
925 degree. Or if, by abſtridtion; as 1 


faid, you make a ſeparatioit; and figure 
to yourſelf A being in the exerciſe, of the 


one without the other, you muſt, upon 


reflection, be ſatisfied, that it is a mere 
chimera, or creature of i imagination for 
you. will find nothing in nature to juſtify 5 


your idea, There are inftances of mens 
12 1 e — having 


4 
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freer . we muſt alſo believe, that | 
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having a lively ſenſe of ſome objects, witli 
A total inſenſibility to others equally affect- 
ing; and there are inſtances of thoſe who 
have a clear perception of ſome truths; 
with a blindneſs to others equally obvious : 
and both are to be conſidered as diforders 
to which the human mind is liable, and 
chargeable fon moſt part on our own miſ- 
conduct, or miſmanagement of ourſelves. 
There are alſo a few who ſeem to view all 
obj ects with equal inſenſibility ; - and there 
are a few who either are, or appear to be, 
fceptics with regard to traths the moſt ob- 
viouſly manifeſt : but theſe are monſters, 
that ought to be ſer afide in Judging, of : 
human nature: 
It is worthy of notice; that mankind | 
have a diſintereſted love of truth and ju- 
tice, of benevolence and piety. | The phi- 
loſopher who facrificed an hecatomb, M a 
tranſport of joy, on the diſcovery of truth, 
and the inſenſibility which Archimedes 
ſhowed to his being run through the bo- 
dy when deeply engaged in ftudy, are 
ſtrong teſtimonies to the truth of this 
doctrine. But we have no occaſion. to 
found on ſuch far-fetched teſtimony ; be- 
cauſe we have multitudes among ourſetves- 
| who 


' 


8 2 45 ut * great part of 1 r lives, 

| with no ſmall ſatisfaQtion, in the contenir 
plation of truths wherein they are no o- 
ther wiſe intereſted than as rational beings. 
Nor is this diſpoſition confined to men of 
letters, or to a ſmall. number of choice ſpi- 
rits: for the rudeſt of mankind have an 


inſatiable thirſt after knowledge, with a 


prodigious delight in the diſcovery of 
truth, of moral truth eſpecially; ; and will 


feed on narrations which concern the right | 


and wrong of conduct with delight, far 
ſuperior to what chey feel from pleaſant 
meats and drinks. Theſe are emotions 


and affections, not of this or the other in- 


dividual, conſtituted - in this or the other 


manner, but common to the human race; 
and ought to be carefully marked and di | 
tinguiſhed from thoſe virtuous affections 


of the inſtinctive kind with which ſome 
| people are favoured; | becauſe. they are the 


only ſolid i on which to raiſe a 


character thoroughly virtuous. 


Like all our other. intellectual powers, 


our moral feelings, as well as perceptions, 
are found in different degrees in different 
perſons, occaſioned by a difference of tem- 


| Ps ſituation, circumſtances, habits of 


iy. 
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. and acting; and being the moſt 
delicate of all our feelings, they may, on 
that account, be ſubject to greater varia- 
tions; but, like every other perception of 
the rational mind, chey are to be found 
in one degree or other in every individual 
who deſerves the epithet of rational. - The 
coldeſt, moſt ſtupid, inſenſible hearts, 
have them, not as you would with and ex- 
pet, but in ſome degree or other. There 
appears at ſome times, and in ſome tem- 
pers, a. ſtrange inſenfibility 3 in the ſoul; as 

there may be a like deadneſs and inſenſibi- 
lity.; in ſome parts of the body: but if even 
theſe are attended. to by others, or they will 

themſelyes attend to their own. { entime 

on ſome occaſions, they. will bee 
dleſtitute of the moral ſenſe, Thee are. Now 
gular int ances in which it totally diſap- 
pears; as, in ſome dangerous R all 

ſymptoms. of life are gone, and nothin 
but certain death is looked for: but even 
in theſe it may be recovered-- by proper 
 Freaumant4.: and often revives unexpectedly, ' 
on ſurpriſin g accidents. It is not confi- 
— to good men; they have it in a way 
PRE? to themafelves: : but bad men Ad 
* 41 * 13%,” it 
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"i fenſ of merit and demerit is etal to a 


' "rational — 


| Senſe af ment and demerit is ; nearly 
related to, but different at the ſame 


time from, a ſenſe of moral excellence. 
A difference in the object muſt be attend- 
ed with, a difference in the perception. 
There are actions truly amiable and eſti- 
mable, to which no reward is due; as, 


on the other hand, there are actions of the 


moſt odious and deteſtable kind, that can- 
not be the ſubject of puniſhment, The 
tender care and continual watching of a 


aother over her child gives high delight, 


and is intitled to approbation; but may 


not be meritorious, becauſe ſhe may be 
under the influence of a blind inſtinct, 
which ſhe is unable to reſiſt. The treache- 
ry, cruelty, and 1 horrid barbarity, of "a 
madman, is a proper object of diſp aſur 
hatred, and deteſtation; ; but is not pu- 
os. 1 ME. . 
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niſhable, becauſe he is puſhed on to ſuch 
actions by an impulſe which he is not 
able to withſtand. To conſtitute merit or 
demerit, there muſt be choice and ſelf- de- 
termination; and as the action muſt flow 
from a determination of the will upon a 
free choice, ſo its merit or demerit muſt 
riſe or fall in exact bee, to the de- 
gree of theſe powers. 

A parent is poſlefiet of a great FORTY of 
naturaꝭ affection, which he hath in com- 
mon with the lower animals, is placed in 

circumſtances which give no reſiſtance or 
obſtruction to the full exertion of this in- 
ſtinct; he therefore purſues the intereſt of 
his children without heſitation, without 
- once balancing, or the poſſibility of doing 
o. He certainly does right; he has ſa- 
tisfaction himſelf in well-doing, 8 gives 
ſatisfaction to all who obſerve his good 
conduct. But has he merit; the merit 
which he or any other man may have in 
doing right actions to which he is not 
impelled by any ſuch irreſiſtible inſtinct? 
Doth common ſenſe aſcribe that merit to 
the dutiful behaviour of parents in the 
ſuppoſed. circumſtances, which is aſcribed 
to gd actions of a Aaken kind in 
2 * „ 
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the A se commerce of life? It cer-. 
tainly doth not. Let then the ſtate of the 
caſe be altered, and ſee how it turns out. 
Suppoſe a parent, a mother for inſtance, 
ſurrounded with temptations to gaiety, 
pleaſure, and pomp, of all which ſhe hath 
a ſtrong reliſh; allow her the advantage 
of inſtinct, but admit an impulſe from 
theſe enticements, equal, or nigh to an e- 
quality, with its force; ſuppoſe a con- 
flict, or the poſſibility of a conflict; and 
if either ſhe does not allow a competition, 
or in the ſtruggle ſteadily gives the pre- 
ference where it ought to be given, hath 
ſhe not merit? Will ſhe not be allowed, 
not only by her family and friends, but 
by all who are endued with common ſenſe, 
to have acted a worthy, a virtuous, and 
2 meritorious part? On the other hand, 
ſuppoſe the ſame horrid actions done by 
the madman are committed by one who 
is not mad; inflamed indeed by paſſion, 
and diſordered too in his affections and 
judgement; but diſordered and inflamed 
by a paſſion which he might have preyent- 
ed, moderated, or checked, in ſuch de- 
gree, that, without his conſent, or con- 
| nivance ar leaſt, he would not have been 
. 
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impelled to ſo odious an action: Is not 
here demerit in exact proportion to the 
nature of the crime, and the eee of __ 
determination i in the agent? "2 | 
Let us not look on ſuch inquiries as idle 
refinements, or apprehend that preciſion” 
in our ideas will carry us beyond the li- 
mits of common ſenſe : on the contrary; 
the nonſenſe introduced into religion and 
morals'is owing chiefly to inaccuracy of 
thought on theſe ſubjects. We ought to 
know, with all exactneſs poſſible; thoſe 
truths that are the objects of ſimple per- 
ception; and happy it would be for us if 
we made theſe our chief ſtudy. This ſub- 
ject has often undergone the torture of - 
the ſchools ; but belongs to common ſenſe. 
All actions; good or bad, flowing from a 
determination of the will upon a free 
| choice; are objects of that perception, and 
pronounced upon without heſitation, on 
being fairly preſented to the mind. Their ; 
merit and demerit are ſeen intuitively; 
and no man is at a loſs to affirm, that _ 
action is worthy. of praiſe or blaze, er 
ward or puniſhment. ns hoe A 
If an exact diftribution of W and 
9 is made by one inveſted with 
| TOs 
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authority, you may obſerve the acquieſ- 
cence and entire ſatisfaction of the people. 
Perhaps they may pity the criminal; but 
they approve of his puniſhment, and ſay 
he deſerved it. On the other hand, if the 
diſtribution is not exact, they complain, 
— of what? of injuſtice ; that is, of the 
magiſtrate's exceeding or falling ſhort of 
the ſtandard of merit and demerit they 
have in their minds. People are perhaps 
more apt to complain of an exceſs. of ſe- 
verity than of clemency; and on theſe 
occaſions ſay, it was too much, more 
than neceſſary, or more'than the criminal 
deſerved; in which they diſcover their ju- 
ſtice, as well as humanity, and the accu- 
racy of their ideas on all theſe ſuhjects. 
But they are offended with lenity as well 
as with ſeverity, when it runs to any great 
exceſs, not only on account of its remote 
Ml conſequences, but alſo on account of 

its immediate ill effects in leſſening the 
horror of vice. They have their bounds 
on both ſides, which they cannot bear to 
be tranſgreſſed. If the ruler has the ſkill 
to temper judgement with mercy, ſo as 
vice ſhall be di ſcountenanced and diſcou- 
ke wk as mo to the offend- 
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er as is poſſible, they are highly ſatisfied; 
but any remarkable deviation from the 
rules of juſt government raiſes an imme- 
diate outery, not only from principles of 
humanity and juſt policy, but from that 
ſenſe of merit and demerit which is ſo 
deeply rooted in the human mind. 
Theſe obſervations are ſo juſt, and be- 
cur ſo eaſily and obviouſly, to thoſe who. 
have the leaſt knowledge of human nature, 
that one muſt be aſtoniſhed at the bold- 
neſs and folly of modern ſceptics, in at- 
tempting to deſtroy or weaken our natural 
expectation of an exact retribution from 
the ruler of the univerſe. It is natural for 
us to be extremely anxious about a revela- 
tion from God on ſo intereſting a ſubject; 
and they muſt be ſtrange perſons who are 
not; but to diſmiſs our hopes and fears of 
futurity, is abſolutely impoſſible. Com- 
mon ſenſe is an overmatch for all the rea · 
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ſoning in the world on this ſubject. 
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I 4 ſenſe of merit al Auer 
we have had under conſideration, 

there is a conſciouſneſs of both belonging 
to the human mind, which muſt not be 
paſſed over. The one is what commonly 
goes under the name of the moral ſenſe; the 
other is the application of that ſenſe to our 
on good or ill behaviour, owes 1 com- 
monly called conſcience. The ction 
is real and conſiderable, and re more 
attention than is uſually given it. It were 
nappy for the world, if the one were as 
cloſely connected with the other as is ge- 
nerally thought: but it is far otherwiſe; 
for the moral ſenſe, and alſo he ſenſe of 
merit and demerit, may be in full exer- 
ciſe, where conſcience does not operate at 
all, or is faint and weak in its operation. 
Upon hearing Nathan's ſtory concerning 
the ewe-lamb, David's ſenſe of demerit 
Was _— and fron 85 but without any 
N 8 conſciouſneſs 
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' e of guilt, till Nathan uttered. 
\ theſe words, Thou art the man.” Up- 
on that application to himſelf, and his 
own behaviour, he fell under the power 
of conſcience; and then had perceptions 
and feelings of a different kind from what 
he had before. David could not be igno-. 
rant of the heinous crimes he had com- 
mitted; he had probably ſome faint ob- 
ſcure perception of his guilt, and ſome 
concern about it; but not that conſciouſ 
neſs which works repentance, and paves 
the way for a reconciliation with God. 
| Therefore, to prevent his ruin, God ſent 
his prophet to reclaim him; and the pro- 
phet executed his commiſſion with great 
addreſs. It is thought, that Nathan had 
recourſe to a parable, from a fear that 
David would be offended with his ſpeak- 
ing) plain; but this conjecture does not 
correſpond with that pious king's. regard 
for the meſſengers of God. It is more pro- 
-bable, that the prophet wiſely propoſed 
to put his generous ſentiments in full mo- 
tion before letting him know his own 
make the application to him when he 
vas leaſt prepared to evade or reſiſt it; for 
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en are naturally very quick and 
prompt in diverting the force of any ac- 
cuſation againſt themſelves. Nathan, up- 
on the whole; performed the office of a 
88 conſcience to David, and wrought 
in him that eonſeicuſneſß of gemerit pl 
of we ſpeak, 2 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that a e of 
| ſuch Miety, and ſo great diſcernment; AS 
King David, ſhould have occaſion to be 
put in 10 of thoſe groſs vices he had 
been guilty of. But have we not many 
examples of this kind in common life? 
0 ſay nothing of thoſe who! are remark- 
ably quick-ſighred in ſpying out” their 
: neighbours faults, and blind to their own, 
are there not others, of better diſpoſitions, 
whoſe moral character bears. no propor- 
tion to che ſublimity of their notions, and 
the delicacy of their ſentiments and o- 
; thers, again, of diſtinguiſhed worth i in ſe- 
eral reſpects, who. overlook defects and 
faults that are viſible to every one but 
themſelves > The truth is, the generality 
even of the well- diſpoſed, are more em- 
ployed in contemplating virtue and vice in 
_ the general, than in furveying their own 
| Femper: and actions. The firlt is eaſy and 
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fore the one ſubje@ 1 is much more ſtudied 
than the other. Numbers of people have 
recourſe to books, to the beſt company, 


and to the theatre, for improving their 


moral ſenſe, and ſcem to rejoice. in the 


- proficiency they make, who would be 
much ſtartled at a hint from conſcience, 


concerning ſome things in their temper 
and manners ; and undergo great pain in 
giving t this monitor. a patient hearing ; and 


therefore take care to find other e 


Fe 


ment for their thoughts. ' Men of con 


4 ſummate virtue may have higher aelight 
in converſing \ with themſelves, than in the 


ſublimeſt diſcourſe, | or the moſt ſtriking 
repreſentation dof moral oh cellence; . bi ut 
ordinary perſons meet with much 12 
neſs and confuſion, man _ mortifitarions 
and diſcouragements 3 in this exerciſe ; and 
therefore betake themſelyes to the cultiva- 
tion of the moral ſenſe; : which makes thax 


diſparity and diſproportion between our 


| general ſenſe of merit and demerit, and 


the operation of conſcience. wy 5 one, be- 


ing much in exerciſe, grows lively. and 


ſtrong ; ? whereas the other being negleck⸗ 


men 
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N 
men bee al . powers of. fap iſtry 
againſt the teſtimony of conſcience, as. 
modern, ſceptics. do againſt, the Chriſtian 
revelation. It is not in their power to 
diſbelieve; but they will object, they will 
argue long; and by the help of much re- 
finement, and various, ſubterfuges, keep 
their minds 3 in ſome ſuſpenſe, and vard. 
off the ſerious belief of un pleaſant and a= 
larming truths, That they are not ſo 
good as they ought to be, they will readi- 
ly acknowledge; ; but. that their proceed- 
ings are unfair, that they are diſhoneſt, 
that their practice contradicts, 8 0 0 pro- 


feſſions, they will not allow to. be fact, or 
not to be a certain fact; they are poſitive 
that no ſuch thing can be Proved againſt 
them. Thus do unhappy men ſtrain all 
their powers of reaſoning, . to "obtain, 4 
temporary reſpite: a ſhort, and bat an 
imperfect relief of little value bY for after 
all, there remains ſome fear, ome ſuſpi⸗ 
cion, ſome doubt about tlie truth of the 
charge; a certain conſciouſneſs of dem- 
rit, however weak, low, and obſcure. TN 
Do but conſider hom early mankind are 
taught. to value themſelves upon birth, 
rank, Hebes, power, magnificence; how 
g * , much 
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external advantages,” and how inceſſant 


will prevail: che good man will lift up bis 
head with joy; the 'knave, and the 1 


25 they flor Sale? | 


keen they are in the purſuit of / 


your will not wonder that - they e ſo 


e "conſciouſneſs of merit and demerit; 
you will rather wonder that they have a- 

ny at all: and yet, amidſt all tkis burr: 
and confuſion, the teſtimony of conſcience | 


1 A good man hath, at the 


bottom of his heart, a conſtioufneſs ; of 
integrity, yielding him a continual re- 
freſhment: and a bad man cannot get rid 


of a ſaſpicion, at leaſt, chat all is not with 


him as it ou ght to be, anda as 5 ho could with 
| * ſhould be. 


Should a 8 arrive, en this 
bay being over, theſe falſe opinions 
confuted, and falſe maximms exploded, and 


5 men left at full liberty to view themſelves 


in a proper light, then truth and juſtice 


honeſk,. will be covered with ſhame” and 


* 


confuſion, and pierced | hb with In- 
expreſſible anguiſh. This the goſyel-reve- 


tion hath declared; and there 1 is not the 


x5 all the reaſon in the world to expeck it it; 


v of reaſon to doubt it: nay, chere 


for 
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But it is not our preſent buſineſs ro {mm 
this KabjeR further. Let it Rifle) 


proof, it manifeſtly” applets, 
of moral excellence, à ſenſe of * 
demerit, with a conſciouſneſs 
and the other in ſome degreey) belongs 6 
the rational mind; and that we can 
diſclaim theſe ſenſations, without 
cing the characteriſtie of our rational n 
ture, Y ter, ppb] pd 4 TONY ie 
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AA uſed, is extremely. ambiguous... Ic 
is put for every judgement, true q falſe, 
doubtful or certain, which men form up- 
on their good or ill behaviour, Hence 


3 2 
+» 


the notion of an erroneous; mikiuformed,, 


and miſguided conſcience, - It is: 
the law or rule of duty 
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we +8 and ſuppoſed to have authority 
in itſelf to forbid or command, often in- 


* dependent of, and Tee in contra- 
diction to, the law ef God. Hence the 
notion of a weak, a ſcrupulous, _ 


an evil conſcience, But conſeience, X ini its 

true and proper fignification, f is nothi ng 
240t/ chan a clear deciſion upon our confor- 
= _ or diſconformity to the rule of 
our duty in well-known. caſes; 6 like what 

Nathan pronounced in theſe words, Thou 

art the man;” telling a knave, that he 

1 is 4 knave; and an honeſt man, that he 
| is an honeſt man; and a pretender to in- 
| tegrity, that he is not what he would be 
| thought; .. that his character is doubeful, 
| fuſpicious, imperfect: An eaſy. and, 
| 


obvious judgement; "which, however, 


| through timidity and ſuperſtition. on the 
1 one hand, and through boldneſs and diſ- 

ingenuity on the other, few reach in all 

its extent, het which. Fare, Lie can alto- 

— Loring Wi l. | [ 

The Apoſtle Paul hw A very ; clear, and 

* intelligible account of- this. whole matter. 

Speaking of the Gentiles, who had no writ- 

ten . n They were a law to. 

e * themſelves,” | 
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6 TS wh in” as much as the com: 
mands of God appeared to be engrar ven id 
upon "their hearts; and adds, „ their © 
oy conſcience bearing witneſs,” ah their | 


« thoughts, accuſing | * 
as they. did good” or evil. He We not 
confound confeieace with the law, or 41. 
fi In, it any other office, than that of bear- 
ing witneſs to mens conformity « or e 8 
formity to the law of God. He does not 
apply the teſtimony of conſcience to difpu-, 
ted points, the Enowledge of which may Ong 
depend on the criticiſm of words, or lo- 
gical Fee but to caſes of right Fog 
wrong of th e greateſt notoriety, fuch as 
were manifeſt to all, and not hid from . 


Gentiles em” 11 other Places, thaw ; 


Apoſtle aſſumes the lang guage of the vul“ 


gar, . and ſpeaks of a weak, miſguided, 
and defiled conſcience, giving "Tules for 
mens behaviqur in ſach” caſes as fall 


in with prudence, "common ſenſe, and 


EE Cad 


common honeſty ; . but here his account of. 
dhe natural ſentiments: of the human mind 


is ſtrity juſt aud phuloſophical.” He takes 
notice of what 3 is *cxtreme]y natural and . 
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ſcience is in their favour or againſt them. 
Perhaps there are who have little expe - 
rience of what the Apoſtle mentions; for 
in ſome inſtances, as has been obſerved, 
there are ſtrange perverſions of the human 
heart; but all muſt allow, that his ac- 
count of things agrees with all the ideas 


we can form of a rational mind; nor will 


it be difficult to account for ſach excep- 


tions as too often OCCUT in common life. 


It is common with men to talk 1 in a high 


Krain of conſcience, _ Some call it the 
voice of God; others call it God's vice- 


gerent; and all aſcribe 2a ſacred authority 


do it, except thoſe who, affecting to ſpeak 


more Phileſophieally, affirm, that it 15 
nothing other chan che faculty of 80 


put into full exerciſe in the cammon co 


| are 15 


of Providence, | Theſe differen e 


q ther nominal than real, and unworthy, the 


notice of a true philoſopher, | Whether a a 


diſcovery 3 is 8 by God immediately, 
or through the intervention of a vicege- 


rent, whether in the ſtated, courſe of 
things, or otherwiſe, is of no conſe- 


. quence, , provided the diſcov ry is made, 
The vulgar m 


ike a great diſtinction be- 


"Oy" the e courſe of the dae and 
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our knowledge or. conjecture about th 


an eclipſe, of ak 2 ; but a b 


ſees the hand of God equally in both. If 
I am fayoured with a diſcoyery of conſe- 
quence to my falvation, which I did not 


ſearch for, and which, if I had, I could 


not have reached by my own indi 


am bound to receive it as a revelation from 
heaven, and to acquieſce in it, and thank 


God for it, in the ſame manner as David 
did, upon Nathan's being commiſſioned 
to give him a diſcovery of himſelf, which 
he could not otherwiſe have Naa for 


courſe in which theſe diſcoveries come, 
ought no more to binder our. aſcribing 


them to God, than our knowledge of Ben. 
metry, or hydroſtatics, , ought to hinder 


us from aſeribing the various events of 
providence to the ſupreme ruler, if indeed 


we believe there 1 is a God 18 eri the 
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IN . g of ee the learned 
ſeem to be under an embarraſſment 
chat is a reproach to themſelves, and 
hurtful to religion. They aſcribe a ſacred 
authority to it, and yet inſiſt on laying 
this authority under limitations. They 
call conſcience an oracle, and yet alledge, 
that it gives falſe reſponſes; and though 
they require men to pay a ſacred regard to 


its decifions, as coming from the vicege- 


rent of God, they require them at the 

ſame time to try theſe deciſions by ſome 

other ſtandard, Is. it. poſſible to get clear 

of theſe contradictions ? —Yes, it is eaſy, 

if we will take the trouble to form a true 

| judgement of conſcience; for the embar- 

raſſment flows merely from falſe or confu- 
ſed 1deas concerning it. Cl 

Conſcience is not a eb "Bait a 

; Jude's and its province is not to preſcribe 

2 rules of yy” but to bear witneſs to dur 


"OO 


ch v. * bad Sek. ed | 


fulfilling, or nor fulfilling; the obligations 
we find ourſelves under; and to acquit or 
condemn us accordingly.. Conſcience will 
not inform you, whether you ought, or 
ought not, to keep a day us the Lord; No 
but if you are otherwiſe informed, that 
vor ought, conſcience will a approve of 
your acting up to your duty. Conſcience 
will not tell you, chat yo ought not to 
eat this or the other kind of meats; but 
if you believe that you ought not, con- 
ſcience will condemn you for eating. co 
is your part to get the beſt information 
you can of what God commands, and for- 
bids, in this and the other caſe; but it is 
the province of conſcience to pronounce 


upon your fidelity in avoiding, what God 
hath forbidden, and in doing what he 


| hath commanded ; and i in this the verdict : 
_ of, conſcience cannot be erroneous, and 
Will therefore be ratified by him 1 in whoſe 
name it acts. It is vain to excuſe your= 
ſelf- for not doing what God hath. com- 
manded, under a pretence that perhaps he 
may not have commanded it; for if you 
believe that the duty is commanded, your 
conſeience will tell you, that you are 


bound to obey : and it is vain to excuſe 
. pPourſelf 
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yourſelf for doing what you believe or 
ſuſpect God hath forbidden; for your 
conſcience. will tell you, that you commit 
ſin in doing what you believe or ſuſpect to 
be; wrong, whether it is fo or not. It is 
vain to plead ignorance or uncertainty a- 
bout what you ought to do or forbear; 
for conſcience will tell you, that you | 
ought to act with fidelity according to the 
light you have, and will approve or cen- 
ſure you,, as you do or do not. In ſhort, 
it is vain to uſe artifices with conſcience; 
for conſcience is judge of uprightneſs of 
intention, and its ſentence is final. It 
does not enter into thoſe reaſons and rela- 
tions whence, obligation in this and the * 
| ther caſe may ariſe; but into mens inten- 
tions, concerning which it cannot be miſ- 
taken, and concerning which 1 1100 Nee 
will be approved of God. It is incum- 
bent on us, as hath been ſaid, to give our- 0 | 
ſelves the. cleareſt and fulleſt. information” 
we can concerning fin and duty; but we” 
have no occafion to give information to 
our conſcience; ; for as the uprightneſs of” 
our proceeding, is the only ſubjett of its 
judgement, i it eee on this with great 
| e ae, 
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Py" and truth, without our ab. 
ance. 
3 ſhale not - kill 3 e «tacks At 
ſteal; — Thou ſhalt not commit adultery 
— Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, 
and him only ſhalt thou ' ſerve; — and, 
Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
to you, do ye even ſo to them, to the 
fulfilment of theſe, and many ſuch plain 
duties, we are under the ſame obligation 
that the Jews were to the fulfilment of 
thoſe precepts which they heard Paine 
ced from Mount Sinai, and read on thoſe 
tables that were written by the finger of 
God; and to the fulfilment or non-fulfil- . 
ment of theſe duties, conſcience bears ane 
ſame. teſtimony now which it will bear at | 
the tribunal of God. There are other du- 
ties alſo, deducible from theſe and ſuch 
like. primary truths, that are not ſo ob- 
vious; but whenever they appear to be 
duties, conſcience in like manner bears 
witneſs to our fulfilling or not fulfilling 
I chem. And conſcience bears witneſs, not 
only to our fulfilment of duties that are 
known, but alſo to our fairneſs in the in- 
quiries we make concerning duties of 
which we are not fully aſcertained. If we 
Fe 
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pretend i ignorance of duties chat art mY 
vious, or muſter up obj: ections to darken 
the evidence, or uſe any art to make chat 
ſide to which we incline preponderate, it 
is the province of conſcience to detect and 
condemn the deceit ; and it 1s our duty to 
ſubmit to its verdict: and if we do ſo, we 
ſhall learn that candour in judgi ng which 
is of more value in life, and of a higher 
price in the ſight of God, than all know- 
ledge; and if we do not, we forfeit the 
character of integrity, and are in the ut- 
moſt danger of being abandoned to our 
own devices. If, upon acknowledging 
any obligation, we forthwith ſet about the 
fulfilment, our conſcience will applaud 
and alſo encourage us; but if we make 
unneceſſary delay, or Bande excuſes, with 
a view to evade or leſſen the obligation, 
conſcience will pronounce that ſentence 
which is due, and which will be ratified 
by God; for conſcience is indeed che vice- 1 
gerent of S 
Ihe ſceptic * not W chat = 
checks which are given to his wanton fal- 
lies come from God, or that the plain in- 
timations he has from his own mind, con- 
* bi deceitful dealing with the evi- 


dences 
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dences of lion, are g voice of God: for = 
tho he allows that God governs the world, _— 
he, has no notion of any ſuch intercourſe | 
with the human heart, and conſiders " Mn 
theſe things as the dreams of crazy minds. 
The wicked believer (and many ſuch there 
are). does not ſuſpect, that his ſhutting up 
the bowels of his compaſſion from bis 
| brother, or even his defrauding his neigh- 1 
bour of his right, renders him incapable 
"of the favour of God, Though he has at 
times ſuch plain intimations about it as 
leave no room for doubt, yet he does not 


8 conſider it as the mind, of God. He is 4 
> willing to ſubſcribe to the Apoltle's 8 creed, | 
E to the ten commandments, and to many 

Z | other truths that have far leſs evidence; 

1 yet to this unpleaſant truth, That he is our 


of favour with God, he will not ſubſcribe; 

and though he — — not reſolve it into ſu- 
perſtition or whim, | he will not, however, 
ſubmit to it as to a ſentence from God: 

and yet if God was to ſpeak with an au- 
dible voice from heaven, bad men, and 
all who live in the neglect or violation of 
eſſential duties, would hear that very ſen 
tence. Which is e 55 their con- Mi 
2 W, e ſeiences, = 
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ſciences, and no other; for conſcience is 
the voice of God. „F 


*. 
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| 7 25 ; impoſſi ble to decline the authority, o or 6 
ſeabe the tribunal, 1 e . 
_ 35 
A pter all that we hear o conſcience, 
there 1s ground to ſuſpect its exiſt- 
ence is merely ideal with the bulk of 
mankind. - All are capable of deſcribing 
it, and of aſſigning its proper office; and 
: 4 allow it a ſacred authority: but where 
do we find a proof of its exiſtence? Do 
not we ſee multitudes, and thoſe too of 
reputable character, living 3 in the neglect 
of plain duties, and in the commiſſion of 
plain faults, without any ſuch challenges 
from conſcience, or intimations of blame, 
as we ſuppoſe? are there not numbers 
who acknowledge their obligations to God 
without fulfilling them, and without the 
leaſt diſturbance for not fulfilling them ? 
are there not pretenders to character, who 
live in the plain violation of ſome of the 
eſſential oblighons, of morality ; f and are 
| there 


wall fays.. 


immoral; who employ their time 15S ta- 


lents in a way for which they m not 


account to God or themſelves, and 1 yet 
ſleep as ſo indly, and appear as. gay and 


| undiſturbed on- all occaſions, as if they 


had acted the laudable and rational part? 
We ſay; - thit conſcience muſt condemn 
them, and their thoughts muſt every tiow 
and then turn againſt them: but What a- 
thority have we fot, ſaying. ſo ? | What 
proof can we give of this open 
which we aſcribe” to conſcience? It is 

eaſy to adduce a proof of the moral ſenſe, 


even in perſons of indifferent charactery 
even in bad men; but what proof can we 
give of this awful divine authority we a- 


ſeribe to conſcience, and of thoſe pungent 


penetrating remonſtrances which art up 


poſed to attend mens being guilty to 1 


ſelves? Upon a ſudden diſaſter, in Bek 

neſs; and on a near view of death, von 

that conſcienee Apeaks. out. — 
18 true; it does ſometimes; but do not ade 
ſee numbers the lame perſons in adverfity 
as in proſperity, and as ſtupid and inſen- 

| ible in ſickneſs as in health? and how 


common is it to ſee men go to death 5 EC 5 
Vor. II. L l . N no 


— 


F 


no concern at all, that we e of, or 
with no ſuch concern as correſponds to 

the wickedneſs or vanity of their lives? 

What thall we ſay to theſe things? It is 
hard to charge mankind in all ages with:s 

miſtake on ſo intereſting and important 

fubject; and yet it is hard to find . 
. mena in nature to juſtify their opinion. 
It is difficult to account for their aſcribing 
ſuch power to conſcience as they have u- 
niformly done, without fome reaſon for 

ſo doing; and yet an aceurate inquirer will 
not admit an opinion on n Mn" 4 
without ſome evidence. 59 18 e017 
There muſt be ſome capital error, » or 
ſome conſiderable inaccuracy, in mens 
judgement of this ſubject: for debe | 

ty every man who has a rational ſoul has 

a conſcience; though every man's con- 

5 | ſcience does not act the part which we aſ⸗ 
gn it. It is Mis, that the con- 
ſciences of moſt men not act at all, or 

not with any vigour; not certainly irh 

force ſufficient to produce à change in 

A their temper and manners; and probably 

not with force ſuffciefit to be attended co 
by themſelves.” The being of c 
7; . is, after all, e not * flo it 


2 tet Common: Sexse, 


exerting its force on ſome emergencies, 
but from its being liable, if it is properly. 


or himſelf. If you enten into reaſons 
with him upon this ſubject, he will rea- 


ceeds in the argumentation, 


If you ruffle his paſſions, he wilt. « 


touched, to be put in action at any time. 
If a few.. exceptions are made, you ei 


not find the man Wh will not bluſh, be 

out of countenanee, or ſomehow. diſcover. 
ſome diſturbance and cer ment upon 
touching ſome eſſential neglect ar viola- 


tion of his duty, to God, his neighbour, 


fon with you, and get courage as he pro 


volous and unjuſt his arguments m. may 2 


himſelf with ſpirit, and repel the charge 
with indignation and contempt. But: if 


vou n che {kill to touch the ſore part 
with propriety, he will feel; and in pro- 
portion tõ che uprightneſs of his ditpaſi- 
tion, will yield to your remonſtrances, or 
rathe 
ſcience. Were bad men, and they who. 

are in a bad way, addreſſed with the 16N | 
with which Nathan addreſſed David, we 

ſhould have many proofs, if not i that | 


to the. authority, of his own. con- 


1 candqur and ſubmiſſion wherew-ith this 
"Wm acknowledged, his fault, yet, of. the 
21 . Pas”. ; L 1 2 . real 5 


2 
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| * is not * ne 5 abe 
ty of the laſt conſequence, as it is the 
power by which Almighty God executeg 
his moral government; and which, how-. 
ever it may Jie dormant for a time, will 
be put into full exertion, either for the 
converſion of finners in this life, or their 
puniſhment in the next. The following 
facts concerning the operation of con- 
ſcience may be appealed to every one's ob- 
ſervation and experience, 20g will n : 
our ſerious attention. 11 
12 If we, chuſe rg, venous conſcience. ag 15 
mongſt the powers of the human mind, N 
we muſt however allow, that i it 45 not un- 
der our direction and controul, as all our 
other Powers, are. We can employ oug 
underſtanding, our memory, and judge | 
ment, on what ſubjects we chuſe, and put 
any Power, or faculty. of body or mind i in- 
to exerciſe, and continue or ſtop. its exer- 
ciſe, as we incline; 3 but we have not ſuch: 
command Over conſcience. | | We an look =; 
over the actiong of our lives, and approve. 
or condemn as we ſee cauſe, though in 
that we are not very re e e 


* 1 * 88 * 34% % f 
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are not much exerciſed; ; but that 8 
view and pungent 72 of things which 
we aſcribe to conſcience, we cannot giwe 
ourſelves at pleaſure, 'What would a good 
man give to have thoſe diſcoveries and 
feelings of the right and wrong of his 
temper and actions at all times, which he 
has on ſome occaſions and what would 
a bad man give to get clear of | certain 
views of himſelf, and challenges of con: 
ſcience, with which he is, ſometimes diſs 
turbed ** The caſe of bad men is notoy 


rious, who, as Archbiſhop Tillotſon ob- 


ſerves, may ſay to their conſciences 2 55 
hab to Elijah, ! Haſt thou found me, O 
< my enemy ?” and as the devils: to our 
Saviour, 3 Art thou comes to e uy 
« before the time?” > 

If a man could put hig ec into 
full exerciſe, he might almoſt have i it in 
his power to convert himſelf: I db not ſay 
altogether, becauſe the operation of con- 


ſcience may be evaded or reſiſted; but al- 


moſt, becauſe it is extremely difficult t to 

withſtand the power of anden when 1 
is in full exertin. EF.» 

. Though there! are proper means dd by | 
= wed for ts 2 the - exerciſe, of 
conſcience, + 


— 
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conſeience ; yet the bleſſing comes from 
God, and from him alone. If the huſ⸗ 


| bandman will turn up the ſoil, and break 


the clod, and throw in the ſeed i in proper. 
ſeaſon, he may expect a crap: but not 
with abſolute certainty; becauſe God may 
bleſs or blaſt his labours, and give him Aa 
ſcanty or plentiful harveſt as he ſees fit. 


It is juſt fo with regard to the operation 


of conſcience. If we are aſſiduous in read - 
ing God's word, and hearing it preached, 
and compare our temper and actions with, 
the ſtandard of our duty, -and ſtate our. 
eaſe fairly to Gad in ſecret devotion, we 


mall undoubtedly obtain the operation of 


conſcience; but nat at all times, and in 


the ſame meaſure we wiſh, and expect; be- 


cauſe the operation of conſcience i is not ne- 


ceſſarily connected with the practice of 
theſe duties, but with the good pleafure 

af God; and becauſe he may ſee fit to ex- 

erciſe our faith and patience; and, final- 


ly, becauſe it appears to be a fundamen- 


tal maxim of the divine government, to 
give or with-hold further diſc veries: ac- 

cording to the good or bad uſe we male 
| a thoſe we are favoured with. 


8˙ We are favoured with the operation 
| . * 


hand, confriens 


of conſci ience in proportion to our diſpo- 


ſition to comply with its dictates. Whe- 
ther. we. call conſcience the voice of God; 


or the vicegerent of God, or in whatever 


manner we conceive of it, this we know, 
that 1 it treats mankind as A prudent kind | 


friend does. thoſe whom, he wiſhes: to re- 
form. If we are in a diſpoſition, to quib- 
ble, to prevaricate, to evade the truth, 
or to trample on its authority, conſeience 
withdraws, ; its admonitions, or hints them 


modeſtly, as one may fay ; and if we ate 

obſtinately bent on gratifying our inelina- 
tions at all hazards, it. forbears 1 Its. remon=- : 
ſtrances : E but as ſoon as we are in a dii- | 


poſition to liſten, it acquaints us, with the 


truth; and if we are willing to give it full 
he mir nd' itt 


admiſſion, the truth enters t 
the ſame manner as lüght enters the eye, 


; and we lee. our ſituation as 2 benighted 
traveller ſees every. 7 


obje ect 3 in its Foe e I ght 


on, the riſing of the ſun. e 4; 
Jo t che unwilling mind, ec Altore- 


Few, Are. mortifying and painful; for no- 
thing can be more ſo, than for à man 0 
find himſelf 3 in a bad ſtate Which he is not 
willing to giye up: but, on the other 
E e opens the moſt pleaſant, 


Cas... 
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encotraging; echoing... an to 
che mind that is willing to purſue its di- 
rections; and theſe proſpects enlarge and 
improve by every ſtep. as he advances in 
his Progreſs. To this, none but the 
good, or thoſe who have made ſome pro- 
ficiency in goodneſs, can bear full teſti- 
mony : but all who have had the leaſt ex- 
perience of following the direction of con- 
ſeience, muſt know, that in proportion as 
we correct one fault, another appears; | 
and chat in proportion as we get the bette 
of our evil diſpoſitions, the good prevail 
with an increaſe of joy and light; and 
that, as in aſcending a riſing ground, our 
e enlarges, ſo our views, our pro- 
ſpects, and our ſatisfaction, enlarge and 
improve in proportion to qur progreſs, till 
we reach the perfection of virtue and ap- 
pineſs for which we were originally de- 
ſigned. So that conſcience appears to be 
that power by W the moral govern- 
ment is executed, to the j joy and Atisbac⸗ 

tion of the good, as well as to the co ft * 
nation of the diſobedient ſubject. Wes 1 01 

4. All attempts to eſcape Fin Oh Dower 
1 conſcience, are fooliſh and vain. 70 
ps or rade a Pg and feeling 
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known vice, without any apprehe 
danger, and, to appearance, without a- 
ny ſymptom of remorſe; but from hence 
are not to conclude, that they are utter 
ſtrangers ta the challenges of conſcience. 


* 
* 


ch. VI. Common Sens, = 


of moral excellence, of merit and 7 Er 
rit, is a bare-faced folly, not much infe- 
rior to that of arguing againſt the facul- 
ties of ſeeing with dur eyes, and feeling 
with our hands: and to deny, or daubt, 
of the being of conſcience, is as vain as 
to deny or doubt of the reality of a moral 

ſenſe. We can, it is true, make a ſhift 
to avoid the fight of our faults. and de- 5 
fects, as we can turn away our eyes from 


diſagreeable objects; but as ſoon as the 


object is braught full into view, we muſt 
neceſſarily ſubmit to the on Ss n ” 4 
induſtriouſly avoided. 


. 


Me ſee multitudes go ie ah W 
* known duties, and in the En of 


Many of them wilh they were better men 


than they are; ſame. reſolve, ox half re- 
ſolve, to alter their courſe; not one at 


n 


the bottom of his mind is ſatisfied 


himſelf; not one of them. can take a true. 


and ſteady view of his ſtate; all have a 
. obſcure, confuſed notion, that mats. 
Vor. . Mea. ie” ters 
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ters are not with them as they ought ro 
be; with a ſecret dread that they may not 
2 as they wiſh them to do. This we 
knom for certain,” that bad men cannot 
bear your touching the ſore part; that they 
do not love to come near the ſubject, and 
keep at as great a diſtance from it as they 
can: and from hence you may conelude, | 
that they are ſelf- eondemned; and conſi- 
der them in the ſame light with criminals 
-who are not yet convicted, but find them- 
ſelves hable to condemnation,” and dread 
a trial, with this poor er e that poſe 
fibly there may be no trial. What pat 
theſe men ought to act, is obvious; but 
"what part they will act, as uncertainn. 
I The very reaſon why men fly. from con- 
ſcience, might, one would think, be an 
inducement to ſubmit to its challenges. 
They are never at perfect eaſe; they al- 
ways dread it; they know they cannot a- 
void it; and they know, too, that the 
longer it is a- coming, it falls the heavier; 
but through downright puſill: animity, they 
chuſe a ſhort reſpite, at the hazard of ter- 
rible ſuffering; ; and few of the ſpecies 
have the ſpirit to act. any other part. The. 
* 2 ey 18 no leſs fooliſh chan miean; 
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but they fie. 4 contented, under E 


— The generality of mankingh, will not 
take even this trouble, but g enjoy- 


All they dread in futurity: | os = 


vidual" is more or leſs concerned in che 
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imputation of folly and meanneſs, rather 
than bear a preſent- pain. And this part 
they act ſo frequently in the concerns. of 
common life, that we are not to wonder 
at their doing ſo in religion and morality. 
The condition of mankind is truly pitiable; 
and, properly repteſehted; could not fail 
to move. the compaſſion of the Father of 
mercies; but what renders their condition 
equally deſp perate as deplorable, is this, 


: 


ing the preſent, at the manifeſt hazard < 


This is indeed a hideous Filurs d 
man life: but it is juſt, and merits, che 
attention of every. one; for every. indi- 


charge: and ĩt is at the ſame time the on- 
ly account. that is to be made of the evils 
0 which we are ſubjected, of what we feel | 
in this Lites. and; fear in the nent. 
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* maintain a curious debate about a — 


2 udgement, when we ought to be employed 
in preparing for Þ oufut an n, 15 un- 
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„ W who contends 
4 fo zealouſly for the being and pro- 
vidence of God, is no leſs zealous 
in decrying our natural notions of his mo- 
ä ral perfections and moral government, 
together with the expectation we have of 
an exact retribution of our good and evil 
actions. But never was a great genius 
more abfurdly, or indeed more idly em- 
ployed. For in ſpite of all the arts of Jo- 
gic, of rhetoric, of bullying, "and of cant- 
ing, practiſed by his Lordſhip, every 
one who believes there is a God, will be- 
| eye, that he loves the right, and hates 


the weng; and expect of courſe, that he 
will 


of think) 
of acting, may produce the one; but no- 


; 
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« 
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will reward the one, arid puniſh the other: 


It is extremely remarkable, that, in con- 
tradiction to their religious ſyſtem; they 


who believed in gods of an immoral cha- 


racter, were all of this mind. Such is the 
power of Common Senſe on this ſubject. 
There is a difference betwixt the inſen- 
fibility which the ſcripture. deſcribes, by 
having the conſcience ſeared as with a hot 
iron, and a total extinction of the moral 
ſenſe. Paſſions, prejudices, wror g babits 
g, and, above all, wrong habits 


thing leſs than the extinction of rationa- 


| ity can effect the other. Men practiſeti 
J in fraud and extortion, do often come 


to the preſence of God without fear; or 
if they have any dark ſurmiſes of the diſs 


| pleaſure of God on account of theſe vices, 


they hope, however, to be forgiven, in 
eonſideration of their good behaviour in 
other reſpects. A debauchee, in like man- 
ner, will talk confidently of his hope in 
God, on account of ſome good qualities 
he knows himſelf poſſeſſed of, without 
ſeeming to be diſturbed at thoſe vices of 
which he cannot be ignorant. Examples 
of;this kind are every * e au eaſy 
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to be ne fors but a ſenſe of the die- 
ference betwixt right and wrong, merit 
and demerit, ſtill remains. The debauchee 
is ſhockedt at the vices of the knave, and 


che knave at thoſe of the debauchee; they 


mutually condemn, and denounce the 
judgements of God; each againſt the o- 
ther; though, blinded, as they are, by 
their paſſions, they cannot eaſily perceive 
their own danger. When their paſſions 
ſubſide, and reaſon clears up, and their 


free exerciſe; they then begin to fear for 
themſelves: The moment that a knave 
diſcovers himſelf to be a knave, he loſes 


hig confidence in God; and the moment - 
2 debauchee ſees his vices in their true 


light, he condemns himſelf, and trem- 
bles at the thought of condemnation from 
God. Nor is it poſſible it ſhould. be other- 
wiſe: for though we may ſometi ves be 
ſo blinded by ſelf-love, as to think faa 

vourably of the vices to which we are ad | 
dicted, and even to flatter ourfe | 
God thinks of them in the ſame, manner; 
we have not however loſt all ſenſe. of the 
e betwixt {goes a malt y nor cam 
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are en e 4 od. arg 2 
+ Chriftian divines and ohiloGphers Au — 
er with founding too much on ab- "i 
ſtract ideas, to the neglect of, and ſome- 
times in contradiction to, che fimple per- 
ceptions af the rational mind; but their 
antagoniſts, who reproach them with this 
folly, have outdone them far, by abſurd anil 
7, vain attempts to reaſon mankind" out af 
an expectation of happineſs or miſery ſuit- | 
ed to their good or ill behaviour, that is 
eſſential to rationality. In vain would 
you perſuade a good man to give up ſen- 
timents ſo conſonant to all the ideas hU 
Ibach of God, and which allo are the chit 
B joy and fupport of his life; and bad men 
N on the other hand, however willing, cans 
not get rid of the fear. of a puniſhment 
Which they know they deſerve. What 
Lord Bolingbroke might have intended by 
ſo vain a profuſion of leaming, we will 
not pretend to determine: but if, ag 
would appear, he aims at no leſs than ſet· 
ting men above the hopes and ftars of fas 
turity, we will be bold to ſay, that he is 
no' philoſopher; for he has not the Know- 
Je ge of Human nature which belongs ©, . 
2.398 SD +> oo. 
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that 3 A libertine, who woul 
make himſelf eaſy in his vices, will do 
more hy one atrocious act of villany, or 
by a cantinued courſe of debauchery and 
 Jewdneſs, than b by all the ſubtle reaſoning 
contained in the five volumes of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's philoſophical. works; and the 
pne eee the other will be af little a- 
It is pity, after all, that ſuch abili- 
ties . — have been 0 perverted, and 
that one who could have ſhone with fa 
| great luſtre on the ſide of virtue, ſhould 
have demeaned himſelf thus, - - 
Had this Noble Lord contented himſelf 
* avith checking the boldneſs. of the learned, 
| in their reaſonings about the divine nature 
and perfections, we ſhould have n 


wherewith he hath thought fit to embelliſh 
N his works. And if, with the ability he 
= diſcovers i in- overthrowing 1cholaſtic/ opi- 
b nions, he had ſettled the truth on its pro- 
. ends baſis, he. —_ have b ceber ROE 


_ =. — e eee eee 
ſiſterial a tone, that we diſmiſs all ideas of 
” the — ee, and moral govern- 
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ment of God, with our natural: hopes anc 
eng retribution in aà future ſtate, he 
th aſſumed an authority to which men 
of ſenſs L will not ſubmit. He does not, 
nor can he, refuſe, that God hath * falt 
right, with power ſufficient, to diſpe 
rewards and 1 to us oy: all bis 
other ſubjects, in another life, as well as 
in the preſent. He only alledges, that be- 
ing incapable of comprehending his plan, 
and penetrating into the chief end and 6þ= 
ject of his government, we cannot, with 
out a revelation, poſitively affirm, thiat he 
wilt do fo: , Now, ' ſhould this be allowed 
him, we are obliged, nevertheleſs, to vο2 
ſider ourſelves as accountable to God for 
all our actions; and to conduct ourſelves 
with a Juſt regard to his favour and. diſ- 
pleaſure, not only in the preſent, but in 
uh fare 2 1 Dor n 
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Lordſhip's bold aſſertions to the ſtandar 
of common ſenſe, is our buſineſs; . and 
no diſtinction of rank or genius {hall re- 
ſtrain us from uſing that freedom with one 
ho hath treated all the learned with ſuch 
indignity, and ſo groſoly inſulted the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind. 1 (hr 00 
He had no occaſion to put us in mind, 
chat many excellencies in our nature have 
no place in the divine, or to give himſelf 
the trouble of proving, chat the divine 
perfections differ from ours as finite from 
infinite, and limited em abſolute: for 
to this all agree. 
our goodneſs, and all our other. perfection — 8 
cannot enter into compariſon with his. 1 

All our ideas pf him are inadequate. What 

then) ? Muſt we therefore not think of 
at all? Les; his Lordſhip allows us 
Fog think. of his being, wiſdom, power, 
'and.goodr eſs. But hy of theſe perfec- 
tions? for are they not as different from 

ours, and as far beyond our comprehen- 
ſion, as eee Mercy and juſtice * But we 
have not, ſays he, the ſame evidence for 
his juſtice that we have for his other per- 
fections. Are we then at liberty to doh! 
ein e Dare we ſay, thay ri igh 
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and wrong, juſt” and unjuſt, are in 0 
ſame eſtimation with him? that he hath 
the ſame regard for a knave, an oppreſſor, 
a debauchee, that he hath for the Pous, 
the benevolent, or. the, aft ? Or ſhall we, 


from an affected modeſty, alledge, that, 
for aught we know to the contrary, good 
and bad men will meet with the ſame 
treatment from him? or with no other 


diſtinction than is made in che preſent 
life, where there is often one event to 


the righteous and the wicked; to the good 
and to the clean, and to the unclean; to 
him that ſacrificeth, and to him that ſacri- 
ficeth not; to We that ſweareth, and to, 


him that feareth an path, ? Is. this commo 1 | 


ſenſe } * e | | 4 / L 
1 Botingbecks Ks ſtated: Fs accu- 


racy the difference between proof, proba- 
bility, and conjecture; ; and, like a ſkil- 


ful diſputant, inſiſts, that all reaſoning. 


from the phenomena of nature, in favour 


of a future retribution, falls ſhort of proof, 


and even of probability. But this. Lord- 
ſhip has overlooked a truth of great im- 


portance, which ſtands in no need of he- 
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quence as ought never to ig forgotten, 
and, when duly attended to, ft uperſedes 
all reaſoning on this ſubject. The truth 
is; that all mankind are accountable to 
him who gave and upholds their being, 
and bound to hold themſelves at all times 
in readineſs to render him an account of 
all their actions. How this obvious, im- 
portant, intereſting truth, eſcaped his 
Lordſhip, and how it comes to be ſo 
Krtle regarded by the friends and adverſa- 
ries of religion, is not P accounted 
for. 
| - "The e of: a emily hich a 
eld, is gone to a far country, his return 
becomes uncertain; ſome ſay he will, and 
others that he will not return: Are his 
ſervants at liberty to neglect his buſineſs? 
Are they not bound to go on in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs with ſuch dili- 
gence and fidelity, as may enable them to 
account to him upon his return? Does 
not common prudence, common ſenſe, as 
well as common honeſty, require them ta 
do ſo? They have nothing to do with 
idle reaſonings about what may or may 
not happen; and all inclination to liſten 
to. N * this fort; betrays weakneſs 
of 


on 


ſenſe, or common honeſty, diſpenſe Wit 


neſty, by which we conduct ourſelves to- 


of logie 


derftanding, | or diſtioneſty of _ | 
ren Let rheir maſter's return be e- 
ver ſo uncertain, there can be no uncer- 
tainty about the: part they have to act; 
nor can they, in conſiſtency with common 


their acting this part, kill there appears 


ſome proof, probability, or well- founded 


conjecture at leaſt, that their maſter will 
not return. The application is obvious; 
We are bound to conduct ourſelves to- 
wards. our maſter in heaven hy che ſame 
rules of common ſenſe, and common ho- 


wards; our maſters on earth; "and if we 
da not, we deſerve to be'pubiſhed- for _ 
_ — and imprudencdtde. | 
Lord Bolingbroke talks of the 10 
atlas of Plato, and the pompous jars 
gon of Ariſtotle; and treats all the Teartied 
from Plato to Dr Clarke as viſionaries,” on 
account of their refinements in reaſonin g 
for a future retrihution, while he himſelf 
is guilty of more unpardonable extrava- 
meme They have, unadviſedly perhaps, 
deavoured to confirm che natural dic- 
tates of the” Sal mind by the fubtilties 
but hej wilk equal Zeal, 1 
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cancel theſe ſentiments "my r e- 
qually ſubtile. All his arguments, allow- 
ing them chen full force, affect only the 
hypotheſes of the learned, and give no ſa- 
tisfaction to a man of ſenſe, He believes 
he has defeated and completely routed He 
divines and philoſophers; and glories in 

it not à little: but, like many other 15 
confident combatants, has purſued his 
victory too far, and ſtands expoſed to the 
tidicule of men of ſenſe; who will tell 
him, chat whatever uncertainty may be in 
the reaſonings of philoſophers on theſe pro- 
found ſubjects, our being accountable to 


God is an undoubted fact of the greateſt 


weight and force; and that if he cannot 
offer ſome proof, probability, or conjecture 


at leaſt, that we ſhall not actually be called 


to account, we are juſt where we were, 
without receiving the leaſt relief from all 
his Lordſhip's lahours. In reality, this 
awful truth, that we are accountable for 
our whole behaviour to one who can make 
us happy or miſerable for ever, hath more 
weight and force than all the arguments of | 
the learned, and ought: to have Panel: 


ed 6 controverſy . this ſubject.” | 
Lord 
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e 80 11 gbroke takes a of 
Mr Locke's aflertion; concerning the poſ- 
ſibility of matter being endued with 
thought and refluctions But this is a 
poor reſource. For what ſignify the con- 
jectures of philoſophers. al bout the eſſence 
of the ſoul? It were to be wiſhed; that 
great men were more cautious of perplex- 
ing the world with. incomprehenſible no - 
tions; though, when their minds are in- 
flamed in the ſearch of truth, they ca | 
always obſerve the: circumſpection chat i 18. | 
requiſite, But we ſay again, What ſignify  * 
the opinions of the learned about the eſ- 
ſence of the ſoul? For whatever ; 
the ſame power which upholds it in being 
now, Can. continue its exiſtence for ever?! 
Curious people may puzzle themſelves 
with queſtions concerning material and 
| immaterial eſſences; but a wiſe man will 
- || repoſe himſelf withs confidence on ä 
| power which ſupports the whole fyſtemz 4 
as, on the other hand, a bad man will 
dread condi gn poniſhemene from the lame 
Ungighty hand.” e en 53 9 
If any regard is e to curious  reaſon- 
ing, we ought to liſten, with high admi- 
ration and delight, to o the prin ee of phile- | 
259% $ * Ke. 
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with the bappineſs of good men in another 
life; but in that variety of argument 
advanced by this great and good man, 
none give ſuch ſatisfaction to a plain un- 
derſtanding, as his obſer vation to Crito, 
that the carcaſe he ſhowed ſo great con- 
cern about was not Socrates; chat Socra- 
tes was he who then diſcourſed, reaſon- 
ed, and gave arrangement to his page 
and Who, he Aldd. n ſoon Wy uin 
the ſlip. This i is common ſenſe. 22 
No man thinks chat his head, or his 
limbs, or his whole body together, is 

f. Every one is conſcious of an - 
ther. and nobler ſelf; and of an identity, 
which. a parcel of matter, that ſhifts and 
varies its form and dimenſions perperual- 
ly. is incapable of: and every one who 
believes this, ought, without puzzling 
himſelf n the cllencę of the, ſoul, o 
which, : en gur were och . 
preſerved our identity, under à perpetual 
flux and reflux of atoms, of choughts, £ 
affeRtions, and <> 4 W the: 
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1 E A e acquire red. 1 n 
3 the other hand, take notice to "the ; 51 3 
ö l How "frequently they are countenanc d. 
3k Fapported;* and favoured, in proportion 


OP 
to the inregrity of their actions; and"oftei 
beyond their hope and expedation. Thi 
- carefully point out the many evils, natio- 
| nal, domeſtic, and perſonal, which com- 
monly attend impiety and wickedneſs; ; 
15 with the 5 of various kinds confer- 


1 ientious behaviour; and TOY with exac- 


e Miet connection in che arif 

from e ne and atem ot F varie 
Finds, in our bodies, in our” minds, 2 in 
Hur intereſt, and in our reputation. "They 
upon the Whole, chat the phen6- 
* nature bear full teſtimon y to the 
7 moral charger of its author; et chat as 


5 1 deme- 


SE. Tit: in the preſent + courſe of t * „as Con- 
ON fiſts with a ſtate of probation, if the te- 
5 ene and conneRipns at prefer fubfiſt. 
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"we Arie to Winks! is Eivthes ring 
that we cannot fairly infer one perfection 
from another, nor a ne- — of the 
Ame perfection from a for er. He adds, 
that every exertion of any principle of ac- 
tion is a ſatisfaction, as he terms it, of 
chat principle; ſo that no room is left for 
the expectation of a further exertion; Theſe 
things are curious, and have the air of 
ſtrict philoſophy, and withal a threaten- 
1 ing aſpect to the whole of religion; but 
8 let us try chem by; the 3 of _ 
| mon ſenſe:· 
Deity is, no — Aa bagular des 
ing in nature; ; on this account, that all 
5 other r beinſs) deriving their exiſtence from 
; muſt be — 10fuch e 
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red, by any other being; e eee 
— bite ina manner totally different from 


Are 1 — the vocklye W We hands not 
as yet a full diſplay of the 
nor can we habe it till the time of retribu- 


- becauſe. we are as little able to compre» 


| Sur fools will give up the knowled; e.C 


* e > Book | 


Ty 5 — 


'q pred, again oe articles of the C Chi 


TN * ns * perfections of 3 


but is too groſs to impoſe. on men of true 


judgement: for the argument is of equal 


force when applied to the works of nature 


a8 when applied to the author of nati 


hend the one as to comprehend the other, 
and our ideas of the one are as inade- 
quate as our ideas of the other. We 


may have adequate ideas of the works of 


art, becauſe our faculties are eommenſu- 


rate to them; but there is not one ſubject 


in nature which we fully comprehend, or 
Wy ! we. dan attain . 5 leas 


ject 7 a . 3 which — | 
themſelves to our view and theſe we 
know no further than our narrow views 
can reach. All beyond this is to us amy» 
2 and as much ſo, as the e a4 
of God, or che moſt prot 
* 4 a the Chriſtian faith. Yet none 


'ny ſubjeRtin nature, becauſe they cannot 
N ae 


any other concern? -Prodidtite ere 
chat on all ſubjects we be cautious of rea- 
ſoning from principles we do not well uns. © 
derſtand; and on chat account we allow 


xpaliſd the laboured reaſoning of divines 
_ 8 on * which ex- 


| dilpente wich L 24 giving the attention 
which is due to ſuch plain notices as they 
have from nature, of the r | a per- 
fections uf Gd. ft £1 tre. i 
Me have alread Aae again} all at» 
tempts of explicating the inexplicable plan 
of providence, afid againſt raſhly aecount- 
ing for appearances, and anſwering” ob» 
jections, on this i incomprehenſible fubject, 
as y_ we Gong on fubjects wi h we ho- 


At giving & the ' power —— 
tion, by which we are diſtinguiſhed From 
brutes and idiors, diſavow our knowled ge 
of that depth of deſign, and ex gebe con- 

trivance, which runs through the 


Tis our —— and it is 3 * 


4 * * 7 


en of Gods as TH as en will 
carry us; and where they ſtop, it well 
becomes us to confeſs our ignorance, and 
 filently admire, and reverently adore, 
what we cannot comprehend. We are * 


from approving of thoſe, yague, inden | 


Wingate. indeterminate ideas of -goodnefs 
in God, which many have derived fu m 
the weak indulgence of parent bei 
children, and of princes to — e 
becauſe they are injurious to his — 
But, on _ be 1 we ſhall bo ug h- 


bees” et E we are not rv = ſible 


the fatherly affection, and kind ſds of 
s, which ſhine 


forbearance, and forgives ae 


forth ſo illuſtriouſly in the MEER: ef 


adence;..and which w 
fo — aa HE We. dg Ire 
tend to demonſtrate, from any A we 
know of the preſent ſtate) that there wilt 
be a future ſtate of. exiſtence : : but this we 
know, that no man-can, with any colour 


of reaſon,” affirm, chat there will nat. 
We forbear to argue, from che ideas we 


haye of a perfect adminiſtration, that there 
will be a more exact diſtribution of rewards 
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* we — expo it; and to 0 uy 
that we do not, is to belie the genuin 
ſentiments of the human heart. The joy, 
the peace, the ſatisfaction, with mani- 
fold 1 which, in u the natural 
well-doing, are duſßelent 5 70 | 2 
our hopes: as, on the other hand, tlie 
exquiſite ſufferings in body and mind 
which follow upon the practice of vice and 
folly, are ſufficient to keep alive our fears 

of what may take place in the other ſtate; 
and common ſenſe, though we had no 
revelation, would direct us to regulate our 
conduct with a juſt — to an event ſo 
rmportant and intereſt ing. 
As to what Mr Hume affirms, 06: the 
exertion of a principle le of action giving ſa- 
tisfaction to that principle, we allow it 
does to a certain . but that it gives 
ſuch ſatisfaction to the principle, or to the 
agent, as to leave no room for the expec- 
tation of a new exertion, we cannot ale 
low; becauſe the contrary. appears de 
common obſervation. When Mr Hume 


hath emitted a propoſition in philoſophy: 5 


chat would occur to none but himſelf, he 
exerts, and, according to his π: man- 
Vor. Il. 1 
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ner of ſpeaking, Fath given ſatisfaction 
to a principle of action, by which nature 
hath diſtinguiſhed him; but one would 
be raſh to affirm, that, in ſo doing, he 


*hath given ſuch complete ſatisfaction to 


that principle, as never to emit another 
of che kind; for in reading a few pages 
further, you are ſurpriſed and entertained 
with another, and after that another; nor 
can you fix, with any certainty, when this 
principle of action will be fully ſatisfied. 

. We commoenly conſider one exertion. of 
a principle of action as an earneſt of ano- 
ther; and repeated exertions of the ſame 
principle, as a ſufficient ground (where 


no reaſon appears to the contrary) of ex- 
pecting a continuance of the ſame or 
Uke exertion in the ſame or like circum- 


ſtances. By this rule, we proceed in all 
the diſcoveries we make from obſarvation 


and experiment. It is thus we expect that 


bread will nouriſn, and poiſon deſtroy 


. our bodies; that ſome kinds of food are 
wholeſome, and others are not. It is 
thus we expect miſchief from ſome ani- 


mals, and good offices from others. With 
regard to our own ſpecies, we expect, that 


2 good man will do good, and a malicious 


0 


'are not fools, we will proceed, to regulate 


known perfections of hin 
Ju» to no imitation or change * Theſe 
ST p2 1 * 


r ESMiroN rat. 1 


man will do evil, and an honeſt man will 
do honeſt actions. We may indeed be de- 
ceived in our judgement of men, of ani- 
mals, and of all beings ſubjected to chan- 
ges, that flow from cauſes we do not 


know; yet we ſtill proceed, and, if we 


our expectations by what we know, with- 
Hut perplexing ourſelves with poſſibilities 


that are beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge: With how much greater certainty, 
then, ought we to regulate ourſelves, by 


expectations founded on the diſcovery of 


perfections in God, that are fabject to no 
change or variation ? If from the enpe- 
rience we have had of former acts of 
friendſhip and generoſity wr A 2 — 
man, we naturally expect a reti 
ſame generoſity and ee in . 
ſame circumſtances, or upon che like oc- 
caſion; and if, from the chaſtiſement an 
inſolent perſon meets with from a man of 
ſpirit, he naturally dreads, and has all rea- 
ſon to expect, a like chaſtiſement upon a 
Ake inſult; how much more ought we to 
| Proceed with a juſt regard to the well- 


im who is ſub- 


© 
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the fool in religio 


Iron ZXL 1ghty Gad. 


creatures have exhauſted the paternal af- 
fection of God, the experience we our- 
ſelves and others haye of his kindneſs, 
' ought the more to encourage our truſt and 
confidence in him. The unſpeakable ſa- 
tisfaction, and great variety of benefits, 
fawing, i 1 the natural courſe of - th 1 


obedience; yet will, be no obſl 


* 


the hopes a good man entertains of a more 
complete happineſs, from ſa great and ſo 
bountiful a hich as, dn che aer 1 


e 


21 1 | hats an 1 con- 1 


are che rules. by which we conduct -our- + . 
elves ; in the, common congerns of life; vo 
and to go by other rules, or not to: proceed: | 
on theſe, is always deemed. a mark of fol- 
p. Now unleſs we are privileged to play 
„ we muſt regulate our- 
ſelves by the ſame. or * ee, 


5 dne ds ahe ane 
| Vleflings c ed on ſuch a variety af 


_ Y 
from. the ſervice of God, may perhaps be 
conſidered as à ſufficient reward of all our 
10 ion 


d „ e 
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expectations of rewards and puniſhmen 
muſt be regulated by our conceptions wi 
the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of God; 
and the dignity and rectitude of the divine , 
government, and muſt -theretgre be im- 
menſely great; and theſe expectations are 
ſo rational, ſo juſt, and natural, that one 
may defy a thinking man, if the — 
comes full in his view, e ide 
fran 8 en, re i | 
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The Jn fe "ny We 


| TJ” > might be proper in this * See | 
e notice of the many raſh attacks on the 


doctrine of fu u e 
Lord Shafteſbu 
But his Lordſhip! rath fully anſwered him- 


- I flfinafew pages of his aer; to chick 
: cke reader Wan Sat os Weine 


| retribution made by 


{T pleading: dhe — of is, 2 


themſelves t to che Principle of one 8 
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pits 84h 442, 15 * = 


in his CharaReriſtics, 
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7 every fpring of the hvitian mind, che 10. 
ral ſenſe in particular, with an energy and 
force ſuperior to that of the moſt ſublime 
- poets and philoſophers; and 1 in the mean 
time muſt take the liberty of obſerving, 
that if our free-thinkers could diſpenſe 
with the pleaſure of making the multi- 
tucde ſtare at their bold poſitions, they had 
no occaſion to quarrel witk a doctrine ſo 
friendly to virtue, and fo a greeable to che 
natural ſentiments of mankind. 
How far a regard to Wik Antereſt! may be 
indulged, and whether there can be any. 
ſuch thing as diſintereſted virtue, are que- 
ſtions fit fox the curiqus. . But that every 
principle of the rational ſoul favourable 
do virtue, ought ta be cheriſhed, and 
that every conceit and deluſion prejudi- 
wal to its ne ah to b unn 
«8 ſenſe, : 
That „ent a an innate ee 421d 
| dignity,” that the human heart is ſuſcept- 
ible of impreſſions from its ſuprem̃e ex- 
cellence, and chat public teachers are 
bound to touch this ſpring of ace with 
their utmoſt ſkill, cannot be diſputed bur 
: yo — fools n if, on thelk con- 
l n 
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ſderations, we fi ghted the ee c 
of vice. and virtue in this life or che 
next. , 
There goes a one, of; an nut, hoy. 
| with a veſſel of water in one hand, and a 
8 choffer of coals in the other, called 1 upon 
_ | his fellow citizens to bear witneſs, to his 
a zeal; ; and having poured out the. water i 
+ | and ſcattered the coals in their | preſence,” 
made this ſtrange declaration, Burn 
heaven, and quench the flames of hell, 
4 „Iwill. adhere inviolably to the ſervice of 
ws „ my God.“ The man might be ſincere; 
5. but, who would. ruſt more to his diſinte- 
% 
le 


reſted. zeal, than to the ſober piety. of ano- 

ther, , who honeſtly ayows a juſt regard to 

the rewards and puniſhments of another 
: || life, and is animated to good actions Wt 
dhe one, and reſtrained rom vice by the 
of other? 8 £ 
oy Superficial ek, oak no : idindien. 8 | 
ig | betwixt being influenced by the glory and 
+. | happineſs of the other, world, and. of the 
+. | preſent; though the difference 1s great. 
* The intereſt and honours of this life, are 
A near at hand, and full 3 in view, operate ſo 
An forcibly, and in a manner ſo mechanical 
d. nece wry , Hae, ſtrictly ſpeaking, che 
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good actions produced by ſuch motives 


are no virtues; and, however beneficial 
in their effects, do not intitle him who 
performs them to praiſe or reward from 
God or man. The glory and happineſs of 
another life are, on the other hand, out 
of ſight, and at a diſtance; and derive all 
their power in determining the will, not 


from any blind impulſe on ſenſe or ima- 


gination, but from the. free and frequent; 


and often the long and painful, exertion 


of our nobler powers, ſuch exertions, to 


wit, as are deemed rational and manly; 
and diſeover that greatneſs of mind, and 
grandeur of character, which make one a 


proper object of eſteem and love with God 
and man. Now, had Lord Shafteſbury 
attended to this manifeſt difference, he 


would not have affirmed, as he does, that 
the man who acts the virtuous part from 


a view to the glory and happineſs of ano- 
ther life, diſcovers no more worth. in {6 
doing, than in Bos other 3 of; in- 
tereſt. ; 
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15 JEfore we TO a part o of Ur 225. 
2 peal, ve muſt enter a complaint a- 
gainſt the learned of both fides,” for their 
injurious manner of treating this intereſt- 
ing and important ſubject. In place of 
ſetting full in the view of mankind a truth 
which none pretend to e oubt of, and 4 
bout which no man can be unconcerned, 
namely, That we are accountable to God 
for our conduct, the friends of reli gion 
and virtue have ranſacked all nature for 
arguments to prove, chat we ſhall actually 
be called to account; and have Yar 
turned” the attention of mankind from 
their proper buſineſs, . to an endleſs fruit- 
Tels di iſpute, about what is poſſible and 
impoſſible in nature, and may or may not 
cbmè to paſs. © Was this well adviſed ? If 
a man is deſirous of certain information 
concerning this great event, let him con- 
ſult the revelation which God has made of | 
his mind; or r if he 1 is not ſatisfied abour 
| Vor. . * Q'q- that, 


Fa 
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that, let him conſult the ſemviraents of his 
own heart, about his being liahle to ac- 
count, and fake ſuch meaſures as prudence 
will dictate | in 2 caſe. of 10 great, moment, 
and öf which "he cannot e entertain a doubt. 
But if be will do neither, your re reaſyrung 
is vain: for the man is a fool, and his 
folly 3: 1s voluntary, and therefore incurable, 
or not to be cured bythe. art of reaſoning. 
For by che fame {kill with which he eludes 
13 ons ge hoſe himfelf in readineſs to 
n count, be: will baftle Ah 


„ I 


ede vou can bring in pr 


| he thall be 991 8 wich: or f 

. tion to A e then . ; No : 

1 man doubts chat he muſt die; and yer” 
| Miktirudes, even of ſenfible perſons, la- 

| bour inceflantly-. for riches and honours, 

; dA variety of con enjoyments, 8 


*! 0 not we - hear old people talk of | 
* bei ing on the brinb of! che nk ang . 


W 
1 


. come . ret 'of wp mg 


render to. every man according to | 
deeds ; . and yet talk, and act, and wa y 
as if they beljeved no ſuch thing 
that the folly. of mankind does not 
from want of information or conviction 
of the part they ought to act, but from a 
corruption of heart, chat is not to be c- 
red by: the art of ,reaſoning.... Our ableſt 
advocates for,xeligion, and virtue, judging 
ather from abſtract ideas than. from -plain 

facts, have lens been of opigian, hat the 
judgement being. convinced, the will-fol- 
lows. of | ,coutle ;. and haye 290 
devoted themſelves to the 1 


42 2 


and Nerz to the 
# g: 2 


e 


art of touching the {pr 


n 


10 much practiſed by 


ey, ought to have on. the m 
Ae is the heart, the heart alone, 
juſt direction, and put into Full In wesbn. 
"hint has f power to balance the ahi 
fections, and check the: blind imp 
the il. A ſenſißle addreſs 1 


e ori g proper. di 
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neſs and hope, would: do more JA, and 
be more reliſhed by men of ſenſe; than 
all the volumes (and they are Pers that 
have been been wrote on the rer ee 
1 all the ages of the world. 2 
May we not aſk, what it is that mo- 
an free-thinkers propoſe by combating a 
doctrine ſo conſonant to all our ideas of 
Juſt adminiſtration? The arguments for 
a future ſtate inſiſted on by the friends * 
religion, they ſay, are not concluſive. 
it ſo, — What have they to offer p Won is 
worthy the attention of a man of ſenſe ? 
They do not know whether death is the 
extinction of our being, or a ſuſpenſion 
only of life and motion, out of which we 
may awake as out of a ſleep. They can- 
not tell Whether God will or will not 
{for as to his power there is no queſtion) 
continue our exiſtence beyond the grave; 
nor do they know what ſcenes of happi- 
neſs or miſery we may go through in fu- 
ture ages. They cannot ſhew the leaſt 
impoſſibility, the leaſt difficulty, the leaſt 
incongruity, in our being continued the 
fame identical _ perſons after death, and 
xing placed” in Firrumſlances of happi- 


* 
2 
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neſs or "oy in exacd-conformity te eur 
character and . | 

At is eafy, too = indeed, to 8 
choughtleſs men from their proper buſt» 
neſs by idle diſputes; and it is not im- 
poſſible to give ſome men an artificial way 
of thinking, differing little in its effect 
from real infidelity: but to be infidels in- 
deed, or to create a ſuſpenſe of mind 
that ſhall deſtroy their hopes and fears of 
futurity, is a taſk of a different kind, for 
which our ableſt di ſputants will find cbem⸗ 


ſelves but poorly provided. Nothing leſs 
than an expreſs revelation, | atteſted equal- 

ly well at leaſt with the gofpel, can ſatiſ- 
fy a man of ſenſe, that he is not to be 
called to account, or balance thoſe hopes 

and fears of an exact retribution which are 

natural to every thinking be 
to be extinguiſhed but with the Extine 
| of rationality. {1 


g, and 20 


In order to a juſt ars of th! bone 


4 of modern free-thinkers, it would be fit 


to make the experiment on a dying man, 
xd. abſerve how he would reliſh their bold 


. talk. A dying man, you will ſay, is un- 
der a panic, and therefore not fit to judge. 
But if chey cannot afford relief to the 


mind 


— 


for? 70 | blows up "the mind - with . 


; "ak Ya (4 — 
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when 5 is at a ſtance, 
deft us then when we ſtanc io in ed 
of ſupport, is not fair- Bb unexperien- 
ced youth, of lively imagination, and un- 
Sovernable paſſions, will” liſten with plea- 
etc ridicule thrown upon the ſage 
admonition of: tutors and friends; but 
ue che diſorder of his affairs give him 
mu will be then regard, thoſe who. have 
ſeduced. him? We laugh at our ceſtors. 
who: ſuffered. theraſelves to be tricked a. 
of ne eſtates, . fictitious n of futu- 


on and 0s 25 e 
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1 * | action 5 end Yor 4 he 
talent 5 wherewith -x we * intruſted, id 
ate liable to be ſummoned to account, per- 
aps the next year, the next; eee 
next day; Ts ta dau aa, 1 
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re ware than the farisfaQtion” hs: "hs ml 
great as that may be ſuppoſed; and that” 


juſt and the unjuſt, is fo-intredible; — 
r with all our 2 n wie 


to common ſenſe, clones a man 
ment will take it for granted, 
is to be counted with h act accor- 
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| Hear then the concluſion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his com- 
man. For God will bring every work 
into judgement, with every ſecret thought, 
whether | er it be 
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ſoning by which he has reached his con- 
cluſion, he may have committed a miſtake, 
He is poſitive, that he has committed no 
miſtake; but ſtill he knows, that he is 
1 liable to miſtake; and therefore muſt a a- 
bate a little of that confidence with which 
he believes firſt principles, and content 
himſelf with that firmneſs of faith which 
belongs to juſt reaſoning. A mathemati- 


cian, or any other juſt reaſoner, knows, 
or may! know if he will, the difference 'be- 
twixt ſecondary truths and firſt principles, 
that in pronouncing on the former he is 
able to many miſtakes, but in judging 
of the latter he 1 is liable to none, Pro vided 
he gives due attention, and is in the free 
and full exerciſe of his rea on. In judging 
of theſe, you have the authority of rea- 
"fon, Sar reſerve or ie eng but! in 
judging 9 of thoſe, you haye the authority 
of reaſon only on condition that you have 
committed Bp miſtake i in 1 any ep of the 
 realoning. 209-20 "9-00 DIRE” 

There are not g abet of per- 
ſons, and ſometimes'thoſe' of good under- 
anding, Who hold diſpurable' points,”yea, 
and vul gar prejudi ges, with as firm a faith 
Wo" is due to ic ; and do n mi 
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take them for axioms ; * but the miſtake 


„ 


may be eaſily pointed out, by i inquiring 
into the” 3 of their belief. Aſk 5 


2 


biget, w LY he 1s ſo poſitive, about the | 
* th. of ſome. favourite opinion he has 
Ad ted, and be will tell you, chat he 3 
bas fe believed it, and has Fi 775 5 


E 


bath been N believed * "Bo 4 


good men; —or that it hath an inviolable 155 
connection with certain truths of which 2 
he cannot doubt. Aſk a man of ſenſe, 
. why. he believes his own exiſtence and i- 
dentity, or the exiſtence, identity, and 
. obvious qualities, of the beings, around 


Fel than the chair; 3 — — that fire will e 


» 

5 

4 

1 

E 

; him; 8 that the table, for oy oe 18 
y 

e 


1 or aſk him, why. he believes that he oughr 
edo reverence the wiſe, and ove. the good, 
and fear the terrible; that he ought to de- 
dpiſe a e abhor A Wl | ; n. and be 
oe many ſuch e to 4 man of 
ſenſe, and he will anſwer you, That rea- 


* requires him to believe. theſe” trut 
2 n 2 125 rec 


4 


learned of all ages, and by : all wiſe and I 


. _ Are L'#6 


: ww * 


able, 2. indeed « 00, , to entertain 
 doubr concermag lens, Sucht 10 


differedce berwixe the belief of a man of 
ſenſe and a dogmarift.” And will any one 
pretend mar he ddes not fee "che d : 
ente? Allowing chat the confidertd 
boch is che Taime, yet che ground of” | 
conflidence'is very different. The "dogimna- 
vii Ra reaſon fo "believing, and for be- 
1 4 e. _— of 1 8; 


E - —— Ale, gl, 
Ss, — kculd E e ir is Pt 


l, ; of onto — be 


: Kick as x5 believed to be; and therefore, 
he may "be. indulged the liberty of 


* F% & 


* 


" ne his opinion until. he diſcover his 
_ miffaks; yet muſt he abare a good. deal of 
Ae violence with which he entertains it. 


* ES 
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belongs to Juſt, reaſoning, "There are fe- 
condary truths inviolably ' connected with 


f frſt Principles, and reſulting immediate- 


by from them, with ſuch clear and un- 
doubted evidence as is not 10 'be*diftin= 
ſhed from the evidence” which attends 


firſt” printiples; ; and to cheſe the fame 
firmneſs of faith is due as to the prins 
ples from which they reſult: but no fuel 


n 


delief can be claimed in favour of 
dithuced by reaſoning, even” in matherha? 
ties; and much leſs in other ſciences, 
where the reaſoning neither is s nor can be | 
fo preciſely juſt; 30201610 70 en 
On the other Band, a man of ſenſe; 


while he enjoys the free exerciſe of his rea: 
fon, cbuld not, if ke would, entertam 4 


doubt of firſt principles. Shoujd' he at 
taugt (which by the by ie an abſkurd, un⸗ 


natural, and indeed an inipious experi? 
ment) to convince himſelf, that the table 


is lower than the chair he fits on, that the 

fire wilf not burn his händ, char he does 

not actually exiſt, or War he who "cxifts , 

nor is hot "the ſame per ſon be was yeſter- 7 
y, he finds that "reaſon 1 is aga init bim, 


end that he cannot, without © a crime, re- 
volt 


— eres, 
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volt 8 the authority of reaſon. Of 
this he has the ſame evidence that he has 
of the light of the fun at mid-day: He 
can lie, he can prevaricate, he can abuſe 
his underſtaiiding ; ; but he cannot do f it, 
if he is not indeed a fool, without being 
conſcious of doing a very bad ching. YON 
There are inſtances of perſons of good 
underſtanding believing great nonſenſe 
with great ſincerity; but this does not 
in the leaſt affect the authority of reaſon, 
or the credit due to firſt principles; : be- 
cauſe theſe caſes are ſingular, and eaſily : ac- 
counted for. We hear of a forei gn noble- 
man, of blameleſs life and diſtinguiſhed 
literature, who holds converſations with 
angels on diſputable points of philoſophy 
and theology; and have heard of a pious 
and judicious divine, who could name 
the time when his immortal ſoul was 
extinguiſhed : but we know what to 
think of theſe caſes, The perſons affected 
deſerve no blame, and ought not to be 
tampered ' with; becauſe they have the 
fame evidence for what they affirm that a- 
ny one can have fer the truth of axioms, 
namely, an internal feelin; g of the ſtrong- | 
elt Kind. There are inſtances alſo, in in i 
| OILY common 
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Emi" of perſons, ' otherwiſe of 
good underſtanding, who, in certain ca- 
TS, have adopted falſe maxims from which 
they will not depart. But neither does 
this weaken the confidence which Lie? 
man of ſenſe puts in the maxims of wi 
and juſt conduct. The ſeripture A 
ſpeaks of men of a reprobate mind, who 
are given up to believe hes in religion ang 
morality; but all theſe are ſingularities, 
and give no countenance to bad men who 
would gladly elude che force of SIT 
If any one tells you, that he r no 
e difference betwixt vice and virtue, 
and ſees 1 no reaſon why he ſhould not ing 
dulge himſelf 1 in any pleaſure. he can take 
with ſafety, you have juſt ground to ſur 
ſpect him of villany; ; for 1 it 1s. ten to onę 
he lies. Or if he has in reality Frought 
himſelf 3 into this way of thinking, he h. 
gone it with a villanous intention 3 "oo 
| you may. fill hold him for a We Af 
ter all, we cannot tell with certainty, how 
far repeated efforts of the underſtanding, 
aided by a ſecret bias in the vill, and 
countenanced by falſe, learning, may go 
0 formin ming a falſe judgement of things; 


RE: 
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x 2nd. therefore apght.not-ra{hly: to qu EL 10 N 


che veracity of modern ſeeptics, who tell 
us, that they ſee no value in virtue bes 
yond what it derives from utility, and 
know no reaſon why. an exact retribution 
of the juſt and the unjuſt ſhould be ex- 
pected under the government of an all- 

perfect ſovereign: but we have. good rea- 
ſon to think, that ſamethi 
in their minds to which we may appeal; 
aſſuring them, that if they will . releaf 
that priſoner they have held ſo. long. in un- 
Jult « captivity, they may ſoon get a glimpſe 


fairly by the views-they have. 


a TY 


truths deducible from firſt pri n 
wen of tedfoning, | 


or by | confa! 
Rang. and primary with ſecondary 


to- 


ing lies dormam 


of the truth; and proceeding honeſtly ar and 


may come at laſt to ſee primary truths 1 | 
their native light, and to believe, with A | 
firmneſs of faith that does not belong. to, 


e=t inkers 2 are ei 1 


nemies, Sat ſeeret abettors, of bigotry: 
nding reaſon with rea- 


truths, they lead weak minds, either to 
Believe nothing with firmneſs, or firmly 
ieve every thing they” are taught: 
3 laſt of che two N beſt” the 


Gans "ok | "TR * 


the ICON = all chen - » tings | Mika 
if thoſe of capacity would take the trouble 
of acquainting men with che true grounds, 
of belief, and of teaching them to propor- 
tion their faith to the ſtrength of evidence; 
they would baniſh dogmatiſm and ſeep⸗ 
ticiſm at once. Fer a ſham ful ig 

boch. - ef ee eee aurtth} 
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| E malt ber ed [Whether 5 pri- 
Y mary truths of religion and mora- 
lity have the ſame evidence with mathe= 
matical axioms? IThe proper anſwer c 
which queſtion is, That, in ſome reſpects, 


they have, and in other reſpects cbenhare 


not; but that this does not derogate in 
the leaſt from the credit due to Nie prima - 
truths of ig and mene as cher“ 
vor. the: nd 1 BAC 495); er 


* 
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are not two things in nature the ſame; or 
mach an all reſpects. FFF 
Me are told of a converſation Wa 
che Queen of Pruſſia and the famous Leib- 
nitz, in the gardens of Hanover; in which 
the Philoſopher defied the Queen - to ſhew | 
him any two things in nature the ſame, 
or ſimilar, in all reſpects; and after re- 
peatod trials, pointed out ſome unmarked 
fibre, or ſome varying vein, by which e- 
N, flower, and leaf, and blade of graſs, 
xguithed from another, —And in- 
ed the immenſity of the divine wiſdom 
is diſplayed in ſuch yariety, that, on 
ict inſpection, you ſhall not find a 
two things the ſame, or fimilar, i in all re- 
ſpects Our ideas, therefore, of ſame- 
neſs, or ſimilarity, muſt be confined. to a 
few eſſential — in all ſubjects which 
come under obſervati * and theſe- we 
thall find take ant in all primary trur truths. 
All: have the: amen chat 1s, abſolute evi- | 
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ſecondary roche 15 whoſe: evidence, how- 
ever great, is not abſolute. ut Haw 


ties ma be Foe wy IE which: rer 
mary truths differ from one other. 
EY Wop, of 45 | $5: he 


The: common. vpn 18, ** mathe- 
marical axioms > thing! this- advantage over 
R ima 
ſible to concei⸗ »ppofit 
des it is es 9 to — the 
to any other truth, But chis opinion ap- 
pears ill founded; becauſe it is fot -—»— ih 
poſlible, but very practieable, to form a 
conception of the oppoſite to a mathema- 
tical axiom.” To form a conception of & 
propoſition, and to judge of its truth are 
different acts of the mind 4 and ond muſt 
l precede the other, though in many Caſes 
40 quickly and imperceptibly, as roeſcape | 


7 the obſervat on even of philoſophers. e- 
p fore £4 1 can pronounce on the truth of 


a terms, Shy « muſt compare them in your 
h thoughts, and form a clear 2 


ekpäbwe but ſtill — ifterent: 
and mn wit canal vill nd 3 it 


y n It: DOD 


; "yon waiſt underſtand che 


oppoſite: 0 What you believe; Vor dat ic 


- 


reaſoning ab ab/urdo, mathematicians pro- 
ceed on abſurd ſuppoſitions; and hen 
utmoſt length, he who reafons muſt form 

onceptions in e to the n 0 | 
nnen, 115 ? 
The difference, chen, — e | 
goods axioms and other primary truths, 
does not ariſe from the impoſſibility: of 
conceiving the oppolite- e, 
not of the other; but ſeems rather to a- 
riſe from this, that in judging of mathe- 
matical axioms, you ſee the grounds on 
ich you proceed, which you do not ſee 
in judging of many other truths on Nam 

| mce with equal certainty... 

„When you pronounce the table to he 
8 an the chair that is near t, the 
relation of height betwixt theſe objects is 
perceived as clearly as the objects them- 
felves; and the truth you pronounce is al- 
lowed to be an object of Intuition, and 
to Lge META: in irſelf; 3 but when 


ene to bn EY e fubftuttes, your 
provect —— ee of e ul but 


no object to any 


2 


nounce. The qualities of this chute widow; 


object to your ſenſes, but the ſubſtance is 


reality; but it is no object of intuition; 
nor can the truth you affirm be called, in 


ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, a ſelf-evident truth; 
for your idea of ſubſtance is extremely 


faint and obſcure, if you can be ſaid to 


have any idea of it at all. When you af- 


firm, that two and three make five, you 


not only proceed on the authority of rea- 
ſon, but . as clear a perception of 
numbers you pronounce on, and of the 
relation they bear to one another, as your 
have of any object; but when you n 
your own exiſtence or identity, you have 
equal authority from reaſon for what you 

pronounce, and do therefore pronounce 
with equal certainty, but have no $962 2 
but a faint. and obſcure: idea, of t on 


2 you prongs nce; 


Err nm can 1 ene af- 


firm, however indubuably - certain, be 
called ſelf- evident, or, in ſtrictneſs of 
. be aid to n r eee in 


— - 
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We have of late been taught to meaſure 
certainty by our conceptions, and to pro- 
portion our belief to our ideas; but when 
the operations of the rational ſoul are more 
narrowly looked into, and better under- 
ſtood than they are at preſent, ' and men 
are more accuſtomed to the authority of 
feaſon, they ſhall find themſelves obliged 
to believe many realities in nature, of 
which they have no conception, or bur 
faint, obſcure, and imperfect concep- 
tions. And then we ſhall be relieved from 
many frivolous and fruitleſs inquiries a= 
bout what we neither do nor can under- 
ſtand ; and ſhall learn to form our Tenti- 
ments and actions by obvious 9 b x>u- 
bicable-truchs.”* 7 448 0 

| Reaſon, like other ſkilful ge e 
ſometimes indulges us with a clear view of 
the grounds of our belief; and at other 
times requires us to believe, without gi- 
ving us this ſatisfaction: and we, like 
untoward ſcholars, ſhew a backwardneſs 
to believe when this indulgence : is with- 
held; but gain nothing by our preſump- 
tion; for as ſoon as we begin to heſitate, 
we firid ourſelves abandoned of reaſon 
een into nonſenſe. The learn 4 hav 


E 25 
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all along laid too great ſtreſs on reaſon- 
ing, and too little on the authority of 
reaſon; and of late we have been encou- 
raged to doubt the exiſtence of power, 
becauſe we do not ſee, and cannot. de- 
monſtrate, the connection between cauſe 
and effect: but this is learned nonſenſe, 
and ſo are all the ſurmiſes that can be of- 
fered againſt indubitable truths. _ 
He who tells me, that this i is not a table, = 
that the pen I hold between my fingers i is 
no reality,. and that I who am now wri- 
ting am not the ſame perſon who was late- 
ly aſleep, and neither wrote nor thought, 
inſults my underſtanding as much as he 
who tells me, that two and three. make 
four, and not five; and I am bound to 
reject the firſt propoſition with the ſame 
diſdain with which I reject the laft, and 
have the ſame authority for doin g 1 
You ſay, that · you have the authority 
of reaſon for believing that two and three 
make five; and are ſo conſtituted, that you 
muſt believe your own exiſtence and 1- 
dentity, with many other capital truths, 
But do you find .one thing in your conſti- 
rution aythoriſing your belief of one ſet of 
| „and anothe ching authoriſing the 
£ belies 
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belief of another ſet of truths? Or 
you know any thing Which ics 
your belief of either, beſides that capacity 
of pronouncing on obvious truth, called 
common ſenſe, by which you are diſtinguiſh» 
ed from idiots and the lower animals? 
And if you do not, what occaſion. to men- 
tion the difference between mathematical 
axioms and other primary truths, (let the 
difference be as it may) I for one muſt ei- 
ther admit all obvious truths, . or fall un- 
der the imputation of folly and nonknſe, 
Indeed, if one inclines to ſet aſide the 
authority of reaſon, - and deliver himſelf 
over to fancy, he may uſe what freedoms 
he will with primary truths, but not with 
ſafety to his character. It is but too com- 
mon to oppoſe conjectures, ſuppoſitions, 
and mere fictions, to obvious truths and 
indubitable facts, not only in reaſoning | 
about religion and morality, but in all 
kinds of reaſoning, and even in buſineſs: 
but the practice is baſe, and ought to be 
checked with ſeverity hy the friends of. 
truth and good ſenſe. If a man diſcovers 
an incapacity to diſtinguiſh betwixt.con= 
jecture and certainty, paradoxical conceits 
and obvious truth, be 4087 * treated ag 
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a fool: but if he goes about with deſign, 
to make chimeras paſs for realities with 
himſelf, or others, he deſerves a treat- 
ment of à different kind; for he is guilty 
of the ſame fraudulent practice we thoſe 
who circulate falſe coin. 

Dr Reid hath put an effe@ual- FOES to 
this artifice of ſceptics, by pointing out 
chree powers of the mind evidently diſ- 
tinct, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed. By ſimple 
perception, we apprehend. an object that 
is real and preſent; by memory, we re- 
collect what is no longer preſent, but real; 
by imagination, we figure to ourſelves an 
object that neither hath, nor ever had, 
exiſtence, but of which we form an idea 
almoſt as clear and ſtrong as of real ob- 
jects. Now he muſt be very. weak who 
cannot diſtinguiſh the different operations 
of theſe different powers of the human | 
mind; and he mult be very difingenuous 
who, in his account of things, would 
make one paſs for the other. To con- 
found the laſt with the firſt, or to procure 
the ſame regard for both, is the great aim 
of modern ſceptics, and may be called 
their fort; from which, however, it is 
eaſy to diſlodge them. e 

Vol. II. ö CHAP, 
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hn jadging if any Aabjeck, no FUL = be | 
Had to arbitrary ſuppofitions, when oppoſed 
to known Jr or mdubitable eraths.; 


O E may ae the key! of fan- 
cying at mid-day, that the light of 
the ſun is extinguiſhed, and that there is 
nothing but darkneſs around him; but he 
ought not to admit the leaſt ſuſpicion 
khat this is the ſtate of things. At mid- 
night he may fancy to himſelf, that the 
Hemiſphere is enlightened, and that he 
ſees an hundred objects which he does not 

ſee; but he ought to beware of giving the 
leaſt degree of credit to ſuch imagina- 

„ . 1 Is 
Jou can eaſily conceive, what you do 
not, and cannot believe. There is no dif- 
fliculty 1 in conceiving a mountain of gold 
in your neighbourhood; but you would 

demand ſome evidence before you can be- 
lieve it. There is nothing to hinder any 
' geritleman, even in this northern climate, 
| from figuring to himſelf the moſt delicious 
| gro ves 


— —_ = 
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groves of oranges and citrons, ſtocked 
with birds of the moſt beautiful feathers, 
and melodious voices, and watered -by a 
cryſtal ſtream running upon jaſ per, agates, 


and carbuncles ; ; but, madneſs apart, I 


defy him to believe it even pothble. We 
have no difficulty 1 in conceiving tlie ſtory | 
of the Brobdingnags and Lilliputians, as 
Swift has given it, or Homer's account of 
Polyphemus ; but it would take a huge 
meaſure of faith to believe them. Epicu- 
rus, after ſerting his atoms: a-going, finds 
no difficulty in imagining a philoſophical 
dance, which, in boundleſs time and fpace, 


would produce whatever he pleafed, this 


whole ſyſtem, for inſtance; with all its 
furniture. And Lucretius has written a 


fine poem on that hypotheſis; which has 


been, and will be, the admiration of a- 
ges: but the great difficulty is in belie- 
ving; and one may be bold to affirm; that 
no man in his ſenſes can believe theſe 


things to be either true or poſſibleQ 


Though certain philoſophers do not at- 
tend to it, ſomething more than ſimple 


conception is neceſſary to create belief, e- 


ven evidence. There are credible and in- 


"GT conceptions. There are marks of 


a 17 undoubted 
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undoubted truth, and of palpable abſars_ 


city; and every one who enjoys the per- 
ception common to rational beings will 
diſtinguiſh the one from the other, reject 
the one with contempt, and acquieſce in 
the other. Had this been duly attended 
to, the difference betwixt mathematical 
axioms and other obvious truths would 
not have been inſiſted on: for if ſceptics 


contended for the poſſibility of conceiving, 


without believing, the oppoſite of any 


moral or theological axiom, it might be 
allowed with great eaſe, and ſufficient 


ſafery, becauſe ſuch conceptions da not 
affect the truth of the action; but if they 
claim belief to monſtrous, abſurd, and 
chimerical conceptions, on pretend to give 
them credit themſelves, they and their o- 
pinions would be treated with the con- 
tempt they deſerve. Does not every one 
know, that madmen, and none but they, 
are capable of giving belief to ſuch con- 
ceptions ? and do not all agree on this as 
the characteriſtical difference nen Fl 
wiſe man and a fool? 

We frankly allow the ditindidn. FG 
anos mathematical axioms and other pris 
mary, truths, - We freely indulge W 


CoM MoN SEN . 


the liberty of forming conceptions in op 
poſition to the primary truths of religion, 


provided: they regard them as abſolutely: 
incredible; with this caution, however, 


that they do not entertain them too fond - 
ly, leſt they get ſuch vivid conceptions as 


may have all the effect of ſerious belief. 


Don Quixote is repreſented as a 01 
honour, and of no contemptible parts.; 
but by dwelling too long, and with too 


great pleaſure, on unnatural fictions, his 


underftanding was crazed; and in th: 


particular he turned out a downright mad -- 
man. Ir is alſo ſaid, that a liar, by re- 


fan > his on lies too often, and wich 


too n ſelf- ſatisfaction, comes at laſt 


to believe them to be true. And the thing 
is not improbable: for there is a habit in 


judging as well as acting; and as the me- 
eſſion of 4 
| mouleated o 


mory may receive the impre 
thing that has been ofte 

deep as never to wear out; ſo the judge- 
ment may, by a habit of ns get a 
wrong caſt, which never can be overcome. 
God threatens ſome very bad men /with 
ſending | them ſtrong” deluſions,” ſo that 
they ſhall believe a lie; whith hens: 


may receive N execution, 


— 
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miraculous interpoſition, by leaving then 
merely to the natural effects of their own 
folly and perverſeneſs: for we ſee ſome 
who have perverted their judgement, if 
not to the degree of believing palpable 
falſchoods and lies, vet ſo far as renders 
them incapable of giving full aſſent to 
the moſt obvious and important truths. 1 
It were to be wiſhed, that they who are 
Ae with the care of forming the minds 
and manners of men, paid more regard 
than they do to the law of habit, which 
has an influence on the faculties of their 
ſouls, as well as the members of their bo- 
dies, and on their Judgement as well as 
their affections and memory, and indeed 
on the ſentiments and actions of all men. 
Children ought to be early taught to diſ- 
tinguiſh between fiction and reality; be- 
tween arbitrary ſuppoſitions and known, 
facts, between obvious truth and palpable 
abſurdity, and between the different re- 
ception due to each. All poſſible encou- 
ragement ought to be given to a rational 
and juſt, and all manner of diſcourage- 
ment to a fooliſh and nonſenſical, | WAY of 
thinking. No pleaſantry, no vivacity, no 


| WPPraranee of wit and humour, ought tq 
atone - 
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atone * nonſenſe on any ſubject, eſpe- 
cially on thoſe of the greateſt weight and 
importance. It were even to be wiſhed, 8 
that the civil magiſtrate were authoriſed 
to put a ſtigma on . palpable, abſurdity. in 
ſubjects where the honour. of God and the 
intereſt of mankind are deeply: concerned 

but as this ad be dangerous, it is alſo 
unneceſlary ; for when. the boundaries, of 
obvious truth. and palpable, abſurdity axe 
more ſtudied, and better underſtood, this 
ſentence will be executed by the nar TY 
mous voice of men of judgement; and 
then ſome writings, otherwiſe intitled to 
immortality, will meet a ſevere, do JI, 
The nonſenſe interwoven in them 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon ſpeaks 
millſtone hanged about 
E ank thera. to the bottom. 
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Our ies of Aden amd are not more — ao 
or mmperfett, than are our ideas of numberleſs 
: . 3 in nature on An we. mos 
Q, without i i a Hg 
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7. is common to Sea king but 
imperfect, faint, and obſcure ideas of 


whe objects of religion, and to plead this 


in excuſe of the weakneſs of our belief. — 


But this we are to regard as one of the 


many proofs we have, that men are not 
—— ae by the n; ral of 


whether wats or kt; - wr WW 
of the imperfect, faint, and obſcure ideas, 
they have of the inviſible powers of na- 
ture, which they believe to be real, and 
on the belief of which every branch of 
buſineſs is founded. The unlearned, you 
will ſay, proceed by habit, cuſtom, and 
aſſociation of ideas, without any know- 
ledge or belief of the powers of nature. 


— in that * are miſtaken; for the 
meaneſt 


1 


N 


fronted by your 4 


— it may: be -t0, 50 


| ſpheres, as. fi a 


e mechanic would . himſelf afs 


Hume' 8 hypotheſis, 


power of — — 4 und * 
to a great diſtance, a 


nd doing great exe- 
cution. A watchmaker, or a gunſmith, F 
would think the man mad who doubted; | 
that a Heatelpring: a n . 


ton con delieve the rea FR 0 4 1 4 7 


give any vorher — e £ 
may be given of any ——ͤ 
of kj They know and believe, 
1 one an ken — rea . matter; 
yet Mr Locke himſelf is hard put to it by 
Biſhop, Stillingfleet on this ſubject, and 
forced to on, . that our ideas of matter 
and ſubſtance are not direct, and nent 


| IPG at all. On repeated trials, 


3 


| 
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that ſtone, timber, and other Fucks: fub- 
ſtances, have no inclination to ſhift their | 
place, but may, by an impulſe, be made 
to fly to a diſtance with great velocity. 5 
e what is this magical power called 
impulſe, which i is thus eommunicated from 
one object to another? Is it an object o of 
"ſenſe ? Can we, by inveſtigation, 8 trace 
- the cauſe from the effect? or can we 
form an ide of the manner of its exiſt- 
| 9 p a: ion? That we 2 
nnot eee te 


khan coheſion of parts. Particles of we 
ter adhere ſo f firmly one to another, as not 
0 be ſeparated without great force; yet 
once the ſeparation is made, ' they” ſhall 
2 again unite ſo. firmly. Here is a 
w. of- nature of which we cannot doubt, 
= calls for attention, and excites our 
wonder. Something that bears a near re- 
ſemblance to animal life hath e is 
vaniſhed, and never can be recalled! . 
Upon the ſlighteſt attention to Hirnſoll, 
ap man finds that he ean move his legs and 


arms at pleaſure; and, what is more, that 
NN * thouſand ans _ his ab- 


_ A 


ene „ es 


. 


29 


r 


2 
4 


puts 1015 motion u wink the ſame aw an 
| kill with which an expert gener 
the ſeveral battalions under his/conimd 
Here is 4 myſtery not inferior to any 
thing - We. believe: in religion. Shall e 


leaſt idea or eincepiiaha 46 the 


He. Rs EE a T ta Ft doe 
* 1 


— ary 
ture bor when the ane 10 mens are 
'- 238 «te Bn es | * u 2 | 


| ral. mones 


diſbelieve i it becauſe we do not under! 


it t or ſhall we attempt to underſtand it 
in order to Gur believing it? Go: 1 MN 2308 
C Tenſe forbids both. eee eee N 


WAX 4 Fay vio our v all 


the one operates upon the other; but, wm : 
we are not fools indeed;; muſt reſt; with 
out heſitation or demur; in the belief of a 
truth for iin w ee eee * 


dence: * EB W . abs: Ge 44 
Does bene e wh know. 1b 


Aiccke — the objects around them, to com- 


plain ef their imperfect faint ideas of thoſe 
above them, and on that aceount to quar- 
— 75 vouch the 


} =o p 
x * 
\ . * #” # . 
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ed ne inviſible anne can 


m of way org ore 
They have no idea, they ſay, of Deity, or 
divine operation; but forget that chey 
have no idea of their own identity, and 

manner of exiſtence. They complain of hv 
imperfect, obſcure, and faint ideas, they 
have, or can have, of the laws of an invi- 
ſible world; but ſeem not aware of the 
| re, Five; and imperfect ideas, they 
* of all the objects around them, which 
yet they believe, and muſt believe, to be 
real. Becauſe the operations of nature are 
familiar to their thoughts, they think they 
underſtand them; and becaufe they are 
ern accuſtomed. to think of religion, they 
call it myſterious; but are equally igno- 
rant of both, have equal authority for 
both, and are bound by the authority of 
reaſon and common fenſe to acquieſce in- 
the one as well as in the other; and would 
do ſo, if they were not miſled by the fs 
| le conceits of minute philoſophers. | ITE 
= 1 - philoſopher, the eee, 1 
ps the phyſician, and alſo the- buſbandman,. 
2 0 on in their different 1 vv ; 


; r 


Sp 


nature; and wewould:pr 


gion; but from a ſenſe of duty; and as 


any complaint of che obſcure, imperfect; 
and faint ideas, —— — 
oceed in the ſame 


manner with regard to religion, if we were 
in as good earneſt as they: but h WO 
are not; and here lies the defect; and the 
true ground of complaint is not of the 
faintnefs or obſcurity of 5 „ but the 
want of proper diſpoſitions to falft our 
duty, or, in plain n che want o „ 
uprightneſs of heart 

A regard to reputation and preſens * 
tereſt obliges men to give attention to e 
laws. of nature; but they are under x 
eceſſity of regarding the objects of ds: 


al © We 


ihe 1s wares weak in the bulk 5 man- 


of che primary wee erregen. There 


ſceptics 3 in Particular, give deep attention N 
to theſe objects, and then they ar ſtrong” 


believers, and much diſpoſed to be reli- 


gious; but when the fright is over, "they 


relapſe itito their former infidelity or ſcep- 
ticiſm. Whether God might not have or- 


dered things ſo, that men would have been 5 
laid under the ſame neceſſity of regila® | 


ting themiſelves by the laws of religion; as 
they are by the laws of nature, is an im- 
pertinent queſtion; becauſe we. know he 
will. not: and as we alfo know that he ex- 
pects and requires, that we ſhould act this 
part of free choice, and from a. pure. re- 
gard to duty, it becomes. us to conform to 
his will. And the only advice to be gi- 
ven to men who complain of obſcure and 
faint ideas of religion is this, that they 
would act che ſame rational part with re 
ah to religion which they ſee: other. men 
act in the various Occupations. of life; and 
then there will be an end of their, com- 
plaints. They who exerciſe themſelves 
continually in keeping a eonfeience void 
of offence towards God and towards ali 
men, have as clear ideas of the obliga- 
or huſbandmen have of the laws of nature. 
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Fer all chat can be ſaid for the evi. 
: denece of primary truths, and ads 
mittin g that che Art principles of reli gion 
and morality ar e on a footin; 8 with the 
firſt principles 5 all the arts and ſciences, 


1 


; and with the maxims 'of juſt conduct of 
every ki t is alli aged, chat there js 
[ Kill ground of complaint, that thoſe of 
, the beſt unde anding, and alſo of go 
intention, cannot believe the prineipſes of 
; religion and morality ſo firmly: as they da 
other primary truths, But. it is not un- 
| common for men to amuſe themſelves with 4 
impoſſibilities, and then complain of a : 
diſappointment ; ; and, what'i is yet worſe, „ 
* | ro complain of impoſhibilities of their own | 
- | creation. oy AY 


4 


We are accuſtomed Si our — © + 
pronounce « on the known laws of Nature "i 


17. 2 oo 


— RR. % 3 


AN n 


8 power in fire, for inſtance, to conſume 
| combuſtibles, and the power in animals to 
move hither and thither at pleaſure; and 
repeat this judgement every day, and * 
aoſt. every hour, and by ſo doing, ac- 
quire a firmneſs of faith en theſe ſubjects, 
that repels the ſurmiſes of ſcoptics. with 
ſovereign contempt. But being little exer- 
ciſed 1 in contemplating thoſe dilplays of the. 


worth, gur faith Frye. with we = 
gurlelyes i in danger of being, overthrown, 
by. 7 ale abn. nd ſeem to ſtand in 
WH of pro ts, .xeaſons, and argumer 
40 ſupport. us. I. there; any thing here 
chat. may not eaſily be,accounted for? 
Though we dg not reſolvę our belief of 
primary Mucha inte habit, and aſſociation 
I'S ideas 3, Jet. r 
leſerve attention; and — due. aty 
10 to chem, the influence of truth on 


We. often. hear things ſaid of che little 

. force of truth on the minds of men, that 
are quite incredible. We often wonder. at. 
the little correſpondence. chat. appears be- 


- 


rwixt mens. judgement; and practice; and 
3 « \ 7 * | : * - bs br * , : ; * * Wa 1 1 is 8 PE + 5 ; | by, = 
* „ 67 — _ 
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as often have occaſion to wonder at the 
little influence which the fulleſt conviction 
of our own judgement hath on our temper 
and manners. But theſe difficulties are 
eaſily ſolved by a tolerable acquaintance 
with the law of habit: for truths, hows 
ever evident, however intereſting, howe⸗ 
ver important, that are ſeldom viewed 
with attention, make but a ſlight i impreſ- 
ſion, and have but a weak influence; 
whereas truths that are the object of has 
bitual attention, take faſt hold of the 
mind, are firmly believed, and have a 
conſiderable influence on the conduct. 

From the wonderful feats performed by 
jugglers and rope-dancers, we readily al- 
low the immenſe power of habit in form- 
ing the limbs for action; and from the 
no leſs wonderful behaviour of the anc 
cient Lacedemonians, and modern Ameri- 
cans, under torture, we alſo allow, that the 
ſtrength of the mind is as capable of aug- 
mentation by exerciſe as that of the body: 
but if any one will affirm, that the jud- 
girig power may be enlarged and ſtrengt 1 
ened by repeated acts, he ſhall hardly 
gain credit even with che learned, though | 
nothing is more certain. Do not ſtatef= 
Ft ö X . 


- 
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men, generals, phyſicians, and even me» 
chanics, acquire an exactneſs as well as 
quickneſs of diſcernment, by exerciſe, 
which others cannot pretend to, and which 

they could not have reached, without re- 
peated acts of judgement ? He who hath 
diſtinguiſhed fifty times betwixt obvious 
truth and arbitrary conceit, pronounces 
with a celerity and firmneſs fifty times 
greater than that with which another pro- 
nounces, who has diſcerned the difference 
but once only; and he who hath diſtin- 
guiſhed an hundred times, pronounces 
with quickneſs and firmneſs an hundred 


times greater, &c. To expect, therefore, 


that one who hath not exerciſed his judge- 
ment on any ſubject, ſhould all at once 
attain a diſcernment equal to his who hath, 
betrays great 1 CEOS: of the PRES of 
| habit. 5 

One obſerves from his infancy great 
reſpect paid to rank and titles, and can- 
not avoid annexing an idea of dignity to 
theſe objects. He ſees the rich courted, 
feared, and envied, and poſſeſſed withal 


. pt" many of the conveniencies of life ; and 


of courſe aſſociates the idea of happineſs 
with that of ras: You can 9 fatif- 


-- 
4 * 2 ö ; . fy 


— 


* 
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fy him, that rank and titles do not con- 
5 fer dignity, and that riches cannot pro- 
L cure happineſs, or that the happineſs i is 
at beſt but uncertain and tranſient; but 
if you expect that this conviction, howe- ; 
ver complete, that may be conveyed in 4 
ſhort ſpace of time, ſhould prove a ba- 
lance to a way of thinking he hath ſo long 
been accuſtomed to, you ſhall be much 
8 miſtaken. Scarce is there one born under 
a conſtitution of government where ho- 
nours are hereditary, who does not . 2 
11 himſelf and others upon their birth. 

the man is not a fool, he will ie 
y ledge, that. he can gerive no worth from 
the virtue, and much leſs from the rank, 
| of his predeceſſors ; but that does 1 not Hin- 
; der him from raiſing his creſt on mention- 


og 


X ing thoſe- of high rank, or finking 3 it on 

che mention of obſcure perſons from 

; whom he is deſcended. Such, and fo 

\ | great, is the influence of cuſtom and ha- 

; bit over the judgement, -as well as over 

| | the temper and manners of men. 

1 If one is bred in genteel company, Ye a 
' gets not only a facility and promptneſs 22 9 


in acquitting himſelf with propriety to- 
wards all ſorts of perſons, but a con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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viction too, that this is right and fit, ſo 
deeply imprinted on his mind, as makes 
him uneaſy, if he fails, or ſeems to fail, 


in his duty to any one. But do not ima- 


gine from hence, that in a ſhort ſpace of 


time you can give him a conviction e- 


qually ſtrong of his obligation to behave 
with propriety towards God. If you 
found upon the obviouſneſs of the obli- 


gation, and the goodneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, or even of his diſpoſition, other- 
therwiſe, you are not enough acquainted 


with the frame of the human mind. Vou 


may as reaſonably expect, that a robuſt 


| man, not accuſtomed to labour, ſhould 


equal a porter or a chairman in bearing 


heavy burdens, as that one not accuſtom- 


ed to judge at all, or accuſtomed to judge 
fantaſtically, ſhould all at once equal him 
whoſe judgement has been much exer- 


_ ciſed on any ſubject. 


Let a man make the Deity an object of 
habitual attention, and he ſhall in time 


- attain a belief of his purity and pre- 


ſence, that will prove a counterpoiſe to 
the objects of ſenſe and imagination; in 
tranſactions of buſineſs, let his eye be 


3 fixed on * right of the caſe, 


„ E * and 
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and he ſhall attain ſentiments of juſtice 
and probity, that will check his ſelfiſh: af- 
fections; and in the enjoyments of life, 
let him never forget his dignity, and he 
ſhall be in little danger from thoſe plea- 
ſures that prove the ruin of other people: 
in a word, let him do juſtice to himſelf, 
and, through a divine direction and in- 
fluence, he ſhall attain a belief of primary 
truths correſponding to their obviouſneſs 
and 1 eee but if he will mas there 
2 . e 
It may 3 bavidia a certain 

WW 5 that common ſenſe, as it is indeed 
more worthy, ſo is not leſs capable, of 
culture, - chan r other of: our facul- 
tien: 4 ' 
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The behaviour of ſceptics towards their ma- 

er in heaven, is nothing different from the 
behaviour of diſhoneſt ſervants towards 
their earthly maſters ; and the ne * 
both is the Jame.. 275 


ord Shafteſbury Girs of himſelf, and 


of other licentious writers, that 
they are not infidels, but weak believers ; 


and fays truly; for it is impoſſible for 
them to diſbelieve the primary truths; 


though it is probable they are nor, . 
cannot be, ſtrong believers, through a 
deficiency in common ſenſe, which they 
have not cultivated duly, . do not ſeem 
to hold in great eſtimation; but, on the 
contrary, to treat with contempt * ne- 
glect, as che charaQteriſtic of 8 


| minds. 


We do not hear, chat 3 tho 
Locke, and Boyle, were weak believers; ; 
but among men of genius of lower rank, 


a we find numbers who ſeem to make little 


diſtinction betwixt primary truths and 
chimerical 


i Ch VI. Connon Sexs E. 


* anette Nor need we be 
much ſurpriſed : for in common life, we 
find multitudes poſſeſſed of great acute- 
neſs with little Judgement, quick in ſpy- 
ing faults, alert in deviſing expedients, 
forming ſchemes, and in maintuàining 
their opinions by endleſs reaſonings, who 
diſcover at the ſame time an imbecility, or 
fluctuation, with regard to firſt principles, 
in theory or practice. The principles of 
common ſenſe and common prudence 
are laid in every one's mind; but in ſome, 
appear remarkably weak by nature, and 
become more ſo * diſuſe, and want 
of due culture. _ 

That every wiſe man carries a 811 in 
his boſom, is the obſervation of a perſon 
of high rank, and well acquainted with 
human nature in all its forms: and this 
obſervation is intitted to our attention on 
this ſubject; for without checking the 
ſuggeſtions of this inmate, few ſhall reach 
the firm belief that is due to primary 
truths. Strange ideas, and combinations 
of ideas, ariſe in the minds even of men 
of ſenſe; which, the more they are tam= 
pered with, diſturb them the more: but 

if,” treating them vu juſt contempt, they 
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will maintain a right courſe; of conduct, 
by the direction of their beſt judgement 
they ſhall in due time get rid of theſe * 
reign intruders. | 345 
If your friend e 5 * leg 
have not ſtrength to carry him, or that he 
is ill received in all the companies he en- 


Ye 


ters into, you will not give yourſelf much 


trouble in refuting theſe abſurdities, but 


adviſe him to uſe his limbs freely, and to 
mind his affairs like other men; not doubt- 


ing, that if he will act ke a man of 


judgement, he will come in time to think 


as ſuch. He may have the ſame averſion 
to put your advice in practice, that other 


people have to croſs their inclination in o- 


ther reſpects; but whether he practiſe it 
or 95 ns, will be found che true reme- 


dy. - 
I a man's thoughts Hes *ah We in- 


groſſed by objects of ſenſe and imagina- 


tion, with little attention to Deity, he is 


not to wonder if he finds his mind in an 


uncouth poſture, on being introduced to 


an invifible God, and an inviſible world; 4 | 
and if he attempts to realize the divine pre- 
ſence, and, in ſecret devotion, to lay 1 


N his heart o bis Father 3 in . he is 


a g p not 
+ tov P 3 — 
by >. 4 oi : 


8 
3 
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not © 86 be ſarpitiGet if his mind fl hawlet 8. 


he will acquit himſelf with fidelity an 


neſty of hea! 


volt from the exerciſe, and the nee 
he bas been accuſtomed tg ſhould 'rerutn 
upon him again and again, But if, uns 
der the direction of his beſt judgement 4 


propriety; and manfully perſiſt in the ex- 


orciſe; he ſhall; in due time, attain a be- 
lief of primary +raths; fuperior in all T6 


ſpects to what can be obrained from the 
labours of the learned. 
— The weak belief of MARK Lord Shafts 


bury complains, and of which many more 


have cauſe to complain, is not confined 
to religion; but takes place in all the du- 
ties of common life; and is to be reſolved 
as much; if not ene more, into diſho- 

ears; than defect of underftands | 
ing! There are numbers of people of good 
underſtanding, \ who ſquander large ſums. 
of money to idle and filly purpoſes, 1 
might; and ought, to have been, better 
employed, without the leaſt idea of their 


doing any thing amiſs, There are Eno, 


ſharpers, and notorious drunkards, ho 
will not believe that this is their charge 


ter. There are numberleſs ſervaßts, 3 


of 


the families of princes, andi in private f fa- 


Vol. Il. 3 ; * 8 33 wilies | | 


3 


ot, 


| Ab kat 160 Boo 
milies, addicted to chicvith :- 


faint ideas, of doing wrong. To argue 
with theſe people, is to little good pur- 
poſe ; and the conviction ariſing from 


conſequences comes often too late: but if 
they would yield a little to 4 weak obſcure 


belief of the truth they have at the bot- 


tom N f their. minds, the ; effect would be } 
happy. The luxurious man would learn 


to make conſcience of the talents he is in- 
truſted with; the. knave and the debau- 
chee would ſee the vile practices to which 
they are addicted; the pilfering thief 
would ſtartle at the thought of invading 


the property of another; and all of them 
4 would, in proportion to their progreſs in 


right conduct, attain a rectitude of heart, 


and ſoundneſs of judgements _ other- 


2 wiſe unattainable. . 
p Fou cannot find one the 15 a RN 


; er belief of the primary truths of religion, 


- than the ſervants of princes, and even of 
private perſons, have of that fidelity they 
dwe to their maſters; yet in neither caſe 


Lan men plead weakneſs of belief in excuſe 
of their faults; for when ſexyants are re- 


2 hed. th, b pilferin 8% and. r 
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without the leaſt idea, or with exceeding J 


* en 


RP: 


nation; and even in perfect health and | 


Proached with irreligion;; w 


their faith flows from à ſhameful. defect 
of underſtanding, . or 3 N tha neful. 
Arenen heft. Y 
There is not a ſervant of 0 lt W 
Rakiding] as not to know in his conſoience, : 
that he ought to be o diligent and faithful 3 


this truch is diſregarded vy many, and 
laughed at by ſome. ſervants; and chere 
is not a man of ſo, Üttle. underſtar 
not to know, 
8 and ſerve his maker, however much chis 
2 duty i is diſregarded by many, and Jaugh- 
ed at by ſome people of faſhion. There i 18 
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Wer Do find themſelves. i in r of — 
being detected, they are covered . 


ſhame: and, in like manner, when men 
find themſelves in danger-of being called 
to an account for negle ding t che 2 
religion, they are in the utmoſt conſters 


full ſecurity, men do not love to be re- 
uch ſhews 4 
conviction of the truth at the bottom of 
their minds, and that the. weakneſs of | 


„ 
* 


in his maſter's buſineſs; in his abſente as 
well as in hig preſence,” however. much 


that he 15 bound t to wort 


vo material difference > betwixt the tuo ca- ES 8 
{7 ; nor is there a Uüfference 


Ax Ara fe, Ke. Besk I 
in mens way of thinking about 
| s, but what they ereate to 
the reception they give to pri- 
the belie! of divine or moral 
truth is impoſſible, and to feign it is baſe; 
is nothing baſe or or impr: 
in — abe the belief we have, 
be. 
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** the primary wuths of PRs © re- 
ligk and no care taken to vindicate the 
truth of the Chriſtian revelation, Bur be 
pleaſed to conſider, char the controverſy 
hath of late years undergone a conſider= 
able change. Dr Swift, who knew well 
how to ſay a ſhrewd chin g. obſtrved ſome 
time ago to ſceptics, that their reaſbnings 
againſt the truth of Chriſtianity would a- 
vail them little, if they did not difmaily | 
all idea of God and reli gion : : and | 


ſeem to have taken the hint; for their "i 2 ” 


lebrated writers have, with the ſhew of - 
zeal againſt Chriſtianity, employed heir 
ntmoſt ability in undermin ng the 1 
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truths of natural religion. | Like the Epi- 
cureans of old, they affect to talk of Deity, 
hut ſtrip him of his eſſential attributes, 
of thoſe eſpecially which make him the 
object of hope and fear, and of all thoſe 
regards that are denq inated religious; ; 
that ſo, with as little offence as poſſible, 
they may impoſe on their deluded vota- 
ries, and precipitate a people, diſſolute 
enough otherwiſe, igto thoſe, miſeries 
which attend the extreme of irreligion. 5 

-A ſceptic of high rank, employs all the 
powers of a flœrid i imagination in an hymn 
to the Deity, without mentioning his love 
of right and abhorrence of wrong, and 
without the leaſt hint of his being the re- 
warder of thoſe who diligently ſeek him; 
and with many ſtrong | hints againſt the | 
meln and e 15 be 4 Pn; 


LES. 


| feQions and. At, government of G od 1 
As Phantaſtical and Preſumptuous, affures h 
us there is no occaſion to think of a future 3 
; retribution, and requires us to confine 


* views to o the preſent date ' of 2 
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A philoopher of our "own age, "who has 
made as many bold excurſions © as any of £ 
his predeceſſors, aſſures 1 us, "that there ard ; 
| 10 data in nature whence we can infer the 
divine attributes; j that the beauty, Gügni⸗ 
ty, and ſupreme excellence aſcribed to vir- 
rue, . is merely ideal; and that all che re- 
gard due to it ariſes from its ſubſerviency t to 
convenience and uſe; and à almoſt all, with 
one accord, undertake a demonſtration, 1 8 
chat men are neceſſary a gents, and ' there- ; 
fore not accountable for their actions. - 
18 impoſüble rheſe writers ſhould gain be⸗ 

| Hef with men of ſound underſtanding * 
but they have been univerſally read, and 
received with applauſe, and mult "have > 
made an impreſſion. They have alla fur- 
niſhed their readers, and many, tod, WhO 
never took the trouble of peruſing chen, Fr 
with topics of - argumentation againft pri- 
mary truths, And this hath its effect; 
for the ſhadow of an obj ection ſuffices With 
fome, to ward off that ſerious belief and 
full conviction of truth, Which leads to 
the practice of religion. And until dhe TY 
furmiſes of ſcepties are di Imilled,” and the - 
: minds of men are put into a capacity f 
a Judging of ISAT; "truths, it Well be 
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vain to offer them the Chriſtian revelation ; 3 
for however they might be amuſed with. 
A diſpute abour its truth, they are not in 
à capacity of receiving For benefit fromt 
its doctrines: - - | 

If the primary truths of parutal religion | 
are underſtgod; believed and admitted; 
the belief &f Chriſtianity will follow of 
courſe : but if a man can allow himſelf to 
think, that juſtice and villany, chaſtity 


/ and lew dneſs, piety and profanity, . are 


the ſame in the eye of Almighty God, he 
hath nothing to do with the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, or with any religion. And if he | 
has any ſuſpicion; that God will not re- 
ward the holy and the juſt; and puniſh the 
ungodly and diſobedient, he is no better 
than an Atheiſt; for he muſt either be- 
lieve, that God is nat the governor of the 
world, or (what is worle) that * is not 
2 righteous governor. 5 | 

If the preſent attempt to Aab the 2 
traths of natural religion has any good | 
effect, it will be followed with a vindica= 1 
tion of the Chriſtian reyelatian ; as the aus 
thor of the Appeal is perſuaded, that the 
bridence for both is the ſame; for if it „ 


b Ee ines — ahy 


tion 68 4 few phenonieria of. nature, and 
doubt of the natural and moral governs 
ment of God; he hopes he fliall make it 
appear to be equally impoſſible, in con- 
ſiſtency witli common ſenſe, to attend to 
a few obſervations ariſing from the face 
of the ſcriptures, and doubt of their di- 


vine original. But in the preſent ſtate of 
things, 4 defence of Chriſtianity ſeems ta 
be premature; and a refutation of the 
ſurmiſes of ſceptics 3 is of more conſequence 


than is generally thought: Though the 
diſtempers of our ſtate are not wholly, or 


chiefly; yet in ſome meaſure they are o.. 


ing to that ſpirit of - infidelity and. irreli- 


gion which hath long prevailed, and isnow 


become almoſt univerſal. When the Roman | 


republic was arrived At its higheſt; pitch 
of grandeur, and, through diſfoluteneſs 


of manners, was brought to the brink of 


that abyſs into which it. plunged ſoon af- 


ter, it is remarkable; that multitudes of 


all ranks, and of no contemptible characy 
„ien adopted the doctrine of Epicurus; 


and it is worthy of notice, that numbers. 


* 


have appeared among us, beyond Whg 
were known in former ages, devorgd: 0 » 
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pleaſure, who profeſs no religion, pay no 
attention to Deity, do nothing with a 
view to his approbation, take not the leaſt 
m ouble to ſhun the things that offend him; 
but, with high talk about ſocial duties, 
. appear on all occaſions as inſenfible of their 
obligations to their maker as the dumb 
cattle. This may be impured to a variety 
of cauſes; but muſt be owing in a great 
'* meaſure to a wrong way of thinking a- 
bout religion; becauſe it is incredible, 
dhat people of common underſtanding 
would act this part, if they ſeriouſly be- 
Heved its primary truths. They confider 
groſs vice as deſtructive of fociety, and 
puniſhable on that account ; and believe; 
" thax a decent regard to rel gious rites is 
fit and neceſſary upon ſeveral accounts; 
but carry their views no farther. t They 
do not admit the ſurmiſes of ſceptics, nor 
do they reject them, or not with the con- 
tempt they deſerve. They allow, that the 
„capital doctrines of religion and morality 
1 have great appearance of truth or pro- 
„ bability, but do not believe them to be 
1 abſolutely indubitable. They have, in 
hort, no ſuch belief of theſe” truths as 
17 would induce them to alter cheir courſe, 
\ "tf Ke | A 5 . or a 


5 WW  Ww 


P73. . wo 
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or give them the leaſt diſturbance on 1 


nature of things, and in the Aicher 


nations, muſt be left to th 
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count of that forgetfulneſs of God A wa 
which they have fallen. What effect an 
ere or the peſtilence, or a formi- 


dable French invaſion, might have, 18 un 5 8 Ts * F 


certain; but it ſeems agreed, that there 
is not as much regard to God and a good an 


_ conſcience, as would fave the nation in a 


ſevere trial; and hardly ſo much as is ne- * 


ceſſary for the preſervation of decency and 


good order. And if this is the truth, it 
demands the ſerious attention of every 
good citizen, and indeed of every one wha » 
hath the feelings of a man. In vain a 
all our improvements in commerce. 


nufactures, and N if, in che 


| — 77 


judgement of God, we are upor 
of that dreadful abyſs i into which the Ros n 
mans precipitated- themſelves, through a 

3 PORE: Tuch Soft x asian * 


Whether this is indeed the tate wt" = 
judgement A 
the few who are capable of looking be- 
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an ignorance of primary truths, is preva- 
lent to an uncommon degree among peo- 
ple of rank and faſhion, and, what is moſt 
to be regretted, amongſt thoſe of other: 
wiſe reſpectable character, is apparent. 

There remains, then, no hope under 
Heaven, but in that portion of probity and 
good ſenſe yet to be found in a people 
once celebrated for - theſe ee ; and 
ene e e e vg [oe 
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Ire . Fu not got - the GrisfaQion 
he expected 1 from this Appeal, he muſt | 
not imputę it to any want of evidence in 
the truths appealed; or of authority i in the 

ſtandard appealed to; but to ſome defect 

in the manner in which the truth -bath 
been repreſented; or perhaps to the man- 
ner in which it has. been received. The 
| Heil of making . obvious truth enter the 
mind as light does the eye, Ao much 
practiſed by the ancients, is, it muſt be 
owned; but little known in modern times; 
and it is alle woe, 4bar- people in theſß 


to os — dictates of — * com- | 
mon ſenſe. Beſides, there 1 18 a POV in 
the mind not — attended to, which- 
renders of no effect the plaineſt repreſen: . 
tations that can re wade of the moſt ob- 
_ vious and intereſting truth: for as the bo- 
dily eye opens and {huts at pleaſure; and 
takes in more or leſs of the light f the 
ſun; ſo does the underſtan ing admit ay 
ride the truth in whole, or in pa 
juſt as: you chuſe, 55 
Lon offer a truth to the conſideration of 
your friend, which concerng him much, 
and the evidence of which, you- think 
gannot eſcape his obſervatign; - and. are 
ſurpriſed at the cold recepti on he gin 
Tou Endenvanr to make it vet more dan 
He eee not peſect! it; 9 hems: .to.adi mit 
it in ſome degree, but not in che manner 
mhich coreppands, 40. the abvicuſneſs of 


and you are at 3 loſs Dow to accgupe. « for 
1 uch conduct; but yqu do not pergeive, 
and perhaps he does not himſelf obſerve, 
4: at. he exerciſes this „ee oh, opening or 
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friends of —_— take more Pains than 


5 
juſt as we open or ſhue our . Without 


attending to it. 


To the uſe, or abuſe ee of this 
power, we muſt impute the multitude of 


falſe and fantaſtical opinions which in-all 


ages have ' prevailed ' among rational be- 
ings. To this we muſt impute the total 
blindneſs of the Jewiſh nation; of whom 
it is ſaid, that they had eyes and ſaw not. 


And to the ſame cauſe we muſt imputs the 
almoſt total blindnefs which appears in 


people of good underſtanding in this en- 
Tightened age: for none are ſo blind as 
they who will not ſee. © * - | 
The great truths of . are G0 con- 
Conant to the natural fentiments of the 
human mind, and the oppoſite abſurdities 


are ſo ridiculous, that one would think it 


impoſſible for any man of fenſe to heſitate 
in admitting the one, and rejecting the o- 
ther ; and perhaps, upon a fair compari- 
ſon, it will be ſo in fome degree: but to 
procure that full aſſent to the primary 
truths of religion which we give to oF 
ther truths that have no greater evidence, 
but are more to our taſte, is not ſo yen "I 
matter, and will never be effected till the 


*. - e 
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Aae; to conch the reginds of man- N 


kind to the truths they propoſe. 
The apprentices of carpenters, amichs, 
aud ſhoemakers; readily admit every no- 
tice they have concerning the beſt and 
moſt perfect manner of practiſing thoſe 
arts by which they are to gain their bread; 
they alſo who are devoted to the ſciences, 
drink in thoſe truths with greedineſs which 
are fundamental to the ſcience they pro- 
feſs : but the profeſſed votaries of religion 
and virtue will read and hear, with great 
gravity and compoſure, truths: the moſt 
obvious and important, and admit or ex 
clude-them juſt ſo far as ſuits their incli- 
nation. For the human mind, like the 
ſenſitive plant, ſhrinks from the ſlighteſt 
touch that is offenſive, and ſhuts itſelf pp 
againſt truths that give diſturbance; To 
no purpoſe, then, or to little purpoſe; do 
men buſy themſelves about religion and 
morality, if due care is not had to pre- 


vent the abuſe of this power of the hu- 


man mind, by thoſe who propoſe, and 
apron n ; en attention 15 3 | 


75 Believing and di D i ving a are comin It. 
i conũdered as acts of the mind that are 
Sn 
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neceſſary and unavoidable, and of conſe 
quence imply no merit or demerirs ; and 
with regard to truths that are purely fpe= 
eulative, they are ſo; but with regard to 
truths that touch the heart, and determine 
the will, it is quite otherwiſe: You need 
no better proof of a diſingenuous mind; 
than a promptneſs and dexterity: in baf- 
fling or evading the evidence of plain obs 
ligations; nor need you aſk a truer ſymp- 
tom of an honeſt heart, than a frank ad- 
miſſion of, truths which go croſs to inclis 
nation; In reality, it is as difficult to take 
a firm and ſteady 1 view of truths that make 
againſt us, as it 1s ta look ſteadily dn the 
moſt diſagreeable and loathſorie objects 3 
and you will find fewer who have the one 
Capacity than the other, though both may 
be acquired Weed wy __ OE res 

peated. wr Ly 
That life is e amd . death iy . 
certain, are truths the moſt. indubitable 
that can be preſented to the mind, and 
jeaſt admitted, through chat ſtrong love of 
life, and averſion to death, ſo natural to 
nen. When alarming ſymptoms appeary 8 
we are then ſtrong believers; becauſe we 
are — * evils e Kur; bur 
when 


' 


Comes szüsk. kk nn 


when a chic ig is over, we entertain che 

cdnararytionhaies on this flighteſt gre nds. 

imaginable; - and nothing is more com 

mon than to ſee men waver, and incline 

to the favourable ſide, in oppoſition to the 

judgement of friends, of phyſicians, and 

even to their qwn judgement. Is not 

this a ſtrict proof of the power the mind 

has of ſhutting up the underſtanding at 4 

plecfinie- againſt the moſt obvious trucks? 

The ſituation one finds bimſelf in on be 

the death of a dear friend, 1s a curioſity in | 

nature, and much to our preſent purpoſt. 

After hearing his doom pronounced, 20 

after expecting the fatal event" with“ an- 

xiety and fear, for hours, ** perhaps for 

days, when it happens, one is ſtruck, not 

only with new anguiſh, b t with 1 reg 

and ſtunned, as if ee unexpected 

had happened: and the truth is, ſome- 

ching has happened which he did not ex- 
pect; for in ſpite of all evidence to the 

contrary, he entertained the belief and 

hope, that his friend would recover. 

Now, if ſelf-love has as much ee 0 

blind the underſtanding as 2 

we to wonder that bad men do not bi lor 8 

their danger to be ſuch as it i 1 and wi 

Vol. II. 1 | 
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not admit a full conviction of it till i it 
happens, or till, by a ſpecial interpoſi- 
tion of Providence, their eyes are o- 
peaed. ? | 

- Every one knows. ale common beha- 
viour of children and ſervants. when they 
are caught in a treſpaſs, — the. firmneſs 
with which they repel the charge. when it 
cannot be fixed upon them, and the ad- 
_ dreſs with which they evade it when it 
can, After the truth is brought home in 
all its force, and all their arguments and 
evaſions are fairly bated, you will ſee by 
their countenance, that they « do not admit 
it in its whole extent, but mould and 
ſhape it to their own purpoſe. as nearly as 
they can. Nor is this to be imputed. ta 
the fear of Puniſhment ;\ for they do it 
lten, when an ingenuous acknowledge- 
ment of the truth, would not only ſecure 
2EIT: _ againſt. puniſhment, | but Procure 
4 "ahi. the good-will of their maſters and 
455 parents: and one may take i it for a juſt 
| obſervation in the general, that no human 
ereature will da otherwiſe, unleſs he is in 
ladies: to reform; for no man will 
give admiſſion to a truth that breeds him | 

diſturbapce,; nalels bg. * SALA to mAb 


11 


bring down his principles to his prac- 
bo... or not think of the te at all: - 7 


— 
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peace with himſelf by akering his con- 
aud. „ 
You may club, chat this. verb to 
24 the great truths of religion can have 
place only in bad men: but if by bad 
men you mean all who are not reconciled 
to the practice of religion, I am afraid you 
will take in the whole race, with few ex- 


ceptions; j for the whole myſtery of the 4 3 
matter lies in a ſecret dread which moſt » 4,#4 * 


men have, of being brought under obli - 
gations they are unwilling to fulfil. They ” 


are neither ignorant of the truth of 'Teli< » 


gion, nor inſenſible of its obligations, and 
may be ſaid to believe it in ſome ſort; bur 


_ apprehending, that if they gave it full ad - 


miſſion, they could not anſwer: to thiem- 
ſelves for living as they do, they ward 0 * 
this belief as much as they can. Every 


one naturally wiſhes to be in an under- yo 


ſtanding with himiſelf, and to keep peace 


within his own breaſt; and in order to 
this, muſt preſerve ſome conſiſtency be- 
twixt his principles and practice; and ift 


he is not willing to bring the laſt to the | 
firſt, he will endeavour all he can te 


}4 
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„„ Mmiſfon of the truth, even of. unpleatant 
Os truth, 18 neceſſary to the acquiſiti 


4; 


1 5 AN Abi To” : Con ne. 
There are people in the world, . 


N 80 a ſacred regard to truth, will givg 
it admiſſion, whether for or againſt them, 


whether pleaſant or painful; but they are 
few: they may well be called the excel- 
lent ones of the earth; for no ſuch thing 
is to be expected of the bulk of mankind; 
The Jewiſh nation would have rather part- 
ed with their lives, than admitted that the 
ſon of the earpenter, as they called him, was 
the promiſed Meſſiah; the Gentiles alſo 


_ muſt be ſuppoſed tee averſe to ad- 


mit a ſyſtem of theology that condemned 
the licentiouſneſs of life to which they had 
been ſo long accuſtomed; and in all ages 


and nations, people will be unwilling to 


admit truths, however palpable, : that 
condemn their vices, and lay them under 
an obligation to practiſe virtues to which | 
they are not reconciled, People talk idly 


about believing; but, in reality, we have 


the ſame natural averſion. to admit a mor- 


tifying truth that we have to ſwallow a 
bitter potion, and do the one with as 


much reluctance as the other. The ad- 


virtue; ; but a certain degree * e 1 
„% on Re 


bad almoſt. ſaid Tepe 4s nan to. " 


ion to the heart. 5 75 228 
3 It is furpriſing, RL FOR: 18 fo letle RY 
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miſſion of that which it e e dif- 
: of a diſpoſition: to conform to his pre- 


the generality of l 8 diſciples, Who, as 


the cen of the ji 


knew what is in him. Setting aſide thoſe 

ho. ſeem to be paſt feeling, an „ 
0 1 bs 
b e, e 


cout oN BR 


give unpleaſant truth: full and ME aa = 


verted to by the friends of religion; and 
that, in the multitude of zealous advo- 
cates = have aur in . thay: and. tha 


ceſſary to reconcile the will to che ad- 


Hkes. r if 
The a of 1 0 mention, 


cepts as a zcquulite; to our embracin g his 
doctrine: maxim little attended e by 


as well as others, lay the great ſtreſs a 


however, and 2 
larations of him mhw-wooked wt th 
any. ſhould reſtify to him of man, for „ 


any man ſenſible of à füult 
* addicted * unleſs he is in ſome 
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374 
diſpoſition to reform i it; whereas, if a man 
has the courage and honeſty to ſet about 
„ reformation of his errors, he may, by 
„ the ſame good principle, admit a ſteady 
„view of them: and though he is not yer 
reſolved on a reformation; yet if he has 
the leaſt inelination of the kind, he may li- 
ſten to the truth; and as we are not judges 
of mens inward diſpoſitions, it is fit to 
et the truth before them; in this perſua- 
| + fion, however, that it will get acceſs to 
the underſtanding in whole or in part, 
\ juſt; in proportion to the dif poſition Wer 
are in to reduce it to practice. . 
As the primary truths of ngen re- 
| 5 \. Bible the firſt principles of wiſe and · juſt 
1 conduct in many other reſpects, fo parti 
5 8 in this, that they are oft ſet aſide, 
= , ad made to yield and give way to idle 
cConceits, which for the time are more pre- 
valent. Though it is generally allowed, 
that men conduct themſelves more ratio- 
nally in tlie concerns of this life, than 1 in 
thoſe of religion and morality; yet it is 
„well known, that where the neceſſity of lo. 
5 . preſent and preſſing, men act ü 
ooliſhly with reſpect to the one as to the 


aer, and, what is much to be regrered, 
do 
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Fug not ſee der folly. till it is too U to 4 
correct it. Nothing is more common than 2 
for men of good underſtanding to awaken, "— 


as it were, out of a dream, and diſcover, - 


with regret, ſome blunder which they hat "oF 


long overlooked, and which, if they had *" 
attended to, would have prevented evils ans > 
inconveniencies which they cannot now © RE 
prevent or remedy : and obſerving this * 


take place fo frequently as it does in com ?; 


mon affairs, we are not to wonder chat . 
it ſhould take place in the concerns of re- 
ligion and morality. Men who leave the 
world in the full and free exerciſe of their an 
rational powers, have generally à ſyſtem 
and morality of Which they: »- 

netimg before, or which they did 
not ſee fo clearly, or believe fo firmly, or 
feel ſo ſenfibly, as they do 'now; not 
through any change i in the ſtate of things, 
or of the rational powers of the human 
ſoul, but through a neceſſity they are un- 
der of giving an attention to the truru: 
they never gave before; for had they at- 
tended to it, they mi ight have . ſeen the +» 
tame thing in much the ſame. light at. al «+ 
times. For theſe evils, ſo long obſerved, e I 
an 7 fo woch lamented,” e 5 1 e 55 
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| Ather cher God ale Werbe wille man, 
or that man would give up his own 8 
to the ſolieitation of his maker; and, a- 
las! chere is little hopes chat either will 
take place. There is no ground to expect, 
that God will do that in favour of any in- 
dividual, or number of individuals, which 
he might have done, and would not do, 
for multitudes who have already periſhed 
in their obſtinacy; and that a number of 
mankind ſhould, of free choice, give up 
their favourite conceits, and admit a pain- 
ful unpleaſant truth to the bottom of their 
heärts, is rather to be wiſhed than hoped. 
However, in à matter of ſuch deep con- 
cert, ir is fit to FOE eren on 1 lender 
| hopes. rr Ot 97 $I To %, 18 N 
Should che Beger of pub and] 8854 
ſenſe neceſſary for fupportin, g the mind a- 
| gainſt the mode of the times be uncom- 
mon, ſome degree, however, of thoſe qua- 
lities may be found every where; 80 if 
à cordial reception of primary truths is not 
to be expected, yet a greater regard than 
. at preſent may be hoped for even 
the multitude. Hardly Will bigots/ 
and wette, 4 ſubmit to the autho! 
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common fenſe; but as men 
n to nauſtate the im] 
fenſe which bath paiſed current of late; 
there is ground to hop 

courſe give due atvenki 
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* only open His eyes. to te : 
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ſubj ect fruitleſs nd vain... | Many families * 1 
bret been raiſed. of late from. obſcurity Pio: 
comfortable and creditable Grcyniſtances, 3 8 
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* por © to opulence and dignity; 
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1 py Das has eee can Picks on 
heir eyes around them, without fixing on 
i. x, ſome object of delight, who, from morn- 
„ ing to night, from day to day, ſcarce of- 
„ fer the tribute of a grateful thought to 
5 their great benefactor, or ſeem ſenſible of 
4 any obligation ſo to do. Many, who are 
„ not inſenſible of what is due to others, 
18 who would be thought to give every one 
„ their due, and who would bluſh at ap- 
„ pearing inſenſible of the obligations of j ju- 
„ſtice and gratitude, are not aſhamed of the 
Fgroſſeſt failures in duty towards God. 
What account ſhall we make of ſuch 
unteaſonable and unjuſtifiable behaviour, 
ix people who talk much of reaſon and 
juſtice. Should we ſet aſide thoſe who 
have abandoned themſelves to their appe- 
tites and paſſions, how ſhall we account 
for the open impiety of ſober-thinking 
wen, and that alienation from religion 
„ found in perſons of delicate ſen- 
_* iments and amiable diſpoſitions ? ? _ The 
vulgar of all ranks have, in all ages, go- 
5 verned themſelves by their appetites and 
. paſſions, or by the mode of the times; 
7 but there is ſome difficulty i in, conceiving, 
. 1 how s PIN and thoſe, too „ of 
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3 „ amiable. 
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te 
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racte d give up all ole ſatisfadion 
they — derive from religion in this « 

life, with all their hopes of happineſs in, 
the next, to filly prejudices, or the grati⸗ n 
fication of low appetites, There is ſome“ 
thing here that merits a deeper attention 


the trueſt concern for the honour | of God; 
4 the intereſt of ſociety, and the happineſs 
of mankind.” They believe that there is 


an all-wiſe, all- powerful being, who „ 
a and upholds this world; but take 5 
no care to acquaint themſelves with Him. » 


Is this rational? They cannot diſoy n 
. that mighty power and depth of deſign „ 
: Which appear in all his Works; but Hei- 
nate about his juſtice and goodnefs Io 
this equitable?” Have they any ground 4 


unkindneſs, or to doubt his being polleſ- 7” 
ſed of every poſſible perten; er 5 


for, flows from his unmerited bounty ; 1 
but if he will not make them 
friends as ; happy * as they with and expett, N 
and if he will not make their happiügf tie .\ 
ultimate end and object of his 80 bern. 
80 br * 3 Ls * mene, 


ofitions, and reſp bis cal 5 * I 
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* 
than has been given it by thoſe” who have 
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ro ſuſpe& the Almighty of ink pity, er „ 


do not deny, that all they have, and hops „ 


and their = 
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Wards all ſorts of perſons, - whilſt the ſu- 
preme being is overlooked, is fooliſh ; and 

5 to pretend to the character of honeſt men, 
_ - whilſtwe are conſcious of not paying the 
worſhip and obedience due- to Almighty 


of the grofleſt hypocrites. They be- 


gion, as low, as vague, as imperfect and 
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ment, they will diſpute his goodneſs. 
Is chis modeſt? is it grateful? To plume 
ourſelyes on propriety. of behaviour to- 


God, is a difingenuity not inferior to that 


have towards him in ſuch a way, as no 
parent would ſuffer in his child, no ma- 
ſter in his ſervant, no prince or magi- 
ſtrate would ſuffer in thoſe under his ju- 
riſdiction; yet have no dread of his diſ- 
Pleaſure, — Is this common ſenſe? With 
all the advantages of a liberal education, 
they entertain [notions of God and reli- 


abſ urd, as thoſe of mere ſavages; and 
juſtify themſelves by the ſubtle refine- 
ments of a few. writers in high repute with 
the public. Does this way of thinking 
become a people diſtinguiſhed by they 
en good. n  wt14; 
We have ariſen to an * pitch of | 
riches, power, and greatneſs: Is our dan 
es * e that account ? Have no a- 
e 
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larming ſymptoms appeared among 
rr 755 — 
him to foretell; but what he may do, and 
whar. we. have N to 1 he r | 
er depriving meg che 21 in . council of "4 
ne rates PR en 
the gate; which, notwithſtanding our — 
natural courage, he may eaſily do; and 4 Th : 
after being incapable of ſupporting this = 
mighty ſyſtem of commerce, which is mm: 
qually incapable of maintaining our rights 
in the cabinet or in the field againſt-rival 
ſtates: if a OF of public credit is ſuc- N 
ceeded by private bankruptcy, and our 
ears are made to tingle with continued re-! __ 
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ced to want and miſery after another and 
if, an attack from 3 we. Are 


without order, without 
duct, we ſhall chen! now-whies io 70 
are, and what we have been doing bor a 1 3 
2 galt; we ſhall loſe all rell ffn k 
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Naar ene 1 will e 


Ty {Gans * 4 God who rulech i in — * n 
And ſhould one be diſpoſe ed, as many 
are, to give up all concern for the public; 
they ought {till to ſtand in awe of God; 
becauſe he can, and ſooner or later will, 


- trip them of all thoſe advantages which 
are the joy and the pride of their hearts. 


By one or other of thoſe many caſualties 
to which human affairs are liable, they 
may be ſoon involved in difficulties that 
will bring them to their wits end. Or 
a ſecret touch of the hand of God, their 
2 ſtrength may be deſtroyed, and 
_ weariſome nights may be appointed them: 
werf then it is poſſible they may think of 
God; or, if not then, yet when the evil 
ow comes, the day of diſtreſs and-viſita- 
tion, it is probable they will then chuſe 
to call upon him. Or ſhould they; as is 
common, die in the ſame inſenſibility in 
which they have lived; yet no ſooner will 
they find themſelves ſhut out from his 
preſence, and condemned to everlaſtin 8 


darkneſs and deſpair, than the 
of their folly and ORE. and! dnp ye 
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rig. 


Hes afooly but, ſlighting the 


tions of his beſt friends, 'plunges' deeper 
in fooliſh expences, till bankruptcy and a 


priſon preſent themſelves; and then his 


muſt acknowledge the truth, though he 
might have known it much ſooner, be- 


cauſe it was always plain. The Pilfering 
ſervant will not acknow ledge that he does 


any thing amiſs, till he is detected and 


diſgraced; and then he hangs down his 
head with ſhame. And the ungrateful 
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ſting Uke an adder. Theſe are eb - 
5 free-thinkers tell us may not happen, but 
againſt en yy" can, e us no > ſecu- 


The prodigal bel wills not + inn orhat | 
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perſon: will lay hold on every quibble to. 


elude his obligations: 0 nin ann actor. 
he has provok 


his protection, and 1 ay him W o 


the diſgrace and miſery he ſo well deſerves; 


worthleſs wretch: but he might have ſeen 


it much ſooner, becauſe it was always ob- 
manner, if we 


vious. And we, in like 


| diſmiſs idle conceits, and have the c 


oy: 8 to fallow our ou beſt , as 
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the times, may prevent the nn — 
miſery we have reaſon to fear, on account 
of our fooliſh, unworthy, and undutiful 
behaviour towards Almighty God. 25 

Let every one, therefore, who claims : a 


return of gratitude from thoſe he has 


liged, think of what he owes to God. 
Let all-who reſent undutiful or contemp- 
tuous behaviour towards themſelves, think 
of their own behaviour towards : God. 
And if any one believes, that he 1 
right to puniſh the neglects or violations 


of the ties of juſtice or gratitude to him- 
ſelf, let him not dare to diſpute the juſtice 


of God, or flatter himſelf with hopes of 
eſcaping, by having recourſe to frivolous 
ie! of infidelity or ſcepticiſm; but 
let him act by the evidence he has, till, 
by che divine direction and aid, he at- 

s of judgement, and up- 
rightneſs of heart, - which will qualify him 
for being an object of the divine favour. 
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Paste and eg ent 1 * bah 
ed their full length in this age, and 
people diſaffected to religion have availed | 
themſelves of 1 it "all they could ; but all to 
no purpoſe: :. for as the falſe 1 way of think- 
ing Sis by corrupt courtiers, and pil- 
fering ervants, is of little 7 to one 
convicted of betraying the intereſt of his 

country, or invading the property of his 
maſter; {fo thoſe deluſive opinions by which 
men We ſuffered themſelves t to be abuſed 
with reſp ect to religion, will avail them 
little Ph ie the truth comes out. The 
weak belief which. ſervants have of the fi- L 
delity they e owe their maſters, is not al- '3 
ways pretended, but real; and the weak 
belief Which people of fiſhion have of che 
obligations 0 of religion, is not always. af- 
fected, but real: yet. the falſe way of 
thinking in both 3 is no excuſe; becauſe it 
flows from a ſhameful neglect of them 

ſelves, or a more ſhameful compliance 5 
with the mode of the times. Every, age | 
hath its reigning folly, againſt which 1 it 
CONE” 3 man to ſecure himſelf; | 
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of 


in gen, wich Gigs WI no ne 


p50 enn n is no n un- 


der heaven, but in t 
Tenſe and probity 


portion of good 
wherewith God hath - 


"bleſſed him; and this, under God, will 


be ſufflelent, if he does not chuſe to go 


with the ſtream; ; but againſt this chere me. 
ther! is, nor can be, any ſecurity. : 


"The ſame Adeliry and firmneſs THe is 
neceffiry to pfeſerve a Juſt ſenſe of reli- 
gion among people of faſhion, is no leſs 


neceſlary in manifold inſtances to preſerve 5 


a juſt way of thinking and acting with 


ä reſpea to ſome plain duties of ſocial life; 
but this virtue, however uſeful, however . 


neceſſary, and however arial. to cha- 
racter, is not common; and perhaps the 


culture of chis lingle. virtue would contri- 


bute more to keep men ſteady to their du- 
ty; and guard thelr minds againſt che i im- 
piety and nonſenſe that paſſes current, than 
all the reaſoning of the learned. 
In fine, we make proficiency i in two moſt. 
valuable ſeiences in much the ſame - way; 
for as; in common life, the ſure and. ſhort . 
road to wiſdom 1 1s, to proc 


axims of prudence, _ | 
without minding frivolous. dilpures; 35 0. 
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in its dignity, extent, arid 7 
importance, the true eget is, to 1 20 1 

with fidelity and firmn -uths v | 
nen? and of which. we cannot ad 


regarding the Idle 
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ible. to give an 
perſon: that confidence” in the 


wife conduct whi one hath who; is 20. . 
cuſtomed to conduc himſelf by'th 


ble to give a diſhon 
perception of moral excellence which. one 
may have who. habituates himaſe 
what is right, and bro A 
and it is impofl ble to 8 


ve _t 
is governed by eaſe | and 
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and preſence. of God, we fu may be at- 
by exerciſing 0 urſelyes: contin 
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in a keeping: A conſcience void of of A 
N God: 0d, nary, all men. 
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from! Practice, which may bi 
men of ſpeculation; 'K but is 18 


to | Hubſtirure ſpeculation in 
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plate of action, and to expect th | 
much thinking, which is Produces only 
by juſt acting; but all in vain: for if we 
would think with the wife; we muſt learn 
do act wiſely; ; if we would have the ſenti- 
ments of honeſt men, we muſt walk: up- 
. rightly, do juſtly, and ſpeak the truth 
from our hearts ; and if we would attain 
the faith of God's elect, we muſt: regu- 
late our whole behaviour by a juſt regard 
© to his authority, with a ranſtine 9 ne 
ence upon his direction and aid. 80 
Let us then, laying A all altißce, 
ragsfer this mighty ſcrupuloſity about o- 
pinions to practice, be as thy of r 
e as oa Fora a jen Gram 05 


manners as: « b 2 N 55 ö ans i 
ments; and we ſhall; with the help of 
God, get clear of the idle conceits of 
ſceptics, and attain chat perception and 
feeling of primary truths, which is the 
privilege of our rational nature, and ne 
true er a our oats _ 655 t 
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